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The possible relation between changes in the price level and changes 
in the volume of employment, much discussed by economists at the 
present time, has already been debated in the pages of the Review. 
In the present article Professor Fisher, one of the foremost authorities 
on monetary problems and for years a protagonist of stabilisation, 
removes the question from the sphere of controversy to that of exact 
statistical research. He has found a remarkably high correlation 
between the rate of price changes and employment, and he describes 
the methods by which he has achieved this result. The data used refer 
exclusively to the United States, and further research would be required 
before the conclusions could be applied directly to other countries. 
Nevertheless, this objective statistical confirmation of a relation long 
asserted to exist is a highly important step in advance. 


]* a matter as intensely human as the employment problem it 

seems a far cry from money and banking to an explanation of 
why working men are thrown out of jobs. And yet, in the signifi- 
cant period 1915-1925, analysis shows a Pearsonian correlation 
as high as 90 per cent. between the rate of change in the value of 
the dollar and unemployment in the United States. 

The fact that deflation causes unemployment has been well 
recognised for many years in isolated instances, such as the great 
deflation of 1921 in America or the corresponding post-war 
deflation in Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, or Norway. It has 
likewise been recognised that inflation carries with it a great 
stimulation to trade and an increase in employment (or decrease 
in unemployment). And yet, strange as it may seem, when applied 
to the so-called “ business cycle ”, these relationships have been 
almost wholly overlooked. When, for instance, Mr. Hoover had 
his committee of experts study unemployment and make a report 
to him three years ago, almost every other factor that might 
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influence employment was given careful consideration, but refer- 
ences to inflation and deflation were almost wholly absent. 

It would also seem that many economists and statisticians 
ascribe a sort of fatalistic nature to the so-called business cycle. 
At any rate, when studying this ebb and flow of the tides of business 
and industry, they seem to forget to give any serious consideration 
to inflation and deflation. In consequence we have the anomaly 
that, while it is a commonplace that long-continued or sharp 
inflation or deflation will be reflected in the figures of employment 
or unemployment, nevertheless, when it comes to the alternation 
of what is called (or miscalled) “ the business cycle ” — booms 
and depressions in trade, times of full employment and great unem- 
ployment, occurring in rapid succession — the relation of these 
phenomena to money and banking is largely forgotten. 

Having been interested for many years in all the effects of 
changes in the purchasing power of the dollar —in other words, 
in changes in the general level of prices — I have long studied the 
effects of those changes on employment, as revealed by statistics. 
During the last three years in particular I have had at least one 
computer in my office almost constantly at work on this problem, 
and have made reports of progress at various meetings of the 
American Statistical Association. Last June a final report was 
made, on the effect of changes in the purchasing power of the dollar 
on the so-called business cycle?. 

What is here presented is largely based on that report, but has 
special reference to unemployment. In that report a correlation 
was found even higher than the 90 per cent. for employment 
reported here, namely, 94.1 per cent. That is, by correlating the 
volume of trade* with the changes in the price level, not with the 
price level itself, and assuming a certain “ distributed lag ” between 
the two, we obtain this high correlation of 94.1 per cent. (+ 941). 
This correlation is so high as largely to explain the major fluctua- 
tions of the so-called business cycle without reference to any of 
the conventional explanations. 

This high correlation reinforces my extreme scepticism about 
the necessary existence, in any important practical sense, of “ the 





1 Business Cycles and Unemployment., New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1923. xu + 405 pp. Cf. pp. 270-271 : “ Proposals to Stabilise the Dollar ”’. 

* Irving FisHer : “ Our Unstable Dollar and the So-called Business Cycle ”’, 
in Journal of the American Statistical Association, June 1925, pp. 179-202. 

* According to the indexes worked out by the Harvard Committee on Economic 
Research. 
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business cycle ”, though I realise that there must be present many 
diverse influences affecting the ups and downs of business. Or 
rather I believe that there are always many cycles, more or less 
blended, but that they are so intertwined that the “business 
cycle ”, or net resultant behaviour of business, as we see it in the 
statistics of trade, is largely a reflection not of those numerous 
and conflicting cyclical movements so much as of the course of 
our unstable dollar. 

The correlation for unemployment, while not quite as high 
as for trade, is sufficiently high to enable us to say that for the 
period considered — between 1915 and the present —- changes in 
the purchasing power of the dollar may very largely explain changes 
in employment. The principle underlying this relationship is, of 
course, familiar. It is that when the dollar is losing value, or in 
other words when the price level is rising, a business man finds 
his receipts rising as fast, on the average, as this general rise of 
prices, but not his expenses, because his expenses consist, to a large 
extent, of things which are contractually fixed, such as interest 
on bonds ; or rent, which may be fixed for five, ten, or ninety-nine 
years ; or salaries, which are often fixed for several years; or 
wages, which are fixed sometimes, either by contract or custom, 
for at least a number of months. For this and other reasons, the 
rise in expenses is slower than the rise in receipts when inflation 
is in progress and the price level is rising or the dollar falling. 
The business man, therefore, finds that his profits increase. In 
fact, during such periods of rapid inflation, when -profits increase 
because prices for receipts rise faster than expenses, we nickname 
the profit-taker the “ profiteer ”. Employment is then stimulated 
— for a time at least. 

The ultimate effects of a long-continued inflation are doubt- 
less bad all round, and even during the period when it does help 
to provide jobs for the labouring man it raises the cost of living 
against him. 

On the other hand, when prices are falling, expenses likewise 
lag behind and reduce profits, for exactly the same reason turned 
about. Consequently, during periods of falling prices profits are 
reduced, bankruptcies are increased, concerns shut down entirely 
or in part, and men are thrown out of work. 

Therefore, what we find in our statistics is exactly what we 
would expect, namely that unemployment is correlated with the 
purchasing power of the dollar. 

A word may be said here as to the technique of the statistical 
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analysis used and to explain why this close correspondence between 
unemployment and changes in the purchasing power of money has 
been so often overlooked. The primary reason is, I believe, the 
failure to perceive the immense difference as regards influence on 
business between the price level and changes in the price level, 
between high and low prices on the one hand and the rise and fall 
of prices on the other. 

It is not a high price level that makes for full employment or 
a low price level that makes for unemployment. Whether a price 
level is high or low has, in the long run, nothing whatever to do 
with employment. We might have a price level one hundred times 
as high as we have today ; and yet, as long as it remained at that 
height without rising or falling for a period of years, there would 
be no reason to expect, as a consequence, any especially full employ- 
ment. . 

Again, we might have a price level ten times as low as our 
present price level, and yet, if it remained there, it would not tend 
to create depression of trade or unemployment. But if we sink 
from one level to another, then, during the time of falling, we do 
produce depression of trade and unemployment. Reversely, if we 
rise from one level to another, then during the period of rising we 
do for a time produce more employment. 

In running an automobile we know that it takes no more petrol 
on a high plateau than on the lowlands, but that it does take much 
more petrol when we are going uphill ; and, on the other hand, 
takes less when we are going downhill. It is the going uphill or 
downhill of the price level on which we should fix attention. We 
need to picture not merely the price itself, but its rates of change. 

In Chart I we see at the bottom a curve P, tracing the price 
level in the United States between 1903 and 1925. It oscillates 
somewhat, but rises gradually to 1916 and then suddenly, as a 
consequence of the war inflation, goes up, at first very rapidly, 
reaching its peak in May 1920, from which point it falls back about 
halfway to January 1922. From that time it oscillates somewhat, 
but not as violently as before. 

If now we try to correlate this curve with a curve for employ- 
ment or unemployment, we find very little relationship. But if 
we take the rate of change of this curve and plot it, we find a very 
close relationship. Let us look at the curve called P’, which oscil- 
lates very rapidly. This P’ indicates the rate of change of the lower 
curve P. That is, while P represents the price level itself, P’ repre- 
sents its “ first derivative ’’, or rate of change. 
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This relationship between P’ and P is in essence very simple. 
When P is running horizontally, whether it is high or low, P’ is 
zero, because there is no rise or fall. When P is running uphill, 
P’ is high. When P is going downhill, P’ is below zero. 

Now we find that P’ is more intimately associated with employ- 
ment than is P. But some further analysis is required to exhibit 
that relationship clearly. This is done by means of a third curve 
P’, derived from the second. P’ is a sort of moving average of P’, 
projected forward. But it is better and clearer to think of P’ as a 
certain composite of P’, on the hypothesis that the effect is dis- 
tributed. In other words, P’is considered as having its effect on 
employment, not all at once, but after a certain lag. If this lag 
were a fixed lag we would merely need to shove the curve P’ bodily 
ahead by a certain number of months. This is the usual statistical 
technique in connecting one curve with another by a lag. 

But it stands to reason that correlating with a fixed lag is an 
extremely inadequate method ; for if, at any one time, inflation is 
going on rapidly, as shown by the rapid ascent of the P curve (or 
the high peak of the P’ curve), the effect on employment will not 
certainly wait for seven months and then suddenly explode, or be 
felt all at once, and after that not be felt at all. Instead, its effect 
will be distributed. It is on this consideration of the actual facts 
of economic action that I have introduced the idea of a distributed 
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lag. The law of distribution of the lag is somewhat analogous to 
the typical law of errors, expressed by the corresponding frequency 
curve. Having tried various types of frequency or probability 
curves, I have found that one approximating to a simplified 
** geometrical ’’ probability curve (a curve which, if plotted on 
logarithmic paper, is a “‘ normal ”’ probability curve) seems best 
suited to show the effect of P’ on unemployment or employment. 

The details are fully explained in the paper already referred to. 
There the distribution of the effect is somewhat as follows : for any 
particular spurt P’ in prices, about three per cent. of the effect 
will be felt in a month ; six per cent. in the second month ; seven 
per cent. in the third, fourth and fifth months respectively, after 
which the effects will gradually taper off'. In the case of price 
changes and unemployment the tapering off is very abrupt instead 
of gradual. 

For any one point of time we can now build up, from the effects 
of a certain aggregate of previous P’’s — or spurts of prices upward 
or downward — their full effect as felt at that one point of time. 
So built up, we get the curve P’ (magnified vertically in order to 
make it more comparable with the other curves). We have now 
reached P’ as derived, in two stages, from the curve P. This P’ 
represents the composite effects of the rates of rise and fall of the 
price level, or the ‘‘ dance of the dollar ”’. 

We next note in Chart II the relation between this dance of 
the dollar as shown by the curve P’, and the fluctuations in employ- 
ment as shown by the curve HZ. The dotted curve H represents 
employment according to the statistics of the Harvard Committee 
of Economic Research®. 

It does not require any correlation coefficient to see that there 
is a remarkably strong resemblance between the two curves, not 
only between their major fluctuations but also, one is tempted to 
believe, between their minor changes, as seen from month to month. 
We notice, for instance, a clear relationship in the depression of 
1908, as also in the boom period of 1917, and in the recession of 1921. 

The correlation between P’ and E for the period 1915-1925 





1 In the present paper the correlation is based on the simplified method de- 
scribed on p. 198, note 1, of ‘Our Unstable Dollar and the So-called Business Cycle”’. 
The short time between the outbreak of the war and September 1915 was excluded 
because, as indicated in the article cited, the influence of the sudden outbreak of 
the war is irrelevant to this study. 

* The Committee obtained its material from various sources, including statistics 
of both employment and unemployment. These were put together into one index 
after verifying the strong inverse correlation between them. 
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is 90 per cent., as already stated’. The question now arises whether 
this conclusion (i.e. of a strong connection between price changes 
and unemployment) may not be partly vitiated by the fact that 
I have adjusted the type of probability curve underlying the lag, 
selecting it out of various possible types of probability curves as 
the one which gives the maximum correlation. In order to test 
this, as will be seen from the article referred to, I have applied the 
curve type with which the maximum correlation for one period 
was obtained to other periods for which no such selection was tried ; 
and, vice versa, I have tried for the maximum fit for the first period 
and also for the second. It turns out that the lowering of the corre- 
lation thereby caused is almost negligible. The calculations were 
carried back to 1877, the earliest time for which the statistics are 
available. 
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We may, therefore, feel certain that changes in the price level 
do definitely foreshadow or anticipate changes in employment. 
Of course, this relationship might conceivably not be causal. So 





1 This high correlation can be obtained only by employing the method of 
“‘ distributed lag ”’. 

The highest correlation between price-change and employment with a fixed 
lag is only 79 per cent. This is for a lag for four months. A three months’ fixed lag 
reduces it to 62 per cent. On the other hand the use of a properly distributed lag 
raises the correlation to 90 per cent. These figures are all for the period September 
1915-December 1924, during most of which violent price changes were occurring. 
For periods of less violent price changes the correlation is less. 
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far as the statistics are concerned, instead of P’ being the cause of 
E, both might conceivably be caused by some third influence. 
Or it might be conceived that price-change simply represents a 
forecast of good or bad business. In fact, I have little doubt that 
both these views contain elements of truth. 

But as the economic analysis already cited certainly indicates 
a causal relationship between inflation and employment or deflation 
and unemployment, it seems reasonable to conclude that what the 
charts show is largely, if not mostly, a genuine and straightforward 
causal relationship ; that the ups and downs of employment are 
the effects, in large measure, of the rises and falls of prices, due in 
turn to the inflation and deflation of money and credit. 

In short, facts and theory both indicate that in the ‘‘ dance of 
the dollar ’’ we have the key, or at any rate a very important key, 
to the major fluctuations in employment. If this conclusion be 
sound, we have in our power, as a means of substantially preventing 
unemployment, the stabilisation of the purchasing power of the 
dollar, pound, franc, lira, mark, crown, and any other monetary 
units. 





Medical Jurisprudence in Social Insurance 


and the Problem of Unification 
by 
Dr. Cesare BIONDI 


Professor in the University of Siena 


The problem of the unification of social insurance, which has 
already been considered in this Review in its sociological and technical 
aspects, is discussed below from the medico-legal standpoint. Pro- 
fessor Biondi briefly surveys, and rejects, the arguments ordinarily 
put forward by the opponents of unification, and then proceeds to 
point out the drawbacks from the medical standpoint of the sub- 
division of insurance into a number of distinct branches. The tech- 
nical difficulties of securing a sound expert opinion in the present 
state of science are in fact frequently complicated by the often arti- 
ficial distinctions drawn by the law between the various risks covered 
by insurance. In particular, the author shows with the help of 
examples how difficult it sometimes is to draw the line between 
occupational and ordinary disease, between occupational disease 
and industrial accident, between post-traumatic and ordinary 
disease, between industrial and non-industrial accident. And the 
doctor’s consequent uncertainty is the more serious because the amount 
of compensation granted will depend on his opinion, the rates dif- 
fering according to the cause of the incapacity for work. The author 
accordingly is convinced that there are great advantages in the uni- 
fication of the various branches of insurance and in the uniformisation 
of the various rates of compensation provided. 


DO not propose in this brief account to study the sociological 
or technical aspects of insurance. The problem of unification, 
which is one of the most debated questions of social policy’, has 
been dealt with from this point of view by authors specially quali- 
fied for the task and the International Labour Review has already 
published notable articles on the matter. Krzeczkowski’, Freund?, 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XI, No. 4, April 1925, pp. 474-508 : 
“The Administrative Machinery of Social Insurance ”’, by Joseph L. CoHEN. 

* Ibid., Vol VIII, No. 5, Nov. 1923, pp. 637-643 : ‘* Social Insurance and Inter- 
national Legislation ”’. 

* Ibid., Vol. XI, No. 1, Jan. 1925, pp. 1-14 : “A Plan for the Reorganisation 
of Social Insurance in Germany ”’. 
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and Cohen! have declared themselves in favour of unification 
and the Royal Commission appointed in Australia to consider the 
establishment of national insurance also supported this measure 
in the report which it submitted in June of last year*. Pribram’, 
the Chief of the Statistical Section of the International Labour 
Office, and Chessa‘, to quote the last two authors who have ex- 
pressed a contrary opinion, recommend the co-ordination of the 
services of the various branches of insurance. 

I cannot say that the arguments against unification appear 
to me conclusive or that they have served to shake the conviction 
which I have more than once expressed on this matter’. One 
argument put forward is that where the organisation of the various 
branches of insurance is already an accomplished fact, unification 
would be a difficult matter, since it would involve interference 
with established institutions and interests and lead to almost 
unsurmountable opposition. Hence unification, if practicable at 
all, would be so only in countries in which no system of social 
insurance exists and in which there would consequently be no 
danger of opposition on the part of persons interested in the main- 
tenance of a divided system. It still remains to be proved whether 
the interests involved are so formidable that a powerful State 
need hesitate to combat them on behalf of the general public, 
which would really benefit by the grouping of the various branches. 
In my opinion, the objection raised applies at most to countries 
in which individual interests outweigh the interest of the nation 
as a whole ; it does not apply to those more advanced countries, 
in which the state is strong enough to place the supreme interests 
of the country above individual considerations. 

A stronger argument is to be found in the technical difficulties 
attending any system of unified insurance. As Pribram very 
justly remarks, the risk, in the technical sense, from the worker’s 
point of view is not merely the loss of his wages but is rather one 
of two different contingencies : either that he may lose all or part 





1 Ibid., loc. cit., and Social Insurance Unified (London, 1924.) 

2 Report of the Royal Commission on National Insurance; Green, 1925. Cf. 
also International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1926, pp. 69-82: “A 
Proposal for National Insurance in Australia ”’. 

8 International Labour Review, Vol. XI, No. 3, March 1925, pp. 303-317 : “* The 
Unification of Social Insurance ”’. 

4 Le assicurazioni sociali, First year, No. 2, March-April 1925, p. 1 : “ Le assi- 
curazioni sociale e la legislazione internazionale ”’. 

5 Cf. L’incapacita al lavoro. Turin, Unione tipografica editrice torinese, 1926. 
620 pp. 
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of his full working capacity or that he may be prevented by social 
or economic reasons, while still in possession of that capacity, 
from disposing of it on the Jabour market. Further, as the cal- 
culation of the probability varies for sickness, disablement, death, 
occupational disease or accident, and unemployment, it neces- 
sarily follows that the risk, in the technical sense, of each of these 
is also different. Hence if, from the actuarial point of view, an 
insurance system is to be based solely on the degree of probability 
of the particular event the effects of which it is specifically designed 
to meet, there can be no question of amalgamating, by any single 
uniform provision, the various probabilities of different events ; 
in other words, there can be no question of merging risks which 
are fundamentally different. This objection, however, seems to 
me to be more serious in appearance than in substance ; the reasons 
for this will be seen later. For the moment I would merely 
note that the division of risks into physical risks and risks of an 
economic and social character would simplify matters very con- 
siderably, without, however, preventing the co-ordination of the 
different branches. 

Chessa starts from a different point of view. What concerns 
him is not so much unification, per se, as the possibility of establish- 
ing an international system of social insurance ; and he examines 
the economic difficulties which stand in the way of such a scheme. 
I am not competent to give an opinion on these difficulties ; though 
I consider that international agreements, in one form or another, 
may prevent insurance schemes, whether on a mutual or other 
basis, from placing the industry of any given country in a position 
of inferiority on the world market. This view appears to me all 
the sounder in that the essential object of international agreements 
is to prevent the risks of accident, occupational disease, etc. from 
constituting an inordinate burden on the industry of any given 
country, without considering (at least for the moment) the par- 
ticular means adopted to meet such risks : laws on reparation or 
compensation, or compulsory mutual insurance schemes, which 
are the only measures that concern us when considering tendencies 
towards unification. Chessa, however, — though in his study 
this point is only of secondary importance — also alludes to the 
difficulties of unification in et per se ; he does not confine himself 
to an examination of the differences presented by the risks from 
the point of view of insurance, but adds that there can be no ques- 
tion of amalgamating provisions under which the sums granted to 
a worker who is incapacitated from earning are calculated on various 
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different scales. In substance, Chessa accepts as beyond discussion 
the principle that the allowance or compensation shall not be 
uniform but shall be higher for occupational accident or disease 
than for ordinary sickness. I am not in entire agreement with 
him on this point and I am glad to find that my views are shared 
by Cohen’, though I admit that most of the specialists who have 
studied the question agree with Chessa. It appears to me that a 
first essential is to eliminate from the conception of social insurance 
all the old theories based on Roman law of compensation for 
injury sustained, and to introduce the more modern conception 
of a provision based upon the principle of mutuality which shall 
guarantee a minimum standard of living to the worker who for 
any reason is incapable of earning. 

Further, as I shall have occasion to demonstrate, the existence 
of varying standards of allowances or compensation results in 
serious disputes in the enforcement of insurance laws, and so 
involves heavy and quite needless expenditure, which benefits 
only those who make their profit round the margin of these laws. 


I have touched upon these considerations, which are not 
strictly within my competence, in order to justify my preference 


for a unified system of insurance. They do not, however, as I 
have already said, constitute the real subject of this study. Speak- 
ing as a doctor who has specialised for quarter of a century in both 
the theory and the practice of the medical jurisprudence of insur- 
ance, I find in the subdivision of insurance so many and so grave 
drawbacks that I must lay special stress on this point, and this 
for reasons of two kinds. In the first place, we medico-legal prac- 
titioners cannot and must not disregard the question of the defi- 
nition and nature of those legal relationships which cannot be 
established without expert opinion. If, in a concrete case, a 
legal relationship can only be established by means of a medico- 
legal opinion and if that opinion is still uncertain, not because 
the expert is incompetent but because medical knowledge is not 
sufficiently advanced, neither the social nor the legal objects of 
the legislator will be attained. 

Further, since it is beyond question that a legal provision 
loses all efficacy whenever it cannot be correctly applied, the legis- 
lator should refrain from specifying legal relationships which 
cannot be established without medico-legal proof of a kind which 





1 Loc. cit. 
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in the present stage of science may not be certainly obtainable ; 
while if such relationships have already been specified, the legislator 
must be informed of the amendments needed to make the requisite 
proof a practical possibility. 

In addition, as Cohen very rightly remarks, the assessment of 
the risk in the various branches of social insurance is dependent 
on knowledge of the happening of those very events which the 
insurance is specifically intended to cover. The frequency of ac- 
cidents, occupational disease, and ordinary disease cannot be deter- 
mined, for the purposes of the actuarial bases of insurance, unless 
these various medico-legal entities can be defined with certainty. 
If they are not distinguishable from one another by definite cri- 
teria supplied by medical jurisprudence, not only will it be impos- 
sible to apply correctly the legal provisions which make distinctions 
between them, but the assessment of the risk for the purposes of 
insurance will be uncertain and misleading. 

The medico-legal formulae established by social insurance laws 
for the legal relationships sanctioned by them are anything but 
well defined. There isso much overlapping and there are so many 
gradations between ordinary disease, occupational disease, and indus- 
trial accidents, that any attempt at more detailed analysis, with a 
view to erecting definite barriers between them, is necessarily 
doomed to failure. To anyone who is not a doctor, and indeed 
to a doctor not conversant with the theory and practice of social 
insurance, such a distinction does not appear difficult. Ordinary 
disease is taken to be sickness which may affect anyone, and has 
no relation to the occupation of the person affected ; occupational 
disease, on the other hand, means sickness due to some harmful 
cause arising out of the specific work of the individual in question. 
And there appears to be no difficulty in distinguishing between 
occupational diseases properly so called and industrial accidents. 
The former term applies if the harmful cause is inseparable from 
the regular and normal course of the work and operates by a slow, 
repeated, and multiple action ; the second applies when the harmful 
cause is the result of an unusual and abnormal event which inter- 
rupts the regular course of the work and operates by a sudden, 
concentrated, and violent action, confined within a definite short 
period of time. 

In spite of the apparently clear demarcation between them, no 
one now doubts the impossibility of differentiating between the 
majority of occupational diseases and ordinary diseases. This is 
shown by the fact that, even though it may appear opportune and 
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equitable from the sociological point of view to accord the same 
treatment to a worker suffering from an occupational disease and 
a worker who is the victim of an accident, no country has dared 
to promulgate a law assimilating all occupational diseases to 
industrial accidents. In order to reconcile ethical requirements 
with practical possibilities, the legislator has been obliged to draw 
upa list of the occupational diseases to which the laws on compensa- 
tion or insurance are toapply. But it has been found that it is not 
enough simply to enumerate the various occupational diseases and 
the operations in which they may be contracted ; their various 
clinical aspects must also be specified. Thus, in France, under 
“ead poisoning” the law specifies colic, myalgia and arthralgia, 
paralysis of the extensor muscles, saturnine hysteria, nephritis, 
and saturnine gout, and under “ mercury poisoning” it specifies 
stomatitis, tremor, malnutrition, cachexia, and paralysis. 
Nothwithstanding, not only the occupational diseases included 
in these lists but even the diseases described more minutely 
in the French law cannot be defined with any certainty. 

Let us leave on one side the difficulty of finding positive criteria 
for the diagnosis of chronic poisoning by zinc or nickel and consider 
for a moment the poisons whose action is better known, such as 
Jead and mercury, the only ones included in the French list. Expe- 
rimental researches on the action of lead show — as already 
suggested by clinical observation — that, in many syndromes of 
chronic poisoning lead acts as a stimulus. whose effects are not 
distinguishable from those of other stimuli. Setting aside haema- 
tological symptoms, which I cannot regard, like certain authorities, 
as absolutely characteristic, researches recently carried out in my 
laboratory by Professor Giuseppe Bianchini have shown that lead 
stimulates the reticulo-endothelial system not only by restoring 
it to its haematopoietic function, as do other physiopathological 
mechanisms, but also in the fibroblastic direction, as is found in 
the case of other poisons, e.g. alcohol. Thus I cannot understand 
how anyone can seriously hope at present to succeed in distin- 
guishing, with the precision which is necessary in such decisions, 
a granular kidney of saturnine origin from one due to other causes, 
or a saturnine hepatic cirrhosis from an alcoholic cirrhosis. 

As regards mercury poisoning, the French list includes both 
industries in which the workers have to handle mercury compounds 
(treatment of skins and furs and stuffing animals by a process 
involving the use of mercury salts) and industries in which the 
workers are exposed to mercury vapour (distillation of mercury, 
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carotting, etc.). It is now known that the physiopathological 
mechanism and hence the symptomatology differ essentially 
according to whether the intoxication is due to mercury compounds 
or to mercury vapour’. 

Of the effects produced by the action of mercury compounds, the 
French list of diseases mentions only stomatitis, which, although 
a warning symptom, is certainly not the only one, and still less 
the most important. Further, while mercurial tremor, which 
occurs only in the case of poisoning by mercury vapour, is so char- 
acteristic as to admit of accurate diagnosis even when the doctor 
has no knowledge of the presence of mercury vapour in the work 
place’, it is difficult to distinguish malnutrition and cachexia of 
mercurial origin from malnutrition and cachexia due to other 
causes, although the researches now being carried out in my 
laboratory give me good reason to suppose that the neurovegetative 
centres are affected. : 

If then, diagnosis is so difficult in these forms of intoxication 
(lead and mercury) which are among the occupational diseases 
easiest to distinguish from ordinary diseases, there is no doubt 
that for other occupational diseases the uncertainty is so great 
as to discourage any extension of the existing lists and still more 


any idea of providing compensation, in one form or another, for 
all occupational diseases. 


The distinction between occupational diseases and industrial 
accidents is equally far from being either clear or easy in all cases. 
In Italian jurisprudence, for example, anthrax contracted under 
certain specific conditions is regarded as an industrial accident, 
whereas in most countries which have compensation or insurance 
laws for occupational diseases on the list system anthrax, when 
contracted under the very conditions which in Italy lead to its 
being considered as an industrial accident, is included in the list 
of occupational diseases. It appears to me — not from any blind 
desire to support the tendencies of Italian jurisprudence, but as. 





1 Cf. the studies of MERGET and the recent studies of my pupil, Dr. FRaNcronI1,. 
published in the Proceedings of the Sixth Italian Congress of Industrial 
Medicine (Venice, 1924). 

* Bronp1 : “‘ Contributo allo studio dell’ idrargirismo professionale’’, in Riviste 
critica di Clinica medica, VIIth year, 1906, and Atti della Associazione mineraria. 
Sarda, 1906. 
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the result of firm scientific conviction — that the principle adopted 
in Italy is more in keeping with the theoretical distinction between 
occupational diseases and accidents, though I admit the force of 
the arguments adduced to the contrary, arguments which are sup- 
ported by certain Italian scientists, including that eminent specialist 
in industrial pathology, Gaetano Pieraccini’. I cannot understand 
how anyone can refuse to admit that a hide infected with anthrax 
constitutes an abnormal and unusual event, in short, an accidental 
cause which is liable to produce harmful effects. Nor do I see 
how the absorption of anthrax spores or bacilli into the organism 
of a worker, through a lesion already existing or produced in the 
course of his work, can be regarded as other than a violent cause 
of injury operating during a short period of time within precise 
limits. Since in the case considered, however the path has been 
opened to them, the subsquent absorption of the germs takes 
place during the performance of the worker’s normal duties, or, 
as the Italian law puts it, on the occasion of work, we have here, 
in my opinion, all the conditions required to define anthrax so 
contracted as a disease resulting from an industrial accident. 

The objection is, however, raised that a tanner who has to handle 
skins, some of which are inevitably infected with anthrax, is in 
danger of infection in essentially the same way as lead and mercury 
workers are in danger of lead or mercury poisoning. The inevit- 
ability of the presence of the harmful cause, and hence of the disease, 
even considered as a more or less rare event, does not seem to me 
to be decisive in drawing the line between occupational disease 
and accident, for it must inevitably happen — within certain limits, 
perhaps — that one day or another a gear will break or a boiler 
burst or a scaffolding collapse. And there seems to me to be as 
little reason for refusing to recognise a violent or sudden cause in 
the absorption of infectious anthrax germs or indeed in that of 
germs of any other kind. 

There is no need, however, to dwell at greater length on the 
arguments for and against the tendencies of Italian jurisprudence ; 
I shall therefore not stop to discuss whether or not the absorption 
of infectious germs can be regarded as a violent cause, whether 
or not the microtraumatisn of the sting of a fly which injects the 
germs should or should not be assimilated to the macrotraumatism 





1 Cf. the treatise on labour pathology by Preraccrni and the treatise on 
industrial accidents by the late Borrt, both published by the Societa editrice 


Milanese. 
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which some authorities regard as the criterion of an accident, 
or whether an acute morbid state can or cannot be regarded as 
an occupational disease. In order to prove my point, that is, the 
uncertainty of any line which may be drawn between the two 
entities, it will be sufficient to note that the same event occurring 
under identical conditions may be regarded by some authorities 
as an occupational disease and by others as a disease resulting 
from an industrial accident. 

But there is a further point. If we go on to analyse the relations 
between ankylostomiasis and malaria on the one hand, and the 
work done on the other, we reach the strange conclusion that 
the same morbid condition would have to be considered in some 
cases as an occupational disease and in others as a disease resulting 
from an industrial accident. This perhaps would not be of much 
moment but for the serious and perhaps insurmountable difficulty 
of determining to which category any given case belongs. Suppose 
it granted that a disease resulting from an industrial accident 
must be due to a single harmful cause, and an occupational disease 
to a multiple harmful cause. If the mud in which a miner’s feet 
are immersed in a gallery contains a considerable number of 
ankylostoma Jarvae, their simultaneous or almost simultaneous 
penetration of his organism may be sufficient to produce ankylo- 
stomiasis ; such a case would obviously constitute an accident. 
If, however, the mud contains a smaller quantity of larvae, succes- 
sive and multiple penetration will be necessary before the intestines 
contain a sufficient number of worms to produce the disease (ankylo- 
stomiasis) ; this would constitute an industrial disease. 

It has been poinved out! that the same argument can be applied 
to malaria, since, according to some authorities, the sting of a 
single mosquito would not be sufficient to cause the disease. Thus 
if there were a large number of mosquitoes in the air, it might 
be claimed that the multiple injection of thesporozoites had occurred 
simultaneously or almost so, so that the malarial infection con- 
tracted on the occasion of work would have to be regarded as 
an accident. If, on the other hand, there were only a small number 
of infected mosquitoes and the injection of the parasites occurred 
on several occasions at longer or shorter intervals, the malarial 
infection so contracted would have to be regarded as an occupational 
disease. We are therefore faced with the problem of how to dis- 





1 Cf. GABRIELLE : “ Due obiezioni alla malaria-infortunio '’, in Rassegna della 
Previdenza Sociale, Vth year, No. 11, Nov. 1918, p. 1182. 
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criminate between the two cases, and it is obvious that the purely 
theoretical side of the question alone lends itself to endless dis- 
cussion. 

These few instances are sufficient to show the uncertainty and 
difficulty of fixing the Jength of time to be taken as a criterion 
for the suddenness of the harmful action or, according to Italian 
law, for the violence of the cause required to determine an industrial 
accident. There can obviously be no question of taking the word 
“ suddenness ” in its absolute sense : for example, the fact that 
several minutes are required for a poisonous gas to vitiate the 
air does not prevent this from being an unusual, abnormal, unfore- 
seen, or sudden event; nor, similarly, can the fact that the poisonous 
gas does not produce its effect for some minutes prevent this 
from being considered a single, concentrated, and violent harmful 
cause. If once the idea of suddenness is abandoned — as it needs 
must be — there is no way of knowing exactly where to stop. 
German jurispruglence has for some years gone so far as to consider 
the working week a short period. In view of this tendency, we 
may ask whether it is not possible for lead colic, which was for 
some time regarded as the classic example of an occupational 
disease and is still included in many compensation lists, to be 


considered and even to be recognised as an industrial accident. 
Similarly, lesions resulting from multiple contusive traumatisms, 


, 


including the “ beat knee ” and “ beat elbow ” which figure in 
the British list of occupational diseases entitling to compensation, 
might, according to the tendencies of German jurisprudence — 
tendencies which are neither strange nor irrational — be transferred 
without difficulty to the category of accidents. 


Further, it is not always possible to distinguish even between 
diseases resulting from industrial accidents and ordinary diseases. 
The difficulty arises primarily from a circumstance which may 
at the same time make it difficult to distinguish between occupation- 
al diseases and ordinary diseases, namely, the intervention of a 
concomitant cause. The harmful cause, which is concentrated 
and unforeseen, if not sudden, may find in the worker’s organism 
a pre-existent morbid state in presence of which its effects take 
an unusual and unusually serious form. It may happen that the 
action of the harmful cause predominates to such an extent that 
the pre-existing morbid state is of secondary importance, but it 
may also happen that this state plays a preponderating part in 
producing the injury, so that it would be more correct to speak 
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of the aggravation of a latent disease. And we may by degrees 
arrive at cases in which the facts due to a previous morbid state 
play so important a part that it is impossible to decide whether 
the action of the harmful cause arising out of the accidental cause 
should be assigned the rank of a true and proper cause, or whether 
it should not be considered as merely an occasion’. 

If we bear in mind the distinction between cause and occasion 
as it applies in problems relating to accidents, and if we consider 
as the cause that factor which has in itself the generic power of 
producing a given effect, and as the occasion the factor which, 
not possessing such power, has simply power to promote or bring 
into action, or, in other words, to catalyse the true and proper 
causes, we can differentiate a little more clearly between certain 
events. Thus, for example, the effort which has not in itself the 
generic power of producing hernia is the occasion and not the 
cause of the hernia, whereas it may be the cause of strangulation, 
co-operating to produce it with the pre-existing state of hernia. 
Similarly, the contact of a resisting body with the skin of a varicose 
and oedematous member, without contusion or excoriation, may 
be the occasion of the detachment of the portion of the epidermis 
covering the interpapillary spaces, so that the subsequent necrosis, 
first of the malpighian stratum, and then of the dermis, which 
break down as the result of the irregularity in the venous circulation, 
brings akout varicose ulceration ; whereas if the mere contact of 
the resisting body produces true and proper traumatic action, 
this plays the part of cause, and the varicose ulcer which follows 
is the combined effect of the traumatism and of the previous 
morbid state, both these factors contributing as joint concomitant 
causes towards the production of the disease. 

While it is possible to establish these distinctions in theory, 
it 1s not always easy to do so with any certainty in practice, or 
to have them accepted, even if sufficiently precise, by the Courts. 
And if we consider that the occasion may sometimes appear to 
be, and be considered, the cause, and that a coincidence which 
is neither the occasion nor the cause may be promoted to the 
status of a causal agency in virtue of the principle post hoc ergo 
propter hoc ; if we also take into account the fact that — except 
under a few legislations, such as that of Switzerland — the existence 





1 Cf. an interesting note by my pupil, Prof. Giuseppe BIANCHINI : ‘“ Causa, 
concausa, occasione e coincidenza nella pratica infortunistica ”, in Rassegna della 
Previdenza sociale, XIIth year, No. 11, Nov. 1925, p. 53. 
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of a previous morbid state does not involve any change in the 
amount of the allowance or compensation, we can realise how 
innumerable and difficult of solution the possible disputes may be. 

Further, even if we keep strictly within the sphere of concomi- 
tance and consider only post-traumatic diseases, it must not 
be forgotten that our knowledge, which is often very uncertain 
as regards the morbid effects of traumatism irrespective of a pre- 
existing state, is quite indefinite and uncertain as regards the 
aggravation which traumatism is supposed to involve in the case 
of certain affections such as tumours, tuberculosis, etc. 

The problem of post-traumatic diseases, whether or not in 
conjunction with a pre-existing morbid state, calls for methodical 
and severely scientific research, tor it is still, generally speaking, 
at the purely empiric stage. And I do not think that it will be 
possible for some time to come to throw sufficient light on this 
important branch of physiopathology to reduce to any appreciable 
extent the differences of opinion and the sterile discussions on 
problems of industrial accidents which at present cause such waste 
of useful energy. 

A further difficulty in fixing and defining the legal relationship 
is raised by the distinction between industrial and non industrial 
accidents, a distinction which, under nearly every legislation, 
serves as a criterion for the granting or refusal of compensation. 
It is true that many cases fall clearly into one or the other category, 
but numbers of cases present difficulties. The formulae of the law 
vary in explicitness as regards the worker’s obligations under the 
contract of service and the question of occupational risk ; the 
definitions laid down are lacking in precision, and admit of elastic 
interpretation, both in the mind of the legislator and in the decisions 
of the authority called upon to interpret them. The Italian for- 
mula, “ on the occasion of work ”, is one of the widest in existence, 
but for that very reason leads to much uncertainty and dispute. 
I need only recall the divergent decisions recorded as to whether 
the effects of lightning on agricultural workers, or of accidents 
resulting from the means of transport employed by workers to 
reach their work, should be included among the accidents covered 
by compulsory insurance. Much energy is wasted over the dis- 
cussion of these distinctions, which the letter of the law and the 
interpretation of the Courts are alike powerless to eliminate. 

Where sickness insurance exists, these difficulties are lessened 
but are not entirely absent, since generally speaking the sums 
paid for sickness due to occupational disease or accident are higher 
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than those for ordinary sickness. There is the further difficulty 
of determining the point where the state of sickness ends and the 
state of invalidity begins ; and while this point does not involve 
all the uncertainty or waste of energy noted in the other cases, 
it is not entirely free from difficulties, particularly as regards 
prevention of the state of invalidity, which, for obvious reasons, 
cannot be satisfactorily effected if the two branches of insurance 
are kept distinct, as it could be if they were unified. I do not propose 
to dwell upon this point, which has already been fully dealt with 
by Freund in this Review and which I myself have discussed else- 
where, in particular in my report to the first Sardinian Congress 
on Social Insurance’. 


I have endeavoured to show all the difficulties and drawbacks 
involved in the administration of the different branches of social 
insurance when these are kept distinct from one another, as in 
the various existing legislations. Insurance experts will easily 
estimate the waste of energy and money caused by the conflicts 
of ideas and interests which are inevitable under the present 
system, and will be able to determine whether the technical 


difficulties which would follow unification can be surmounted, and 
if so, how. 

Co-ordination, it is true, will not do away with these conflicts, 
which are due primarily to the diversity of the benefits granted 
by the different branches. I personally cannot see what objection, 
either from the ethical or from the social point of view, there 
can be to equalising the sums payable to the sufferer under the 
various risks involving a reduction in working capacity and hence 
in earning capacity. Social insurance is more and more discarding 
the idea of individual responsibility, and assuming the character 
of provision made by the state, in the interests of the community, 
to ensure its (economically) weaker members a minimum level of 
subsistence when they lose their working or earning capacity, and 
at the same time, by a process of economic determinism, to urge 
those who have to bear the burden of these measures to reduce 
the probability of the risks; with the growth of this tendency 
there is no longer any justification for making the stms granted 
depend on the cause ot the loss of working capacity. The amount 





* “ L’assicurazione malattie ”, in Rassegna della Previdenza Sociale, Xth year, 
No. 2, Feb. 1923, p. 17. 
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of the allowance or compensation, by whatever name it is called, 
should be fixed with reference to the economic possibilities of each 
country, allowing for the possibility that the burden of the con- 
tributions paid for social insurance, as has recently been pointed 
out', may ultimately devolve on the consumer, that is, on the 
whole community, no matter who actually pays the contribution. 

At present, owing to the variability in the benefits granted, 
according to whether the case is one of accident, sickness, or invalid- 
ity, difficult cases are encountered, which are often settled for 
sentimental reasons by a displacement of the actuarial bases of 
insurance, a method which puts weapons in the hands of the 
adversaries of insurance institutions. Sometimes the victim of an 
industrial accident receives some kind of pension or lump sum, 
when the reduction in working capacity does not involve a reduction 
in earning capacity. If the disease results in permanent disablement 
involving a reduction in working capacity, in consequence of which 
the earning capacity is reduced by less than two-thirds, the victim, 
in the majority of countries — even in those with a fairly adequate 
system of social insurance — is left to his own resources. If it 
were decided to grant a lower sum than that granted for total 
disablement to the worker who has lost, say, half his earning capa- 
city, or some even smaller fraction if this were thought possible, 
and if any injury less than the limit so fixed — representing loss 
of earning capacity which does not permit of assessment — were 
ignored, it might perhaps be possible to balance the cost by the 
saving effected on the smaller sums granted for occupat:onal 
diseases and accidents. 

But, as I have already said, it is not within my competence 
to go further into these questions, which I merely note, or to deal 
with a further technica] problem of insurance which would still 
remain, even if benefits could be made uniform as the result of 
. unification. As Pribram rightly remarks, the risks of ordinary 
sickness, accident, and occupational disease are not the same, 
since the frequency of these events varies. Further, those who 
have to bear the burden of the risk are entitled to know the extent 
of that risk. This, however, can only be ascertained at present 
from the number of cases compensated, as owing to the existing 
uncertainty as to the classification of the various cases, accurate 
data for forming an estimate are not available. Such data could 





1 Korxiscu : “ The Financial Resources of Socia! Insurance ”’, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 6, Dec. 1924, pp. 909-934. 
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perhaps be collected with greater certainty if the unification of 
insurance were to eliminate that play of interests which tends to 
transfer from one branch to another the burden of a certain case 
or group of cases ; if, in other words, the uniformity of benefits 
left no further reason for wishing to classify an ordinary disease 
as a disease resulting from an accident, or to prevent an ordinary 
disease from being considered as an occupational disease. Freed 
from the unavoidable influence of conflicting interests and feelings, 
the doctors could approach with a more open mind the problem 
of determining the origin of the various affections and of assessing 
the relative contributions of the various concomitant causes. So 
would grow up a body of opinion, more reliable because less coloured 
by preconceived ideas, to form a sounder actuarial basis for the 
assessment of the risks and the distribution of contributions. 


No one realises more fully than I that the process of unifying 
social insurance by equalising benefits can be neither swift nor 
easy. In évery sphere of activity, however, even the most difficult 
results are achieved if their necessity and the drawbacks of an imper- 
fect solution are pointed out at the opportune moment. Among 


the drawbacks attending the separation of the different branches 
of social insurance there are many which are encountered every 
day by doctors in their ordinary practice. I have felt it necessary 
to point out these drawbacks and to discuss them, not from any 
sceptical desire to make distinctions appear impossible which are 
unavoidable at the present day, but in order to remind insurance 
experts that certain medico-legal problems, to which I have 
briefly alluded, not only influence the solution adopted in particular 
cases, but are of decisive importance for certain lines of sociological 
progress, which can only be surely laid down on the foundations 
to be provided by our studies. 





Desertion and the Freedom of the Seaman 
(concluded) 


by 
Charles R. CLEE 


Formerly Superintendent, Mercantile Marine, Great Britain 


The first part of this article, which appeared in the May number 
of the Review, contained a historical sketch on the question of the sea- 
man’s right to leave his ship, and an account of the causes of deser- 
tion and of the struggle for freedom under the law to quit a vessel whilst 
in safe harbour. The concluding portion of the article, given below, 
carries further the discussion of the economic and legal aspects of the 
problem, in particular the effects of the United States law which enables 
a seaman to obtain half payment of wages in an interm€diate sport, 
such provision being regarded as the crux of the whole problem. 
Finally, the appendices give in tabular form a comparative summary 


of the legislation of various countries relating to desertion and refusal 
of duty and the apprehension of absent seamen. 


IV. Tue Economic ASPECT 


'1\HE wage question has always exercised a powerful influence on 

desertion. In Section II of this article it was shown how abuses 
leading to desertion arose out of the method of the payment of 
wages. It is intended in this Section to deal with another aspect 
of this problem. In astatement drafted by Mr. Furuseth and printed 
in the Congressional Record of the United States, on “ the decay 
of seamanship in Europe and America ”?, prior to the passing of 
the Seamen’s Act of 1915, it was said : 


If the men coming to the United States from other countries could 
quit their vessels in ports of the United States and re-ship them in some 
other vessel, the wages would become equalised. It is not suggested 
that the seamen should be paid off, it is suggested that they should 
be able to obtain one half of their own wages and that they should not 
be arrested and delivered back to their masters. 





1 Senate Document, No. 216, 63rd Congress, 23 October 1913. 
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This proposal ultimately found expression in the Seamen’s 
Act of 1915 which requires the master of a vessel (including a foreign 
vessel whilst in a United States port) to pay to a seaman, on 
demand, under certain circumstances, one-half of the balance of 
his wages due. Failure to comply with this demand releases the 
seaman from his contract and entitles him to the full payment of 
his wages!. 

This provision, according to the advocates of the Seamen’s 
Act, was intended to equalise wages and was regarded as comple- 
mentary to those provisions of the Act which abolished arrest and 
imprisonment for desertion. Indeed, the half-wage clause was 
regarded as “ the crux of the whole situation”. It was explained 
that without it “no equalisation of wages could take place, for it 
is this provision (coupled with the desertion clause) which enables 
foreign sailors to leave their ships in American ports in order to 
re-ship at American wages’. ” 

Referring to this scheme of equalisation of wages, in the American 
Labour Legislation Review for the March quarter 1925, Prof. Paul 
Taylor of the University of California — author of the interesting 
book entitled The Sailors’ Union of the Pacific — wrote: 


The Seamen’s Act giving all seamen in the United States ports the 
right to quit and to demand one half of the wages earned is intended 
to raise foreign seamen’s wages to the American level through the 
pressure of desertion or threats of desertion of foreign seamen, when 
they reach our ports’. 


During the war and the continued period of shipping activity 
economic conditions were exceptional and were all in favour of the 
equalisation scheme. The great expansion of the American mer- 
cantile marine was an important factor in increasing the demand for 
seamen during a period of great scarcity of labour. This can better 
be realised by the following figures. 

Wages on American vessels (for A.B. ratings), apart from food, 
rose from $30 per month on 30 June 1915 to $75 on 30 June 





1 Section 4 of the Seamen’s Act, 1915, as amended, entitles the seaman to receive 
on demand (not oftener than once in 5 days nor more than once in the same harbour 
on the same entry) half the balance of his wages due after the voyage has been com- 
menced, when the vessel calls at a port to load and deliver cargo before the voyage 
is ended. 

* Seamen’s Journal of the International Seamen’s Union of America, 8 March 
1922. 

* The United States courts have now held that the seaman’s demand for half 
wages must be made in good faith and that if it is made with the intent to quit the 
vessel the demand is void. (The “ Tairoa”’, C.C.A., No. 244, 3 March 1924; the 
“‘ Belgier ”, D.C., 246, Fed. 966 ; etc.) 
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1919 (ultimately reaching $85). The corresponding wages on 


foreign vessels on 30 June 1919 were : 
$ 


Scandinavian 75 
British, Belgian, and Greek 70 
Spanish 40 
French 301 
Japanese 20? 

After 1920 shipping became depressed and the demand for sea- 
men was satisfied. A general downward tendency in wages was 
initiated, and in 1923 the position was so changed that Mr. Furu- 
seth, in a pamphlet entitled The Shipowners and the I. W. W., 
published by the Pacific District Unions of the International Sea- 
men’s Union of America, was induced to declare : 


That the American ships pay higher wages to-day is not true. Aus- 
tralia, England, Sweden and Denmark pay as high and some of them 
higher wages. That food and quarters are better is not true, except 
in the purely coastwise trade, and that refers only to food. 


Apart from the actual rate of wages paid, it is important to have 
regard to the nef remuneration received by a seaman during the 
year. According to a statement made in the United States Senate 
on 21 July 1921, an American seaman is “ never employed more 
than 9 or 10 months out of the year and is often out of employment 
half the time, no matter how efficient and industrious he may be. ” 
The position is still more serious during periods of depression 
such as have existed since 1920. Comparing the net wages, etc. 
received by sailors on American and British vessels, it is admitted 
that in the long run the advantage belongs to the latter*. During 
periods of involuntary unemployment, a sailor in Great Britain is 
entitled to receive unemployment benefit at the rate of 18s. a 
week, with allowances for wife and children, if any. If he is sick, 





1 These figures are extracted from the 1920 annual report of the International 
Seamen’s Union of America. This report points out that the comparatively lower 
rate of pay in the French mercantile marine was probably due in a large measure 
to its semi-military character, thus preventing the Seamen’s Act from exerting its 
full influence. 

* As regards Japanese wages, the same report points out that the difficulty of 
their presentation is increased because of the peculiar and exaggerated subdivision 
of Japanese crews and lack of uniformity as far as pay is concerned. Apart 
from wages, which are higher on the larger sea-going and passenger vessels, regard 
must be had to the varying allowances paid. Indeed, Japanese seamen, whose 
organisations have much developed since 1920, have been able substantially to 
maintain the level of their total remuneration, despite the depressed state of the 
shipping industry. 

* It may be noted that section 5 (2) of the Aliens Restriction (Amendment) 
Act, 1919, prohibits the engagement abroad of aliens in British ships at less than 
the standard rates ruling in the United Kingdom. Cf. Hansard, 19 June 1925. 
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he is entitled to sickness benefit at the rate of 15s. a week and free 
medical benefit, etc. Moreover, he is entitled to an old-age bene- 
fit of 10s. a week at the age of 65, under the Old-Age Pensions Act. 
All this is apart from existing seamen’s funds which provide old- 
age pensions for seamen'. There are no such state schemes for 
American seamen?. 

The equalisation scheme can, however, have another effect 
from that originally intended. Mr. Gompers, then President of 
the American Federation of Labour, in an open letter to Congress 
in January 1923, stated : 


This last spring England adopted the policy of gradually getting 
rid of inefficient men. She is doing this in combination between the 
seamen themselves.... Under this system and the wages paid she 
is drawing to herself the efficient men and pushing the inefficient men 
over to us. 


While the half-wage clause tended to encourage desertion from 
foreign vessels in American ports, it has, however, operated to the 
disadvantage of United States vessels in foreign ports. Thus, 
according to a report prepared in 1919 by the Division of Industrial 
Relations, United States Shipping Board, based on some forty 
consular reports from Latin American and Asia, it was stated 
that : 


The consuls are practically unanimous in holding that the right of 
seamen to demand one half pay in foreign ports has the effect of encour- 
aging dissipation. Seamen go on shore with $20 or $50, all of which 
may be spent in one night or a few days. Leave is over-stayed, or 
perhaps taken without permission at all. Vessels may be delayed, and 
a considerable portion of the crew are unfit for efficient duty. Disease 
may incapacitate a part of the seamen after leaving port, thus not only 
imperilling the safety of others, but adding additional burdens to those 
of the crew who must do the extra work. 


In a petition of the American Steamship Owners’ Association 





1 Another factor to be taken into account in studying the comparative values 
of rea] wages is the cost of living. The International Labour Review for January 
1926 shows the relative cost in dollars, on 1 October 1925, of the same articles of 
food in the following cities : 

$ $ 
Philadelphia 2.45 Madrid 1.72 
Oslo 2.06 Amsterdam 1.61 
Sydney 1.93 Milan 1.57 
London 1.88 Paris 1.39 
Berlin 1.79 Brussels 1.36 
* A seaman injured in the service of the ship is, under British law, entitled to 
compensation ; under the United States Admiralty law, he is entitled to mainten- 
ance and cure, and to his wages, at least as long as the voyage is continued. 
Cf. the “* Osceola ”’, in the Supreme Court (1903). 
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(June 1922) it was stated that the provision as to frequent 
payment of wages in foreign ports “has been greatly conducive 
to desertion, delays (particularly at out ports) and general loss of 
efficiency ”. Again, in November 1925, at a mercantile marine 
conference held under the auspices of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, attention was drawn to this provision, “ which inter- 
fered with the morale and efficiency of the crews ”?. 


A memorial presented by the American Seamen’s Union to 
Congress prior to the enactment of the Seamen’s Act of 1915 stated : 


While the existing discrimination against the seaman is permitted 
to continue ... native Americans will not become seamen. 

It was predicted that by ensuring freedom for the seaman when 
the vessel was in safe harbour Americans would take to the sea. 
It is interesting to note the following opinions given after the abnor- 
mal period of activity in the shipping industry had ended. 

The Commissioner of Navigation, in his report for 1921, stated 
that the Seamen’s Act, instead of bringing the American back to 
the sea, was actually increasing the number of aliens in the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine, partly by permitting desertion of foreign 
seamen in American ports, but especially because of the three years, 
experience required for A.B.’s. 

Mr. Furuseth in November 1922 wrote to President Harding 
as follows : 

At the present time American vessels owned by the United States 
Government are to a large extent manned by Chinese, although com- 
petent Americans are available. 

A memorial of January 1923 to the United States Senate from 
representatives of American seamen stated : 

If in the coastwise and foreign trade there is at this time 15 per 
cent. native American and 10 per cent. foreigners worth- while, the United 
States is fortunate indeed. 

Prior to the American Civil War of 1861 the American mer- 
chant marine was second only to that of Great Britain and conduct- 
ed 65 per cent. of the foreign carrying trade of the United States. 
In 1914 only 9.7 per cent. of her imports and exports were carried 
in American bottoms. It required a world war for the United 
States to realise the low estate to which her mercantile marine had 
fallen. When that conflict absorbed tonnage of unparalleled 





1 A Bill has been introduced in the House of Representatives to amend the 
half-wage clause (sec. 4) by making it optional for the master to pay part wages 
in ports of call (H. R. 10,009, March 1926). 
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volume, an extraordinary outburst of shipbuilding took place in 
the United States‘. Her tonnage in the foreign competitive trade 
increased from one million in 1915 to nine million in 1923. 

The following table gives the percentage of the world’s total 
steel and iron sea-going steam and motor tonnage owned by the 
principal maritime countries before and after the war? : 


Country June 1914 June 1921 June 1925 


United Kingdom 44.4 35.6 32.9 
British Dominions 3.3 3.6 3.8 





British Empire 47.7 39.2 36.7 
United States 4.3 22.7 

Japan 3.9 

France 4.5 

Germany 12.0 

Italy 3.4 

Netherlands 3.5 

Norway 4.5 

Other countries 16.2 





Total 100.0 
1 Including Trieste. 


While Great Britain has suffered a decrease in the relative per- 
centage of the world’s tonnage, her actual contribution has remained 
constant. The effect of the Versailles Treaty was to cause a drop 
in Germany’s tonnage from five million in 1914 to just over half a 
million in 1921. She is rapidly recovering her position in the world’s 
fleet. Anincrease of over a million tons each by France, the Nether- 
lands, and Italy, is to be noted, as also an increase of two million 
tons by Japan. But the United States is responsible for two- 
thirds of the increase in the tonnage of the world’s fleet — though 
much of this increase is artificial in character and is not justified 
by the world’s economic position. There is actually less freight 
now than in 1914, while the world’s tonnage has increased by 
some fifteen million. 

A great laying up of tonnage was therefore inevitable, but it 
was not till the end of 1920 that this became at all serious. On 
1 July 1925 there was laid up as much as 444 million of American 
steam tonnage, representing about two-thirds of the world’s idle 
tonnage. 

At a time of shipping activity unsurpassed in the world’s his- 
tory much of the progress of the American mercantile marine was 
attributed by the International Seamen’s Union of America to 
the Seamen’s Act, and at the annual Convention (June 1919) of the 





* 381,000 men were put to building ships, and one shipyard alone at the peak 
of its production launched a 7,500 dead-weight ton vessel every 72 hours. 
* Brassey's Naval and Shipping Annual, 1925. 
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American Federation of Labour Mr. Furuseth, as President of the 
International Seamen’s Union of America, said that this Union 
had already spent between $60,000 and $70,000 in defending the 
Seamen’s Act. What are we defending ? he asked. “The possi- 
bilities of the United States becoming a sea power, the possibility 
of the United States becoming equal to anybody else on the ocean. ” 
A few months later (29 October 1919), during the discussion of the 
Peace Treaty in the United States Senate, it was stated that the 
Seamen’s Act was “indispensable to the success of American 
shipping” and that “tremendous benefits were being brought 
about month by month to the advancement of a merchant marine 
that will put America in the front rank of the maritime nations of 
the world. ” 

Mr. Furuseth protested against the institution in other coun- 
tries of legal proceedings against seamen for deserting their vessels 
in United States ports, and the American Seamen’s Union, in refer- 
ring to the institution of such proceedings in Great Britain, stated 
that this was done “ with a view to forcing down the scale of wages 
paid on American vessels and to increase the difficulties of the 
American mercantile marine in manning their ships with the aid of 
British seamen.” The Union added that they conceived it “ their 
duty to prevent this if they could, not only in justice to their com- 
rades, the British seamen, but for their own self-preservation and 
the development of the American mercantile marine?. ” 

Just as the American Seamen’s Union attributed the abnormal 
growth of the United States merchant marine largely to the Sea- 
men’s Act, so the same Union attributed its decline largely to the 
failure to enforce the provisions of that Act and to lay the blame 
therefor on the shoulders of American shipowners. The following 
is a sample of their attitude : 


By driving American seamen from the sea by a policy of ‘‘ force 
and fear’, American shipowners have almost wiped out the American 
merchant marine power of the country”. 


Notwithstanding the slump in shipping and the decrease in 
seamen’s wages, desertion from foreign vessels in United States 





1 Cf. Annual Reports of the International Seamen’s Union of America (January 
1920 and 1922). It may be noted that 107 men deserted from the British liner 
«‘ Imperator ” on her maiden trip (1919), on arrival in New York. 

* In the Seamen’s Journal for August 1922 instances were given of American 
seamen having been “ jailed in foreign ports on the slightest provocation ”’ (e.g. 
“ City of Alton ”’, “* Wasco ”’, “* Brookfield ”’). 
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ports still continued for some time at a high rate. The causes for 
this must therefore be sought for, not in the equalisation scheme, 
but in the statutes facilitating entry of foreign seamen into United 
States ports. 

Especially was this so in the case of an alien seaman who had 
filed his declaration of intention to become a citizen of the United 
States, who was, for all purposes of protection as an American 
citizen, deemed to be such citizen’. Such intention certificates 
remained valid for seven years*. Owing to the large number of 
persons evading the immigration laws by posing as seamen and then 
“ deserting ” on arrival at an American port, the immigration laws 
were strengthened on the subject. Under the Immigration Act, 
1924, and the Regulations made thereunder, the freedom of entry 
for a bona fide alien seaman was sustained by excluding him from 
the definition of the expression “ immigrant ”, which is taken (sec- 
tion 3) to exclude : 


A bona fide alien seaman serving as such on a vessel arriving at a 
port of the United States and seeking to enter temporarily the United 
States solely in pursuance of his calling as a seaman. 


Accordingly, in respect of bona fide seamen no immigration 
visa was required’. 


In order, however, to cope with the case of a mala fide seaman‘ 
the following provision was inserted (section 20) : 


The owner, charterer, agent, consignee, or master of any vessel 
arriving in the United States from any place outside thereof who 
fails to detain on board any alien seaman employed on such vessel 
until the immigration officer in charge of the port of arrival has 
inspected such seaman (which inspection in all cases shall include a 
personal physical examination by the medical examiners), or who fails 
to detain such seaman on board after such inspection or to deport such 
seaman if required by such immigration officer or the Secretary of Labour 
to do so, shall pay to the collector of customs of the customs district 
in which the port of arrival is located the sum of $1,000 for each alien 
seaman in respect of whom such failure occurs. 


In view of the wide powers conferred on the authorities to pre- 
vent the landing of seamen, Mr. Havelock Wilson visited Washing- 
ton to ascertain that there would be no encroachment on the free- 
dom of the sailor®. 





* Act of 9 May 1918. 

* Compiled Statutes, sec. 4382. 

* Regulation dated 6 June 1924, No. 30. 
* Cf. Congressional Record, 15 May 1924. 
* Daily Telegraph, 22 Nov. 1924. 
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The situation in which American law places foreign shipowners 
has arrested attention in various quarters. In an article on the 
subject Le Lloyd francais for 30 September 1925 states : 


The situation has become really paradoxical since the immigration 
restrictions were put into operation. When a seaman deserts in the 
United States he is considered as an immigrant gaining admission 
irregularly, and his vessel is held responsible and is subject to heavy 
penalties. 

On the other hand, American law renders masters liable to no less 
heavy penalties for taking any measure whatever to prevent from 
landing a seaman supected of wishing to desert. He is required, on 
the contrary, not only to allow him to land, but to furnish him with the 
necessary money to enable him to put his plan into operation?. 


Such restrictions are not peculiar to the United States. For 
example,in Argentina? and the Union of South Africa*, shipowners 
are liable to penalties if seamen remain on shore without conform- 
ing to the requirements of the immigration laws. 





' As already stated, the United States courts have held that a seaman’s demand 
for half wages is void if it is made with the intent to quit the vessel. 

An interesting legal decision arises out of the application of section 19 of the 
American Act. The master of the Swedish s.s. ‘‘ Roxen ”’, wishing to prevent deser- 
tion and the consequent penalties, took measures to prevent the landing of any of 
his crew. The case was taken before the District Judge (Fourth Circuit, Eastern 
District, Virginia), who held that the master had, under the circumstances, acted 
in good faith, and that the seamen had no right to damages or compensation. 
Cf. American Maritime Cases, 1925, p. 190. The result of the appeal is not known, 
but if the decision is upheld the situation, in the view of the writer of the article in 
Le Lloyd /rangais referred to, will be as follows : 

‘* The shipowner has no right to prevent a seaman from landing and deserting ; 
if he does so, sooner or later he will be ordered to cease by a writ of habeas corpus. 
Nevertheless, this procedure does not render him liable to penalties. For instance, 
in the case of a ship putting in at a port for too short a time for the habeas corpus 
procedure to operate, the master would have a chance of escaping from the dilemma 
by which one American law forces him to break the other. ” 

The judicial authorities have, however, refused to release, upon a writ of 
habeas corpus, a foreign seaman detained on board a foreign vessel in a United 
States port (see case of W. Farrel reported in the New York Journal for 2 Jan. 1917). 

§, Under the Argentine Immigration Regulations of 17 March 1925, no member 
of the ship’s crew (each of whom must have an identity book with his photograph) 
is permitted to remain on Argentine territory when his vessel sails without com- 
pliance with all the laws and regulations in force regarding immigrants. If he 
does so, the shipowner is liable to a fine of 1000 gold piastres, unless the absent 
seaman presents himself to the authorities, which he is careful not to do if he is a 
deserter. In drawing attention to this matter, the Journal de la marine marchande 
for 20 Nov. 1924 added that several French shipowners had been subjected to those 
fines, although the masters, in order to escape responsibility, had duly reported 
these desertions to the local authorities. 

8 During the unofficial British seamen’s strike of 1925, members of the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa announced that under the Immigration Restric- 
tion Act the strikers were “ proscribed immigrants ”’, thus rendering the shipowners 
liable to a fine of £100 if the men remained on shore for more than six months, 
and to a further fine of £100 for allowing them to land, at the same time making 
them responsible for their keep. (Fairplay, 1 October 1925.) 
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V. Tue Leeat ASPECT 


The story of the struggle for legal freedom was told in Section II 
of this article. In the present Section some of the legal aspects of 
this problem will be considered. The question that at once arises 
is, “ What constitutes desertion ?” Ordinarily desertion means, 
as the French law puts it, the act of voluntarily allowing a vessel 
to depart without being on board. Under the Greek Code of 1923 
it is the act of quitting the vessel without the leave of the master 
or without the written permission of the port or consular authority. 
But such a definition is not necessarily limited to the act of quitting 
the vessel with intent not to return thereto. Indeed, some legis- 
lations specifically include as desertion unauthorised absence 
occurring at time of sailing or after the expiry of a certain period. 
For example, Belgium treats as desertion absence exceeding six 
hours at time of sailing ; New Zealand includes inexcusable absence 
of 48 hours at any time ; France, Italy,and Roumania include an 
absence of two days abroad or three days (Italy five days) in a 
port of the home country ; while Spain includes an absence of 
five days abroad and any absence at time of sailing. Moreover, 
some countries extend the definition to include failure to proceed 
on the voyage after engagement (e.g. Argentina, Belgium, Spain). 

But where desertion is not defined under the statutes, recourse 
must be had to the decisions of the law courts for an interpretation. 
Thus, the United States courts have quoted with approval the 
following definition : ‘‘ Quitting of the ship and her service, not only 
without leave and against the duty of the party, but with an intent 
not again to return to the ship’s duty.” In the British Empire 
generally the courts substantially apply, in the case of a seaman 
lawfully engaged, the somewhat liberal interpretation of the Aus- 
tralian definition, namely, the absence of a seaman or apprentice 
from his ship without lawful cause or excuse with the intention of 
not returning thereto’. 

To gain a true appreciation of these definitions it is well to study 
their application at law. Such a study will show that, under certain 
circumstances, a seaman has the right to quit his vessel in safe 
harbour before the normal expiry of his agreement. Where he has 
this right he would not fall to be dealt with as a deserter, and he 





» Maclachlan’s Law of Merchant Shipping (chap. V) says: ‘“ The offence of 
desertion consists in the abandonment of the ship by any apprentice or by any 
seaman lawfully engaged before the due termination of his engagement without 
just cause and with the intention of not returning to the ship. ” 


3 
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would be entitled to claim any balance of wages due, apart from 
any compensation which the law may allow. In fact, various de- 
cisions of the British law courts have held that it is not desertion 
for a seaman to quit his vessel on account of the cruel or oppressive 
treatment of the master, or because the vessel is undermanned or 
unseaworthy, or because the provisions supplied are, through 
default of the master, unreasonably scanty or bad, or because the 
voyage is continued contrary to agreement. In such cases the men 
are not bound under the articles to proceed on the voyage’. 

Principles such as the foregoing are inherent in British maritime 
law and they have also been substantially embodied in the United 
States statutes. These statutes provide that if after enquiry by 
a consul, on complaint being made, he is satisfied as to the truth 
and justice of the complaint, he shall require the master to pay 
to the seaman one month’s pay over and above the wages due at 
the time of discharge and to provide for his return home’. 

The United States Seamen’s Act of 1915 adds other provisions 
entitling the seaman to quit his vessel under certain circumstances. 
Section 2 of that Act releases seamen from their contracts if, 
while the vessel is in safe harbour, they are required to do any un- 
necessary work on Sundays and certain holidays, or to do duty for 
more than nine hours a day. Referring to this same section, the 
United States Supreme Court has also recently confirmed their 
right to quit, if the master fails to divide the crew into watches as 
nearly equal in numbers as possible so as to guard against “ those 
perilous and often unexpected emergencies of the sea when only 
immediate and wakeful readiness for action may avert disaster 
or determine the issue between life and death*. ” 

Another provision, which has already been touched upon in 
Section IV, also gives the seaman his freedom and entitles him to 
his wages in full if the master fails to comply with his demand for 
half wages. The United States courts have held, however, that 
this demand for half wages is void if it is made with the intent to 


quit the vessel‘. 





1 Cf. Maclachlan, chap. V. 

2 Revised Statutes, secs. 4559, 4583, 4600. 

* O’Hara v. Luckenbach. Supreme Court, 4 Jan. 1926. 

* Circuit Court of Appeal, 3 March 1924, McGown v. “Tairoa’’. Mr. S. B. Axtell, 
attorney for the American Seamen’s Union, referring to this decision, says: “ If 
a@ seaman desires to leave his ship and lets that desire be known before hé makes 
his demand for half wages, then it is useless for him to make that demand. In 
other words, section 4530 means nothing because his demand for half wages is not 
made in good faith. ” ' 
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The laws of other countries also permit a seaman, under various 
circumstances, to quit his vessel in safe harbour during the curreney 
of the agreement? ; but once a seaman is lawfully engaged he can- 
not, except for such reasons as the law allows, renounce his duties 
under the contract until the end of the voyage, which is the port 
of destination. If, however, the vessel is not bound to the port of 
destination, but to some other port, the crew are entitled to their 
discharge?. 

In the event of the voyage being extended beyond the time 
mentioned in the contract, not by the intention or negligence of 
the master but by perils at sea, the seaman is bound to serve until 
the voyage ends in the port of destination®. It was under such 
circumstances that in February 1920 the crew of the United States 
merchant vessel “ Poughkeepsie ” tested their right of discharge 
when the vessel was in safe harbour, but in a port of distress, on 
the expiry of the period of their engagement. When the agreed 
period of engagement had expired and the vessel was in safe 
harbour, the crew refused all further duty, claiming that under the 
United States laws they were entitled to their discharge and to be 
sent to New York. The crew were placed under arrest on board 
the vessel, and prosecuted under the Criminal Code for endeavour- 


ing to make a revolt, and for a conspiracy to revolt. By their refusal 
of duty it was held that they had prevented the master, to use the 
words of the Criminal Code, “ in the free and lawful exercise of his 
authority and command ”. Hence the genera] question was raised 





1 Thus the recent Scandinavian Seamen’s Acts (sections 35-40) entitle a seaman 
to claim his discharge : (1) if he obtains an engagement in a higher grade and pro- 
vides a suitable substitute ; (2) if a malignant epidemic disease has broken out in 
the port of destination ; (3) if there is danger of the vessel’s being seized by a belli- 
gerent power or exposed to war damage ; (4) if the agreed route is materially altered ; 
(5) if the vessel is unseaworthy and the master fails to remedy defects ; (6) in the 
event of ill treatment or failure to provide proper food ; (7) in the event of a change 
of flag. 

? Various decisions, dating from 1825, of the British law courts have held that, 
after a ship has reached a certain point in her course, the crew can refuse further 
duty, and that where the crew are entitled to their discharge they are, by way of 
damages, entitled to the cost of their return passage and to wages until they return 
home (Maclachlan, chap. V). 

* Thus, under section 524 of the Italian Code of 1883, it is provided that a sea- 
man is bound to serve, even after the term of his engagement has expired, until the 
return of the vessel to its destination within the realm, provided it returns direct, 
and with only necessary ports of call. On the other hand, his engagement is always 
considered as terminated, even if the agreed term has not expired, when the ship has 
returned to the place of destination within the realm after the completion of the 
first voyage, and has been unloaded. British law permits “‘ running agreements ”, 
terminating at the end of each half-year, to be entired into in the case of two or 
more short-distance foreign voyages (1894 Act, sec. 115). 
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as to whether a seaman’s breach of agreement in safe harbour 
renders him liable to criminal penalties. When therefore the 
matter was taken to the Supreme Court, the petitioners repres- 
ented that the matter was one which was fundamental in 
character, involving as it did the question whether or not, 
under the present laws and policy of the United States, the seaman 
could be penalised and imprisoned for the mere breach of a contract 
for which any other person would only incur a civil liability. More- 
over, the petitioners contended that the provisions of the Seamen’s 
Act abolishing arrest and imprisonment as a penalty for desertion 
indicated that Congress intended that a seaman’s engagement 
should be considered in the same light as that of the ordinary land 
labourer. To this contention the Solicitor-General of the United 
States replied that as a matter of fact this Act did not even attempt 
to condone desertion, and that it contained no words expressly 
repealing section 292 of the Criminal Code under which proceedings 
were instituted. The crew were convicted, and though the maximum 
penalty is five years’ imprisonment and $1000, judicial clemency 
was exercised in this case (the sentence being two days’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of $50), in view of the fact that they had already 
been locked between decks for three weeks and detained in jail 
previous to the trial. 

Thus was established a rule of law which could only be changed 
by legislation. The Attorney of the American Seamen’s Union, 
in —s on the decision of the Supreme Court in this case, 
said : 


The effect of the Poughkeepsie decision is that any organised refusal 
of men to work, especially while in safe harbour, is mutiny. How 
would you conduct a strike for better pay if the government should 
be prepared to enforce this statute? ... If American shipmasters can 
lock up their crews for a refusal of work, then foreign shipmasters can 


do the same. 





1 In the Circuit Court of Appeals (Hamilton v. United States, 6 July 1920), 
the Judge said that the “ sole averred ground in the communication to the master 
and in the evidence of the defendants for the combination to refuse to serve when 
within a few days of the port of destination, was that the period of six months 
mentioned in the contract had expired. ’’ Holding that this position was untenable, 
he affirmed the decision of the District Court. 

The defendants finally petitioned the Supreme Court for a writ of certiorari, 
pointing out that the foregoing decision raised issues of fundamental importance. 
In the petition it was stated that “‘ the crew of a vessel at anchor jn a safe port who 
in good faith believe their contracts of service to have ended and acting upon that 
belief, peaceably and respectfully decline to render further service, cannot be 
guilty of a felony and subject to a penalty which may extend to five years in 
prison.’’ The petition was, however, denied (25 October 1920, No. 565). 
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Mr. Furuseth, also referring to this and the “ Martha Washing- 
ton ” case!, stated that “ if refusing to continue labour or quitting 
the vessel in harbour is mutiny, there can be no refusing or quitting”. 

When refusal of duty takes the form of abandoning the vessel 
so that it amounts to desertion, an interesting point arises under the 
United States law. It is seen that if a crew refuse duty in harbour, 
they are liable to imprisonment and fine, but if they abandon 
their ship, it would appear that, if charged with desertion, such a 
penalty would not follow. On the other hand, American consuls 
are enjoined, under the heading of “ Desertion of Seamen Abroad ”?, 
to discountenance insubordination by every means in their power, 
and to avail themselves as far as possible of the aid of local author- 
ities. The Supreme Court gave the opinion as long ago as 1897 
(Robinson v. Baldwin) that “the business of navigation could 
scarcely be carried on without some guarantee beyond the ordinary 
civil remedies upon contract, that the sailor will not desert the ship 
at a critical moment or leave her in some place where seamen are 
impossible to be obtained — ‘ to rot in her neglected brine’ ”*. 
Subsequently the Courts have also held that “ to justify the men 
leaving their ship in a foreign port or abandoning their duty at 
the hazard of loss or ruin to their owners, they must make out a 
very strong case indeed ”. They considered rather that the men 
“ should bear much and trust for satisfaction and redress from the 
law when they return home ”*. Hence, in considering the whole 
question, regard should be had to the expression “ insubordina- 
tion”, which is capable of bearing a wide interpretation. 

Moreover, though treaties between the United States and other 
countries for the arrest and imprisonment of deserting seamen have 
been terminated, United Stateslaw provides for reciprocal arrange- 
ments being made with countries which stipulate that the United 
States consuls shall have exclusive jurisdiction in the matter of 





' United States v. Perez ; District Court (1920). The firemen of the United 
States merchant vessel ‘‘ Martha Washington ” refused duty while the vessel was 
at Montevideo because the master declined to allow one of their comrades who 
was drunk to come on board. The only two who could speak English were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment. 

* Cf. 1923 edition of Navigation Laws of the United States, p. 59 ; issued by the 
United States Department of Commerce. 

* During the great gold rush in California in the middle of the last century, 
some 500 vessels were anchored at one time in San Francisco Bay, having been 
abandoned by their crews. Many were allowed to rot at their anchors, or were 
dragged ashore or sold. 

* Case of Magee v. the “‘ Moss’, Fed. Case No. 8944, quoted by the Solicitor 
General to the Supreme Court in Hamilton v. United States, 25 October 1920. 
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difficulties, etc. arising between the master and the seamen’. 
Great Britain and certain other countries do not give such wide 
powers to consuls. Hence there can be no treaties between the 
United States and such countries. The absence of such treaties, 
however, does not preclude an American consul from availing him- 
self of the services of local authorities if they agree to lend their 
aid. Such would appear to have happened in the Poughkeepsie 
case already cited. 


Nearly all the ancient codes make provision for payment of 
damages by seamen who absent themselves without leave and for 
their arrest and forcible conveyance on board, as will be seen from 
Appendix B, and this substantially obtains to-day under the laws 
of many countries. It is provided in British law, however, that a 
seaman can demand to be taken before a court, and if it is found 
that the master has apprehended him on improper or insufficient 
grounds the master is liable to a fine of £20%. A seaman can in 
any case avoid arrest for desertion in the United Kingdom, if he has 
given 48 hours’ notice of his intention to absent himself. Under the 
recent Scandinavian laws, a master may only proceed with the 
arrest of the seaman if he has not a sufficient crew without him, 
and, in the case of Denmark, if the seaman is found to be intoxi- 
cated*. Finland, however, limits this power of arrest in the case of 
absence abroad. 

Apart from any expenses for which the absent seaman is liable, 
he can be arrested and compelled to serve a certain period without 
pay under the laws of some countries. Thus many of the laws of 
Latin America compel a deserter to serve one month without pay. 
Under Belgian law he can, in addition to imprisonment, be com- 
pelled to serve on board astate vessel at a reduced rate of pay, the 





1 The relevant provisions are set out in full in Appendix B, United States. 
As an example of a treaty of this kind may be cited the Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation concluded between Japan and Mexico on 14 May 1925. Article 20 
of this Treaty provides, subject to control by the other authorities in cases likely 
to disturb the public order, that : 

** The duly authorised consulate of one of the contracting parties shall have 
jurisdiction over the maintenance of order in the merchant ships of its nationality 
within the domain of the other party. Likewise, it shall have jurisdiction over 
the settlement of disputes which arise between a shipmaster, officers and’ the crew, 
especially on the decision of wages and the fulfilment of contracts, when these arise 
at sea or in the territorial waters of another party. ” 

* The seaman is also entitled to compensation in some cases, e.g. if the ship 
proves to be unseaworthy — a condition of seaworthiness being implied in sea- 
men’s engagements as it is in passengers’ contracts. 

® See Section II of this article (p. 661) for extract from the consular report from 
Philadelphia regarding the apprehension and return on board of drunken seamen. 
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period’ of service varying according to whether the desertion 
occurred in a port of the home country or elsewhere in Europe or 
further afield. It is pertinent here to note that under some codes a 
master who engages a seaman knowing that the latter has a pre- 
vious engagement is liable to a fine’. 

Under the United States Seamen’s Act oi 1915, desertion entails 
forfeiture of all or part of the effects left on board and of wages 
earned?. Under British law the penalty for desertion in the United 
Kingdom — which has never been treated as a criminal offence — 
is substantially the same as that provided under American law for 
desertion abroad. As regards desertion outside the United King- 
dom, it is interesting to recall that, as stated in Section I, desertion 
abroad was first punishable under British law in 1729 by confine- 
ment in the “ house of correction ”. In 1880, it would appear that 
imprisonment for desertion was abolished under the Merchant 
Seamen Act of that year’. This Act, however, appears to have 
been considered too lenient, because when the Merchant Shipping 
Acts were consolidated in the Act of 1894, the provision for imprison- 
ment as a punishment for desertion abroad was again inserted. 
Under Australian law, no imprisonment can be inflicted, and the 
penalty is limited to forfeiture of wages up to £20 or a fine of that 
amount. New Zealand law provides for imprisonment up to one 
month or loss of wages. 

Subject to what has already been stated, imprisonment for 
desertion abroad varies from twelve weeks under British law to 
five years under Roumanian law. Under Scandinavian law, only 
a fine can be imposed under ordinary circumstances, but where the 
safety of the vessel is affected or the offence is accompanied by 
other aggravating circumstances, imprisonment up to one year 
may be imposed. Desertion abroad or desertion by two or more 
persons together is deemed to be an aggravating circumstance in 
the case of Holland, Italy, and Spain ; the Spanish Penal Code of 
1923 adds the abandonment of a watch or other duty. The Greek 
Penal Code of 1923 also singles out for severe punishment (up to 
two years’ imprisonment) any absence from a watch or other duty 
relating to the custody or safety of the vessel. It is interesting to 
note that the same provision of the Argentine Criminal Code of 1921 
which punishes by imprisonment (up to one year) the abandon- 





1 See Appendix A, under States of Latin America. 
* The penalty for desertion in the coasting trade is the loss of all wages earned. 
3 43 & 44 Victoria, c. 16. 
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ment of duty before the vessel reaches port also punishes the engine- 
driver of a train who abandons his post before the journey’s end. 
These recent laws which have for their object the safety of the vessel 
and the lives on board have their counterpart in a somewhat 
modified form in the existing older laws of the British Empire and 
the United States, which provide for the punishment by imprison- 
ment of any breach or neglect of duty endangering life or 
ship’. 

With regard to punishment for the refusal of duty, the punish- 
ment provided is generally greater where several members of the 
crew combine to refuse duty. It varies from 12 weeks’ imprisonment 
in the case of Great Britain to five years and a fine of $1,000 in 
the case of the United States under the circumstances already 
stated. 

It is to be noted that though most laws do not specifically 
differentiate between refusal of duty in port and at sea, yet in 
judging any offences British law courts, for instance, draw a strong 
line of distinction between disobedience to orders in port and any 
insubordination whatever when the vessel is on the high seas?. 

As already stated, the contract 01 engagement normally con- 
tinues until the voyage ends in the port of destination. Under 
various laws an engagement for the voyage extends to the discharge 
of the cargo in the port of delivery, and binds the seaman, when a 
ship has come into the roadstead and cannot immediately get into 
port, to remain on board at least a reasonable time. If he quits 
earlier, it is desertion. Where the vessel has arrived at the port of 
delivery and the seaman quits before she is secured, the laws of 
the British Empire and of the United States limit the penalty to 
the loss of one month’s pay. This is, of course, subject to other 
provisions whereby any neglect or breach of duty endangering the 
safety of the vessel is punishable as a criminal offence. 





1 British Act, 1894, sec. 220; Australian Act, 1912, sec. 99; Canadian Act, 
1906, sec. 286 ; Indian Act, 1923, sec. 99 : New Zealand Act, 1908, sec. 130 ; United 
States C. S. 8383. 

* Cf. Maclachlan, chap. V. Compare also Mr. Furuseth’s proposal, namely : 
“Retain the existing penalties for violations of discipline and more serious 
offences, together with the present procedure for enquiring into and punishing 
their violations when the offences occur on a vessel which is at sea.”’ He regards 
the offence then as against safety, in which the public is interested, and which is a 
distinctly public matter. On the other hand, he would treat violations of contract 
to labour in a safe harbour as a civil offence. He believes such a distinction to be 
in accord with modern concepts of freedom and equality and to correspond with 
“* the social evolution which is going on in Christian countries under the influence 
of the teachings of the Nazarene.’ (See his ‘‘ Report upon an International Code 
for Seamen ”’, 15 Nov. 1925). 
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As regards simple absence without leave, this is treated as a 
minor or serious offence against discipline according to circumstan- 
ces, and dealt with accordingly. Itis generally treated by the master 
as a disciplinary offence and not taken to the law courts; but this 
offence, as in the case of all other offences against discipline, must 
under the laws of most countries be recorded in the log or punish- 
ment book. Failure to do so precludes the master from taking any 
action which the law or the articles may allow. 

It is interesting to note that, under both the British and United 
States laws, when the seaman fails to go on board the vessel after 
engagement, there is in effect no punishment except that, in Great 
Britain, the seaman’s discharge book may be withheld by the 
authorities for a period, as is done generally in other parts of the 
British Empire, and in some of the States of Latin America. 

It is provided in the laws of various countries that where a 
seaman forfeits all or any part of his wages or effects, only the 
amount of damages sustained can be claimed by the shipowner. 
Any balance must be paid over to the proper authority ; in some 
cases it is returned to the seaman or paid into the funds of a bene- 
volent institution for the benefit of seamen. 

Besides the penalties indicated in Appendix A, it may be noted 
that dismissal may usually follow a serious breach of discipline 
such as continued refusal of duty and may even extend to absence 
without leave ; but the laws of many countries provide that the 
master may not discharge-seamen abroad', while others provide 
that the prior consent of the consul or other proper authority must 
be obtained. Failure to observe such provisions renders the master 
liable to severe penalties, extending to two years’ imprisonment 
under British law? ; under British law, too, the master is 
required to make adequate provision for the seaman’s repatriation, 
whatever be the cause of dismissal, unless the seaman has been 
guilty of barratry®. 





' While many of the Commercial Codes of Latin America permit the master 
to discharge a seaman for absence without leave (e.g. Ecuador, sec. 671, Panama, 
sec. 1223, Venezuela, sec. 629), many of them provide that a master may not dis- 
charge a seaman abroad (e.g. Cuba, sec. 637, Honduras, sec. 625, Mexico, sec. 712, 
Peru, sec. 599). 


* See footnote at end of Section III (p. 672). 


* Merchant Shipping Act, 1906, sec. 32, provides that if the expenses of mainten- 
ance and of the journey to the proper return port are defrayed by the seaman, 
he can recover them as wages, or if defrayed by the proper authority or other per- 
son, they are (unless the seaman has been guilty of barratry) a charge upon the ship. 

“‘ Barratry of the master and mariners ”’ is a breach of their duty in respect 
of the owners with a fraudulent or criminal! intent, whereby the subject of the 
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Little reference has been made in this article to the existing 
French maritime legislation, in view of the likelihood that the old 
provisions will be replaced by a new Code!. The French themselves 
recognise that many of the provisions of the Disciplinary and Penal 
Decree of 1852 are obsolete and out of harmony with 
present-day customs and that there is need to bring them 
into line with their general legislation and to adapt them to the 
changes which have taken place in the seafaring world’. In the 
report on the draft Code prepared by a Committee of the Senate, 
this Committee, after pointing out that the punishment of desertion 
as a misdemeanour dates back to the Royal Ordinances of 1689 
and 1784 and that it arose out of the assimilation of merchant 
seamen to naval seamen under the military service system and 
maritime registry which prevails in France, said : 


The seaman cannot be absolutely likened to the ordinary worker, 
because he has special] rights which impose upon him obligations, because 
he is up to a certain point bound up with the fate of the vessel, 
and because his engagement is subject to the control of the public 
authority. 


The Committee added that what was serious and called for 
penalties was the breach of contract tending to endanger the safety 
of the vessel or to compromise the success of the voyage. In other 
words, it was the abandonment of a post on watch or other duty 
affecting the vessel’s safety. Hence, the expressions “ unauthorised 
absence ” and “ abandonment of post” are used in the draft 
Code to replace the old idea of desertion, thus “ leaving the penal 
law no longer open to the reproach of serving as a sanction for 
private interests ”. 

Under this draft Code it is proposed that unauthorised absence 
shall no longer be considered as a criminal offence except under the 
following circumstances : 





insurance is endangered and afterwards lost (e.g. casting the ship ashore). Maclach- 
lan, chap. V. Cf. the Marine Insurance Act, 1906, Sched. 1, rule 11, which defines 
“barratry ” to include “‘ every wrongful act wilfully committed by the master 
or crew to the prejudice of the owner, or, as the case may be, the charterer ”’. 

1 In 1913 a draft Disciplinary and Penal Code, prepared by a joint committee 
of shipowners and seamen, was laid before the Chamber of Deputies ; after the war 
it was, with some slight modifications, again reintroduced and was adopted by 
the Chamber on 9 April 1924. It has been recommended to the Senate for accept- 
ance by a report issued on 24 February 1926 by a Committee of the Senate. A 
draft Maritime Labour Code is also before the Senate. 

* The Dutch have taken the same view with regard to their existing penal laws. 
See footnote to Netherlands in Appendix A below. 
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(1) absence combined with abandonment of a watch or other 
duty affecting the ship’s safety ; 

(2) absence abroad whilst on duty or resulting in failure to 
resume duty on board in sufficient time. 

Provision is, however, made to enable a seaman, whether at 
home or abroad, properly to obtain under certain conditions release 
from further service, thus bringing him outside the ambit of the 
penal and disciplinary clauses of the Code’. 

Summaries of the laws relating to the penalties for desertion 
or abandonment of post and for refusal of duty, and of the laws 
relating to the apprehension of absent seamen, are given at the 
end of this article as Appendices A and B. These summaries are 
based largely on the collection of laws relating to merchant seamen 
which has recently been compiled by the International Labour 
Office. 


VI. ConcLUSsION 


In this concluding section we shall touch upon the personal 
aspect. It is shown in the earlier part of this article that in the old 
sailing days there prevailed conditions which tended to demoralise 


and enslave the seaman. It is not surprising that the struggle for 
freedom should, as regards America, have originated on the North 
Pacific Coast, where the demoralising conditions already described 
were most rampant. Ta free the sailor from those arch-demoralisers, 
the crimp and the unscrupulous boarding-house keeper, to al- 
leviate his conditions at sea, and to restore to him his rightful place 
in society, became the task of Andrew Furuseth, the first and 
greatest leader of organised seamen on the Continent of America’. 
He looked upon the legal status of the seaman as one of involuntary 
servitude, which, in his opinion, it was necessary to abolish not 
only in the United States but thoughout the world. We have seen 
how his efforts culminated, in 1915, in the passing of the United 





* See Appendix A, footnote to France. 

* INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Seamen’s Articles of Agreement : Collection 
of Laws and Regulations on the Engagement, Dismissal, Repatriation and Discipline 
of Seamen, Studies and Reports, Series P (Seamen), No. 1. Geneva, 1926. 16s ; $4. 

* It is interesting to recall, as stated in Section III, that Mr. Furuseth became 
Secretary of the newly-formed Sailors’ Union of the Pacific (the first organised body 
of sailors in America) in 1887 — the same year as Mr. Havelock Wilson commenced 
to build up the corresponding Union in Great Britain, viz: the National Sailors’ 
and Firemen’s Union of Great Britain and Ireland, which has a membership of 
100,000 and funds in hand of £600,000. 
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States Seamen’s Act, and how he continued his efforts as regards 
the seamen of other nations. As, however, the Seamen’s Act was 
enacted in a period of abnormal conditions, it would be well to 
consider what its effects would be, not during the recent period of 
unexampled activity or during the present period of world-wide 
depression, but in times of normal trade activity when the shipping 
industry has adjusted itself to the economic law of supply and 
demand. When that is said, however, it must be conceded that the 
Seamen’s Act — while it may not give all that its advocates have 
claimed — is a milestone in the seaman’s progress towards legal 
and economic freedom ; and in the United States it would appear 
that the struggle will for some time lie in the direction of maintain- 
ing and consolidating what has already been won. 

A study of the various maritime laws from the earliest codes to 
the most recent legislation will reveal a continual effort to ensure 
the welfare and protection of the.seaman. That such protection 
was needed in the past is amply shown in Section II, and when we 
consider the conditions of life on sailing craft and the long voyages, 
it is not surprising that we find the sailor a different character 
from the ordinary worker on land. Referring to this singular type 
of character, a famous United States judge said that “ every Court 
should watch with jealousy an encroachment upon the rights of 
seamen, because they are unprotected and need counsel, because 
they are thoughtless and require indulgence, because they are 
credulous and complying, and are easily over-reached?. ” 

In fact, in considering the obligation of seamen arising out of 
their contract of engagement, the law courts in different countries 
have given due weight to the character and situation of this class 
of men, and conceived it their duty to watch over and protect their 
rights and apply very liberal and equitable considerations to the 
enforcement of their contracts. Further, there has been and is 
being built up in the laws of various maritime powers a structure 
of beneficent legislation which the present leaders of seamen in 
Europe generally understand and recognise. Such recognition, 
as regards Great Britain, has been made by Mr. Furuseth himself 
in a recent memorial signed by him, addressed to shipowners, in 
which he says that “the British Merchant Shipping Act, under 
which Great Britain has built up its enormous merchant marine, 
has always, with such amendments as have been adopted from 





1 Mr. Justice Story in Harden v. Gordon, 2 Mason, 541, 555. 
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time to time, been fair both to employer and employee and 
satisfactory to seamen .” 

The transition from sail to steam has revolutionised the shipping 
world, and new problems have arisen. Speed has reduced the length 
of voyages, and this, apart from legislation, has largely remedied 
some of the grosser evils which formerly prevailed. The creation 
of the stokehold and engine-room ratings or “ black gang ” has 
introduced a new element into the composition of the crew, a class 
quite apart from the sailor or deck hand. Even the character of 
the latter is rapidly changing, and generally he is not quite the 
same as his earlier prototype described above. 

The days of small joint ventures, in the profits of which the 
master often participated, are giving place all over the world to 
associations of ownership in the form of great public companies. 
But along with this development of corporate ownership there have 
grown up corresponding associations of seamen, and, in some 
countries, recognised bodies representing shipowners and seamen 
have become an accepted part of the industrial organisation. This 
development reached its culminating point in Great Britain in the 
year 1917 — which has been called the annus mirabilis for British 
seamen — when there was established a National Maritime Board 
as a Central Joint Council in London with, in the case of sailors and 
firemen, district committees in every port of the United Kingdom 
and joint officials in almost every dock!. This represented, on the 
part of shipowners, a new attitude of definite co-operation with the 
representatives of theiremployees. The test of the relationship came 
with the period of rapidly falling freights, and when the bargaining 
power of seamen’s unions weakened with the tremendous amount 
of unemployment of ships and men. It was then that the broad 
views and goodwill which prevailed “ round the table ” helped 
to preserve the full structure of agreements won by British 
seamen. 

As indicated in Section III, the seamen’s leaders in Europe saw 
that, in view of the agreements already won and the legislation 
already enacted and proposed for the welfare and protection of the 
seaman, he had far more to gain than lose by respecting the con- 
tract of engagement. 

It is noteworthy that the doctrine of co-operation between 





1 See article, ‘‘ Economic Status of Seamen,”’ by G. A. VALLANCE, Secretary 
to the National Maritime Board, in Brassey’s Naval and Shipping Annual, 1923. 
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shipowners and seamen is emphasised by Mr. Silas Blake Axtell?, 
the attorney for the International Seamen’s Union of America, 
who, in his annual report to that Union, dated 7 January 1925, 
points out that while a great deal has been said about the seaman’s 
rights it is necessary to caution him that “ no man is entitled to 
have his rights enforced who does not first perform his duties ”. 
Otherwise he fears that the precious rights which they have fought 
so hard to obtain and sustain will disappear. He believes that 
“ the forces of ignorance, suspicion and despair are spent, and in 
their stead has come the spirit of hope and determination for ser- 
vice based upon a firm understanding amongst seamen that in 
union there is strength and that the interests of the employer and 
the employee are not separate. ” 
Mr. Furuseth, in a Message to Seamen, says : 


We must learn that the vessel, her passengers, gear and cargo are 
entrusted to our care, and that we are responsible for the safety of it 
all. We must try to teach the owner that we may be depended upon, 
while, at the same time, we teach him to treat us as men who are free 
and who are doing our work because we are free. 


Though there is diversity of opinion as to the methods of obtain- 
ing freedom, we thus find unity of purpose among the seamen’s 
leaders for loyal and faithful service in an honourable and venture- 
some calling. 

When suca a spirit prevails, there is promise of further progress. 
The expression “ freedom of the seaman ” obtains a deeper signi- 
ficance than the ordinary meaning attached to it. Conscious of the 
unsatisfactory conditions which prevail in many of the large sea- 
ports of the world, which all too frequently result in enslaving the 
seaman morally and physically, thus robbing him of his true liberty 
far more effectually than any legal enactment can ever do, a 
representative of Scandinavian shipowners on the Joint Maritime 
Commission (Mr. Salvesen of Oslo) writes that : 


Anyone acquainted with the position knows that thousands of sea- 
men, especially the young, go to the dogs in their first year of life, and 
are consequently a mere commodity, passing from one shipping master 
to another. This results in a lower grade of seaman, and the men them- 
selves lead a wretched existence before they go under in a foreign port 
and end their days in an infirmary or die as paupers?. 





1 Author of Rights and Duties of Seamen. 

® Sociale Meddellser, 8 Nov. 1925. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFice : Industrial 
and Labour Information, 17 May 1926. Cf. also Report on Seamen’s Welfare in Ports, 
presented to the Joint Maritime Commission (5 May 1926) by the Sub-Committee 
appointed by the Commission to study the question. jn 
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If therefore we consider the whole problem from this stand- 
point of the welfare of the seaman, may we not expect that in the 
search for remedies shipowners and seamen will find a common 
field for action, and wholeheartedly unite in helping the seaman 
to develop his manhood and his freedom? 
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APPENDIX A 


SuMMARY OF LAWS RELATING TO THE PENALTIES FOR 
UNAUTHORISED ABSENCE AND REFUSAL OF Duty BY MERCHANT SEAMEN 





Legislation 


Offence and penalty 





Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1894, sec. 
712 


Ditto, sec, 742 


Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1894, sec. 
195 


Ditto, sec. 221 (a). 


Ditto, sec. 225 (1) 
(a) 


Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1906, sec. 


Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1894, sec. 








221 (b) 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


The Imperial Merchant Shipping Acts apply throughout 
the British Empire so far as they concern the punishment of 
offences committed on board vessels registered in the British 
Isles. These Acts apply also to vessels registered in South 
Africa. The Acts of Australia, Canada, India, and New Zealand 
apply to vessels registered in those countries respectively. 

Where any wages or effects are forfeited for desertion, the 
effects may be converted into money, and the proceeds 
applied to the expenses occasioned by the deserter and any 
residue accrues to the public account. 

In the case of unauthorised absence not amounting to or 
not treated as desertion, the offence is ordinarily treated as 
a disciplinary offence, and the fine paid over to the proper 
authorities‘. All particulars with regard to every offence 
for which it is intended to prosecute or to enforce a forfeiture 
or exact a fine must be recorded by the master in the official 
log. 
The master who has imposed a fine under the agreement 
cannot afterwards institute legal proceedings in respect of 
the same offence. 


The expression ‘* seaman ”’ excludes the master. 


Great Britain 


Desertion. 


Penalty. 

(a) At Home. Forfeiture of all or any part of the effects 
left on board and wages earned and to satisfy any excess 
of wages paid to substitutes. 

(b) Abroad. In addition to the foregoing, imprisonment 
up to 12 weeks and forfeiture of all or any part of any wages 
earned in any other ship until his next return to the United 
Kingdom. 


Quitting at port of delivery. 
Quitting ship without leave after arrival at her port of 
delivery and: before she is placed in security. 


Penalty. Loss of one month’s pay. 


Absence when in debt to the ship. 

Failure to join ship or desertion after cashing an advance 
note. 

Penalty. Fine of £5 or 21 days’ imprisonment. 


Absence without leave. 


Neglect, or refusal without reasonable cause, to join ship, 
or to proceed to sea, or absence without leave at any time 





? Under the approved official regulations, the agreement with the crew may provide 
that absence without leave (not otherwise dealt with according to law) may be punished 
by a fine of 5s. (deducted from wages) for each day of absence. 
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Legislation 


Offence and penalty 





Ditto, sec. 225 


Navigation Act, 
1912-1920, secs. 
6, 100, 106a, 179 








Great Britain (Cont.) 


within 24 hours of ship’s sailing from a port, either at the 
commencement or during the progress of a voyage, or absence 
at any time without leave and without sufficient reason from 
ship or duty, if the offence does not amount to desertion or 
is not treated as such by the master. 


Penalty. 

(a) At home. Forfeiture out of wages of two days’ pay, 
and for every 24 hours of absence, either 6 days’ pay or any 
expenses properly incurred in hiring a substitute. 

(6) Abroad. In addition to the foregoing, imprisonment 
up to 10 weeks with or without hard labour. 


Failure to join. 
Discharge book may be withheld by the Board of Trade 


for a period. 
Failure to join after cashing an advance note renders 
offender liable to a fine of £5, or 21 days’ imprisonment. 


Refusal of duty. 

Wilful disobedience, 4 weeks’ imprisonment and loss of 
10 days’ pay. If offence is continued the punishment is 
12 weeks’ imprisonment, and loss of 6 days’ pay for each 
day’s offence or expenses of substitute. 


Concerted refusal. 

If a seaman combines with any of the crew to disobey 
lawful commands or to neglect duty or to impede the navi- 
gation of the ship or the progress of the voyage, the offence 
is punishable up to 12 weeks’ imprisonment. 


Australia 


Desertion. 

Means “ the absence of a seaman or apprentice from his 
ship without lawful cause or excuse, with the intention of 
not returning thereto ’’. 


Penalty. 

(a) Seamen on Australian vessels. Forfeiture of all accrued 
wages not exceeding £20, or a penalty of £20. 

(b) Seamen on foreign vessels. Penalty of £20. 
Failure to join. 

Penalty. Fine of £10. 

Certificates of discharge may be withheld by the Minister 


and permit to sign articles refused for one month, provided 
no proceedings have been instituted under the Act. 


Absence without leave. 

Absence from duty without reasonable cause, such absence 
not amounting to desertion or not treated as such by the 
master. 

Penalty. At home or abroad : forfeiture of two days’ 
wages plus two days’ wages for every 24 hours of absence, 
or penalty of £20. 


Refusal of duty. 

Penalty. 

(a) In harbour. Loss of 2 days’ pay or fine of £10. If 
offence is continued, loss of 2 days’ pay for each day’s offence. 

(b) At sea. One month’s imprisonment or loss of 10 
days’ pay. 
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Legislation 





Offence and penalty 





Canada _ Shippin 
Act (Revise 
Statutes 1906), 
sec. 287 





Merchant 
Act, 
100, 


Indian 
Shipping 
1923, secs 
103, 287 


Australia ( Cont.) 


Concerted refusal. 


Conspiracy to disobey’or to neglect duty at sea or to impede 
navigation of the ship or progress of the voyage is punishable 
by imprisonment up to six months. 


Canada 


Desertion and absence without leave. 
Same as Great Britain for absence abroad. 


Quitting at port of delivery. 
Same as Great Britain. 


Refusal of duty. 
Imprisonment from 6 to 12 months, 


India 


Same as Canada. 


Irish Free State 


The Imperial Merchant Shipping Acts apply, in so far as applied by the 
Irish Free State Act. 


Shipping and Sea- 
a Act, 1908, 
secs. 4, 132, 135, 
143 





New Zealand 


Desertion. 

** Means the absence of a seaman or apprentice from his 
ship without leave for a period of 48 hours without lawful 
cause or excuse, or any unlawful departure from his ship 
with the intention of not returning thereto. ”’ 


Penalty. At home or abroad : one month’s imprisonment 
or forfeiture of all or any part of wages earned. The master, 
though not accountable for any effects left on board by the 
deserter, is required, as soon as possible, to deliver them to 
the proper officer. 


Absence without leave. 


Failure without reasonable cause to join ship or to proceed 
to sea, or absence without leave within 24 hours of ship’s 
sailing from port, or absence at any time without leave and 
without sufficient reason from ship or duty. 


Penalty. At home or abroad : imprisonment up to 14 days 
and forfeiture out of wages of two days’ pay or any expenses 
properly incurred in hiring a substitute. 

Quitting at port of delivery. 

As in Great Britain. 
Refusal of duty. 

Penalty. 


(a) In harbour. Two days’ imprisonment or fine of £2 
and loss of 2 days’ pay. 
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Legislation 


Offence and penalty 








New Zealand ( Cont.) 


(b) At sea. One month’s imprisonment or fine of £20. 
If offence is continued, 12 weeks’ imprisonment and fine of £20. 
Offender is also liable to defray any expenses of substitute. 


Concerted refusal. 

Penalty. 

(a) In harbour, one month’s imprisonment or loss of one 
month’s pay. 

(6) At sea, 12 months’ imprisonment. 


Union of South Africa 


The Imperial Merchant Shipping Acts apply. 


Disciplinary and 
Penal Code of 
the Merchant 
Marine and Fish- 
ing Service,1849, 
secs. 5, 10, 12, 
16, 19, 37-39 





Disciplinary and 
Penal Decree, 
1852, secs. 58, 


60, 65-69 


Ministry of Marine 
Circular, 2 June 
1898 





BELGIUM 


Desertion. 

Absence of more than 6 hours when vessel is ready to sail 
is liable to be treated as desertion, which offence is classed 
as a misdemeanour (délif). 


Penalty. 


(a) At home. If brought back to his ship, offender has 


to conclude term of engagement at half rate of pay. 
If not brought back, penalty is forfeiture of wages due, 
15 days’ imprisonment, service in a state vessel from 6 to 


12 months at a lower rate of pay. 

(b) Abroad. If brought back, penalty as above, viz. half 
rate of pay ; forfeiture of wages already earned ; imprisonment 
and service in state vessel. 

If not brought back, penalty is as for desertion at home, 
but service in state vessel extends from 1 to 2 years. 

If desertion takes place outside Europe, imprisonment 
extends to one month and service in state vessel to 3 years. 


Failure to join. 
Treated as desertion. 


Absence without leave. 
Absence not exceeding 24 hours is classed as insubordination. 
Penalty. Offender is liable to disciplinary punishment which 
may involve retention of wages up to 30 days’ pay, confine- 
ment on board or other prescribed punishment. 


Refusal of duty. 

A conspiracy on the part of two or more persons on board 
against the safety, liberty or authority of the master, is 
punishable by imprisonment. 


FRANCE 


Desertion. 

Definition. Voluntarily allowing vessel to depart; or 
absence without leave from ship or duty for three days in 
a home port or two days abroad. 

Penalty. Punishable as a misdemeanour with imprison- 
ment. 

In practice, however, persons employed in the domestic 
service of the ship, except ships’ doctors and cooks, may 
not be charged with desertion. They can only be tried in 
a civil action for damages for breach of contract. 
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FRANCE (Cont.) 





Disciplinary and{| Absence without leave. 
Penal Decree, Absence not exceeding three days is treated as a disciplinary 
1852, secs. 58,/ offence somewhat as stated above for Belgium. 


60, 65-69 
Refusal of duty. 
Refusal (other than simple disobedience, which is treated 
as a disciplinary offence) is treated either as a misdemeanour 
(délit) or as a crime’. 





GERMANY 


Seamen’s Act,1902, | Desertion. 
105. 93-96, 101- Penalty. Imprisonment up to three months or a fine of 
300 marks. 








1 The Draft Disciplinary and Penal Code of the French Mercantile Marine, which has 
passed the Chamber of Deputies and is now before the Senate, provides as follows : 


Irregular absence and abandonment of post. 

(1) Will be treated as a misdemeanour (délit) and be punishable with from six days’ 
to six months’ imprisonment in the following circumstances : 

(a) In a home port. 

Absence combined with abandonment of a watch or other duty affecting the ship’s 
safety as set out in the list of such duties approved by the maritime authority ; 

Provided that when the engagement is for a definite or an indefinite period, no seaman 
shall be assigned to such a duty in a home port if he has given notice of terminating the 
agreement within the time which must be stated therein. 

(6) Abroad. 

(i) Absence whilst on duty ; 

(ii) Absence when not on duty which results in failure to resume duty on board 
in sufficient time ; 

Provided that no one shall be assigned a duty in a home or foreign port if he has signed 
on for an indefinite period and has given the required notice to terminate the agreement. 

Likewise, whatever be the form of agreement, no seaman who has obtained the per- 
mission of the competent authority, such as a consular authority, to leave the vessel, 
shall be assigned to any duty (sec. 39). 

(2) In other cases the offence will be treated as follows : 

(a) Minor offence (faute légére) against discipline. Where the absence in a home port 
does not exceed 4 hours in the case of a seaman not on duty, or where the duties are 
regulated according to the rules of service in port, and the seaman does not belong to 
the watch or other post of security, he shall be deemed to have committed a minor offence 
against discipline and shall be liable to up to two days’ detention on board (sec. 10). 

(6) Serious offence (faute grave) against discipline. Absence in a home port under the 
following circumstances will be deemed to be a serious offence against discipline, and 
punishable by disciplinary imprisonment up to five days (extended to 10 days in case 
of a repetition of the offence) : 

(i) Absence as above exceeding four hours (sec. 10). 

(ii) Absence by a seaman of the watch or attached to other post of security and 

not entailing prejudicial consequences. 

(iii) Other absence when duty is organised by watches according to service rules 

(sec. 14). 

(3) The master who, except by reason of force majeure, breaks his engagement or 
abandons his vessel before he has been replaced will be punished by imprisonment : 6 days 
to 2 years if vessel is safe in port or 1 to 2 years if at sea or abroad (sec. 40). 

Refusal of duty. 

Treated on the same lines as for irregular absence and abandonment of post. It will 
be treated as a criminal offence only in the following circumstances : 

(a) In a home port when the order concerns the watch or other duty affecting ship’s 
safety and its non-execution is calculated to entail prejudicial consequences, 


(6b) At sea or abroad under all conditions (sec. 59). 
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Marine, 13 Dec. 
1923. secs. 26-39, 


9, 








GERMANY (Cont.) 


If seaman goes off with wages paid in advance, imprison- 
ment may extend to one year, and only in extenuating cir- 
cumstances may he be given the alternative of a fine. 

Except where he returns or is brought back to his ship, 
he forfeits all wages earned, and, in so far as these do not 
meet the shipowner’s claim for damages, also the effects left 
on board. 

Quitting under extenuating circumstances. 

A seaman may, during the currency of the agreement, 
obtain his discharge on certain grounds, such as ill-treatment, 
change of destination, etc. If abroad, and in the absence 
of the master’s permission, he must obtain the consent of 
the Shipping Board (Seemansamft) ; otherwise he is liable to 
a fine not exceeding a month’s pay. 


Failure to join. 
Penalty. Fine of 60 marks. 


Absence without leave. 
Penalty. Loss of one month’s pay. 


Refusal of duty. 

Disobedience entails loss of one month’s pay ; if continued, 
the penalty is three months’ imprisonment or a _ fine 
of 300 marks. In the case of concerted refusal on the 
pert of two or more members of the crew to obey lawful 
commands, the imprisonment may extend to one year, or, 
in the case of extenuating circumstances, a fine up to 600 marks 


may be substituted. More severe punishment is provided in 
the case of the ringleader. 


GREECE 


Desertion. P 
Definition. Quitting vessel without leave of the master 
or the written permission of the port or consular authorities. 


Penalty. 

(a) At home: 6 months’ detention and fine of 500 drachmai, 

(6) Abroad: 1 year’s imprisonment and fine of 1,000 drach- 
mai. 

(c) Under aggravating circumstances : In the case of con- 
certed conspiracy to desert, or desertion accompanied by 
violence, the penalty is double that for desertion abroad. 


Failure to join. 

A seaman who, having received in the presence of the port 
or consular authorities an advance on his wages or on his 
share in the proceeds, fails to take up his duties on board 
is liable to six months’ detention and a fine of 500 drachmai. 


Absence without leave. 

Voluntary absence not exceeding five days in Greek juris- 
diction or two days abroad is subject to a disciplinary penalty ; 
if it does not exceed six hours it is treated as a minor offence 
against discipline, and if it exceeds six hours as a serious 
offence against discipline : 

Provided that absence under any of the following circum- 
stances renders offender liable to the punishment stated : 

(1) Absence of any duration from watch or other duty 
relating to the custody or safety of the vessel is punishable 
by two years’ imprisonment. 
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Mercantile Code, 
1877, secs. 264- 
284, 294, 295, 
299 


Mariners’ Act, 
1899, secs. 64, 72 











GREECE (Cont.) 


(2) Absence under the following circumstances is punish- 

able by detention up to three months : 

(a) absence of any duration not covered by (1) when 
deck or engine-room duties on board continue to be 
performed in watches ; 

(6) single absence, or repeated absences irrespective of 
their duration, when vessel is about to sail, and in 
consequence duties on board begin to be performed 
in watches ; 

(c) quitting vessel when under arrest. 


Refusal of duty. 

Simple refusal is punishable by detention up to six months 
and fine not exceeding 500 drachmoi. 

Where there is a combination on the part of members of 
the crew to refuse duty, the detention may be extended to 
one year (two years in the case of officers and leaders). 


ITALY 


Desertion. 


Penalty. 

(a) At home. Fine and imprisonment of from 3 to 
6 months. 

(6) Abroad. Imprisonment extended to 12 months. 

(c) Under aggravating circumstances. Concerted conspiracy 
to desert, or desertion attended with theft or violence, is 
more severely dealt with. 


Absence without leave. 
Absence not exceeding 5 days at home or 2 days abroad 
renders offender liable to disciplinary action. 


Refusal of duty. 

Simple refusal : fine of 100 lire or police punishment. 

Refusal to load or unload cargo (unless there is an agree- 
ment to the contrary) : fine of 200 lire. 

Refusal to proceed after engagement or to continue service 
to the end of the voyage : imprisonment up to one year. 

If safety of ship is endangered, imprisonment may extend 
to three years. Where the number of offenders exceeds one- 
third of the total number of the crew, refusal is deemed to 
be mutiny. If it aims at interrupting the course of the voyage, 
imprisonment is from six months to two years (one to five 
years in the case of ringleaders ; officers also suffer loss of 
grade). 


JAPAN 


Desertion, 

For desertion, major confinement of from 11 days to 
6 months. 

For desertion abroad, punishment is increased by one degree. 

For concerted desertion, offenders are liable to major 
confinement for from one month to one year. 


Absence without leave. 
For absence of 24 hours or more, fine of 2-20 yen. 
For absence abroad, penalty is increased by one degree. 
Absence under 24 hours is treated as a disciplinary offence. 
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Criminal Code, 


1896, secs. 391- 
396 


Discipline Act, 
1856, sec. 7 


Denmark : 

Seamen’s 
1923, secs. 
78, 80 


Act, 
62, 


Finland : 

Seamen’s 
1924, secs. 
75, 77 


Act, 
62, 


Norway: 

Seamen’s Act, 
1923, sec. 62 

Maritime Law, 
1902, sec. 302 








JAPAN 


Refusal of duty. 

Concerted neglect of duty or disobedience to a superior 
is punishable by major confinement for from 11 days to 
6 months. If accompanied by threats or violence, offenders 
are punishable under the Criminal Code. 

In either casé, punishment of the leader is increased by 
one degree. 


( Cont.) 


NETHERLANDS' 


Desertion. ‘ 

Before commencement or after end of voyage, punishable 
with 3 months imprisonment. 

During voyage, 1 year. Punishment may be doubled if 
2 or more persons conspire in the offence. 


Absence without leave. 


Punishable by the master by stoppage of wages for from 
one to fifteen days. 


Refusal of duty. 

Refusal of duty by two or more seamen is punishable by 
imprisonment up to 2 years. 

Insubordination by two or more persons constitutes mutiny, 
and is punishable by imprisonment up to 6 years. 


NORTHERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Desertion. 

If a seaman fails to report himself when due, with intent 
to evade service, or if for the same purpose he leaves the 
vessel, the offence is punishable as desertion, for which a 
fine may be imposed. Ordinarily desertion is treated as a 
disciplinary offence. In the case of Denmark, Finland, and 
Sweden, the master who inflicts disciplinary punishment for 
desertion is also entitled to institute legal proceedings if he 
has expressly reserved his right to do so when imposing the 
penalty. If desertion takes place in such circumstances that 
the vessel or human life is exposed to danger thereby, or in 
any other specially aggravating circumstances, imprisonment 
up to one year may be imposed. 

Absence without leave. 

This is punishable with loss of wages up to 7 days. There 

is no penalty if the seaman notifies the circumstance which 


’ 





1 In the preliminary draft of a Bill (December 1925) prepared by a Joint Committee 
of shipowners and seamen appointed by the Dutch Minister of Justice, it is proposed to 


limit criminal penalties for breaches of contract to cases which 


oceur in circumstances 


tending to endanger ship, crew, passengers, or cargo. 


Desertion. 


Any member of the crew who absents himself from duty as aforesaid will be punished 
by up to one year’s imprisonment (one month if engaged on a deep-sea fishing vessel) 


(sec. 12), 
Refusal of duty. 


(1) Concerted refusal of duty under above circumstances by two or more members 
of the crew will involve the penalties laid down in the Criminal Code. 

(2) Continued refusal of duty under above circumstances by any member of the 
crew : penalty of up to six months’ imprisonment or a fine of 360 florins (sec. 15). 
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NORTHERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES ( Cont.) 


Sweden: 

Seamen’s 
1922, secs. 
75, 77 


Act, 
62, 


Law on the Organ- 
isation of the 
Mercantile Ma- 
rine, 1907, secs. 
19-28 


Criminal Code of 
the Russian So- 
cialist Federal 
Soviet Republic, 
1922, sec. 126A. 





prevents his coming on board at the proper time, and the 
penalty is limited (except in the case of Finland) to cases 
with absence occurring outside home waters. 


Refusal of duty. 
Simple refusal of service is punishable with a fine of 5-500 
crowns, or in aggravating circumstances by imprisonnemt. 


ROUMANIA 
Desertion. 

Desertion is a maritime crime punishable with imprison- 
ment of from 15 days to-5 years and a fine of 26-500 lei. 

Absence in a home port for 3 days or at time of sailing is 
deemed to be desertion punishable by imprisonment of from 
15 days to 3 months (limited to 1 month in the case of newly 
engaged men). If deserter returns before ship sails, master 
may drop legal proceedings. 

Absence abroad for 2 days is deemed to be desertion punish- 
able by imprisonment of from 1 to 6 months. 

If apprehended before the departure of the vessel the 
deserter can be taken on board and shall only receive rations 
until vessel arrives at 2 Roumanian port of destination, when 
he is handed over to the proper authorities. 


Refusal of duty. 
Penalty. Imprisonment of from 1 to 6 months and fine 
of 25-100 lei. 


RUSSIA 


Absence without leave. 

Absence for more than 24 hours in a foreign port without 
permission of the master or his representative is punishable 
with compulsory labour! for a period of not less than one 
month. 

STATES OF LATIN AMERICA| 


, 


Generally, seamen (including officers) who fail to report at the time of sailing, 


or who desert during the voyage, may be arrested and brought back. Moreover, 
they must return any advances received, serve one month without pay, and 
bear the expenses of tracing and arresting them. In addition, they are responsible 
for any damages or prejudice entailed. Some ofthe provisions relating to Argen- 
tina and Brazil are given below. 


Argentina 
Desertion. 

Penalty. Offender can be compelled by arrest to fulfil the 
engagement, to return any payments made in advance, and 
to serve a month without wages. All expenses incurred to 
be deducted from the wages of the offender, who is responsible 
for losses and damages caused. 


Failure to join. 
Penalty. Same as for desertion 


Commercial Code?, 
secs. 989-990 








1 Compulsory labour without custody is inflicted for periods varying from seven days 


to one year. Compulsory labour is divided into the following categories : 

(a) specialised labour, where the prisoner continues to work at his own profession, 
at a lower tariff rate, with compulsory overtime, and is transferred to another establishment 
or undertaking or to another district ; and 

(6) unskilled physical labour. (Criminal Code, sec. 35.) 

2 The provisions of this Code are adopted by Paraguay and Uruguay. 
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Criminal Code, 29 
Oct. 1921, sec. 
195 





Commercial Code, 
1850, secs. 498, 
545, 546, 555 


Regulations of the 
Port Authorities 
1923, sec. 593 





Marine Penal Act, 
21 June 1923, 
secs. 30, 31, 46- 
48, 72-73 





Argentina ( Cont.) 


Quitting at port of delivery. 

Leaving vessel prior to discharge, dismantlement, or arrival 
at a safe anchorage. 

Penalty. It is provided that wages earned cannot be 
claimed where the necessary depositions have not been made 
to the proper authority. 

Absence without leave. 

Penalty. One month’s pay. 

Abandonment of post. 


Abandonment of post whilst on duty, before reaching a 
port, is punishable by imprisonment of from one month to one 
year, provided the offender has not been guilty of an offence 
entailing more severe punishment! 


Brazil 


Desertion 

Penalty. Same as in Argentina. 
withheld for 90 days. 
Failure to join. 

Penalty. Same as in Argentina. Also fine of $50 and certi- 


Also certificate book 


ficate book withheld for 90 days. 


Quitting at port of delivery (as in Argentina). 
Loss of wages earned. Certificate book withheld 


Penalty. 
for 90 days. 


Absence without leave. 
Penalty. Same as in Argentina. 


Refusal of duty. 
Master can imprison any of the crew in case of insubor- 
dination. 


SPAIN 


Desertion. 

Definition. Absence without permission constitutes deser- 
tion in the following circumstances : 

(a) failure to join, 

(b) absence for 5 days in a foreign port, 

(c) absence at time of ship’s sailing. 


Penalty. Major detention and fine of 125-250 pesetas. 


The following circumstances, in addition to any which are 
laid down in the General Penal Code as aggravating circum- 
stances common to all crimes and which may be applicable, 
may be deemed to be aggravating circumstances of desertion : 


(a) joint conspiracy to desert, 

(b) desertion when in debt to the vessel, 

(c) abandoning a watch or other duty, 

(d) if under arrest at the time, 

(e) violence or theft, without prejudice to the liabilities 
incurred thereby. 





? This provision also applies to engine-drivers on trains. 
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4600 ; Compiled 
Statutes, sec. 
8380 








SPAIN (Cont.) 


Absence without leave. 


Absence without leave or valid reason is punishable as a 
minor breach of discipline thus : 


(a) Athome. For absence not exceeding 5 days, detention 
up to 5 days or fine of 25 pesetas ; 

For absence exceeding 5 days, punishment is as provided 
for (b) below. 

(6b) Abroad. For absence which does not constitute de- 
sertion, detention of 6-10 days or fine of 25-100 pesetas. 


It is provided that the above penalties shall be compatible 
with the penal clauses laid down in the regulations respecting 
the engagement of crews of merchant vessels, and any of 
the penal clauses stipulated in the contracts of embarkation. 


Refusal of duty. 

Refusal of duty during the voyage or in port entails 
major detention. In the case of an officer, a fine is also 
imposed of 125-500 pesetas. 


UNITED STATES 


Desertion'. 

Penalty. Forfeiture of all or any part of the clothes or 
effects left on board and of the wages or emoluments earned. 

In case of desertion in the coasting trade, the penalty is 
the forfeiture of all wages and emoluments earned. 

The power of arrest and imprisonment for desertion as 
such was abolished under the Seamen’s Act of 4 March 1915. 
This does not, however, preclude the institution of criminal 
proceedings for breach or continued neglect of duty, or even 
for refusal of service in port. Nor does it prevent the detention 
on board of a seaman who “ is believed to be about to with- 
draw himself from the control and discipline of the master, 
or who is about to refuse to submit to, and obey the jurisdiction 
of, the consular authority. ”’ 

Accordingly, in dealing with the subject of desertion in 
the United States law, regard should also be had to the 
provisions relating to other offences against discipline. Thus, 
in the 1923 edition of the Navigation Laws of the United 
States, prepared by the Department of Commerce, the question 
of desertion abroad is referred to as follows : 


** Desertion of Seamen Abroad. It shall be the duty of all 
consular officers to discountenance insubordination by every 
means in their power and, where the local authorities can be 
usefully employed for that purpose, to lend their aid and use 
their exertions to that end in the most effectual manner’. ” 

For quitting the vessel without leave after her arrival at 
the port of delivery and before she is placed in security : 
forfeiture of up to one month’s pay. 





to the ship’s duty. ” 


October 1920 : 


1 The definition of ‘‘ desertion ’’ given in the “‘ Italier ” case has been quoted with 
approval in the United States Courts : ‘‘ Quitting of the ship and herservice, not only 
without leave and against the duty of the party, but with an intent not again to return 


* The following was cited in the case of Hamilton v. United States, Supreme Court, 


‘To justify the men leaving their ship in a foreign port or abandoning their duty at 
the hazard of loss or ruin to their owners, they must make out a very strong case indeed. .. . 
They should bear much and trust for satisfaction and redress from the law when they 
return home. ’’ (Magee v. the ‘‘ Moss”, Fed. Case No. 8944.) 
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UNITED STATES (Cont.) 


For refusal to proceed on the voyage in a vessel judged to 
be seaworthy after complaint at a domestic post : forfeiture 
of any wages due. 

The provisions for absence without leave and for desertion 
in the following circumstances are substantially the same as 
those contained in the British Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, 
secs. 222 and 225, so far as they relate to absence or desertion 
in a home port. 


For failure to join and absence without leave (practically 
as defined in British law) the penalty is forfeiture of up to two 
days’ pay, or sufficient to defray any expense properly incurred 
in hiring a substitute. 

In the coasting trade, failure to report on board at proper 
time without giving 24 hours’ notice of inability to do so 
entails loss of half a day’s pay for every hour of absence. 


Refusal of duty. 


Wilful disobedience entails Joss of four days’ pay or imprison- 
ment up to one month. F 

Continued disobedience, loss of twelve days’ pay for every 
twenty-four hours of such disobedience or imprisonment up 
to three months'. 


At sea. The offender may be put in irons and kept on 
bread and water diet (with full rations every fifth day) until 
disobedience ceases. 


Criminal Code, | Conspiracy to refuse duty at sea or in port. 


secs. 292-293 Where members of the crew combine to resist or prevent 
the master in the free and lawful exercise of his authority 
and command on board the vessel, they are guilty of revolt, 
which is punishable by up to five years’ imprisonment and 
a fine of $1,000. 

The relevant provisions of the Criminal Code are : 


** Sec. 292. Inciting to revolt or mutiny on shipboard : Whoever, 
being of the crew of a vessel of the United States, on the high 
seas, or on any other waters within the admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction of the United States, endeavours to make a revolt 
or mutiny on board such vessel, or combines, conspires, or 
confederates with any other person on board to make such 
revolt or mutiny, or solicits, incites, or stirs up any other 
of the crew to disobey or resist the lawful orders of the master 
or other officer of such vessel, or to refuse or neglect their 
proper duty on board thereof, or to betray their proper trust, 
or assembles with others in a tumultuous and mutinous manner 
or makes a riot on board thereof, or unlawfully confines the 
master or other commanding officer thereof, shall be fined 








1 This provision relates to refusal of duty at sea or in harbour. When the crew of the 
United States merchant vessel ‘‘ Poughkeepsie ” were convicted under the Criminal Code 
for refusing duty in harbour, it was earnestly pressed in the Circuit Court of Appeals on 
behalf of the defendants that if any penal statute had been violated by them it was the 
statute (R.S. sec. 4596 as amended) which provides for the punishment of the misdemeanour 
of wilful disobedience of seamen by imprisonment for not more than one month, and of 
continued wilful disobedience or continued neglect of duty by imprisonment for not more 
than three months. To this contention the Circuit Judge replied as follows: ‘‘ It is evident 
that this section relates to mere ordinary disobedience or neglect of duty by one or several 
seamen, while section 293 of the Criminal Code covers the more serious offence of revolt 
by such combination and co-operation in refusal to obey as deprives the master of his 
authority and command, or amounts to resistance or prevention of his free and lawful 
exercise of his authority and command ; and section 292 covers an endeavour or conspiracy 
to make such revolt. ” (Circuit Court of Appeal, Hamilton v. United States, 6 Julye1920). 
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UNITED STATES (Cont. ) 


not more than one thousand dollars, or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both. ” 


This section does not require that the offences be accom- 
panied with force, fraud or intimidation (United States pv. 
Nye, Fed. Cas. No. 15906)". The expression ‘“ revolt or 
mutiny ”, which occurs in section 292 quoted above, is 
defined by the Act of 1835: this definition is embodied in 
section 293 of the Criminal Code, which reads : 


** Revolt or mutiny on shipboard : Whoever, being of the crew 
of a vessel of the United States, on the high seas, or on any 
other waters within the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction 
of the United States, unlawfully and with force, or by fraud, 
or intimidation, usurps the command of such vessel from the 
master or other lawful officer in command thereof, or deprives 
him of authority and command on board, or resists or prevents 
him in the free and lawful exercise thereof, or transfers such 
authority and command to another not lawfully entitled 
thereto, is guilty of a revolt and mutiny, and shall be fined 
not more than two thousand dollars and imprisoned not more 
than ten years. ” 


Under section 335, any offence punishable by a term of 
imprisonment exceeding one year is deemed to be a felony, 





1 An endeavour to commit a revolt may be complete not merely by stirring up, 
encouraging or combining with others of the ship’s crew to produce a general disobedience 
to all orders, but also by stirring up, encouraging, or combining with any one or more 
of the crew to produce a deliberate disobedience to any one lawful order of the master 
or other officers, (United States v. Thompson, 28 Fed. Cas. 102, &c. See also Hamilton v. 
United C.C.A., 6 July 1920.) 
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APPENDIX B 


SuMMARY OF LAWS RELATING TO THE APPREHENSION 
oF ABSENT SEAMEN 


Under the laws of most maritime States an absent seaman may 
be apprehended, usually with the assistance of the local police author- 
ities, and brought back to his ship. He may be apprehended in a country 
other than that to which the vessel belongs where mutual arrangements 
have been made by way of Convention or otherwise. These arrange- 
ments generally stipulate that the seaman shall, on the request of the 
consul, be brought back on board by the local authoritiés. 





Legislation | Provisions 





BRITISH EMPIRE 


Great Britain 


Merchant Shipping | Apprehension in the United Kingdom. 


Act, 1894, secs. Where a seaman is guilty of the offence of desertion or 
222-224 absence without leave, he may, unless he has given 48 hours’ 
notice of his intention to absent himself, be conveyed on 
board ship with or without the assistance of the police. If 
the seaman so requires he must be taken before some competent 
court, and if it is found that he has been apprehended on 
improper or insufficient grounds, the master or other person 
causing the arrest is liable to a fine of £20 apart from any 
action which the seaman may take for false imprisonment. 

Where a seaman has been ordered by the court to be taken 
on board, he is liable to defray the cost as stated under the 
next heading. 


Apprehension outside the United Kingdom. 


The master may, in any place in the British Dominions 
with or without the assistance of the local police, and also 
in any other place in so far as the laws in force at that place 
will permit, arrest the absent seaman without first procuring 
a warrant. If the seaman so requires and it is practicable, 
he must be taken before a competent court and any arrest 
on improper grounds is punishable as stated above. If not 
brought before a court the seaman may be conveyed on board 
ship. 

The court may order the offender to be taken on board 
ship in lieu of committing him to prison, and may in such 
case order any costs and expenses properly incurred to be 
paid by the offender out of his wages. 

If a seaman is imprisoned for this or other breach of disci- 
pline, and during his imprisonment and before his engagement 
is at an end his services are required on board his ship, a 
justice of the peace may, on the application of the master, 
cause the seaman to be conveyed on board for the purpose 
of proceeding on the voyage. 


Merchant Shipping | Apprehension of Seamen from Foreign Ships. 


Act, 1894, sec.| Where reciprocal arrangements have been made it is 
238 provided that a seaman deserting from a foreign vessel may, 
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Legislation 


Provisions 





Navigation Act. 
1912-1920, secs. 
105-107 





Canada : 


Shipping Act, secs. 
290-292 and 323 


India: 


Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1923, secs. 
101-102 


Shipping and Sea- 
men Act, 1908. 
secs. 133, 134 





Great Britain (Cont.) 


on the application of the appropriate consular authorities, 
be arrested and sent back to his ship’. 

Substantially similar provisions apply throughout the 
British Empire, except as stated below. 


Australia 


The master has no right of apprehension, but the court 
may, at its option, and at the master’s request, order the 
deserter to be conveyed on board for the purpose of proceeding 
on the voyage instead of enforcing the whole or any part 
of the penalties to which he is liable. The court may also 
order the offender to pay costs incurred as provided in the 
Imperial Merchant Shipping Act. Moreover, on the complaint 
of a master (or his agent) of a ship that any other ship (British 
or foreign) has on board a deserter from the first ship, any 
justice or customs or police officer may arrest the seaman 
until he is dealt with according to law, provided the seaman 
is so dealt with as soon as possible. 


Canada and India 


The corresponding provisions of the Canadian and Indian 
Shipping Acts are substantially similar to those of the Imperial 
Merchant Shipping Act, except that there is no provision 
enabling the seaman in a home port to avoid arrest by giving 
prior notice of his intended absence. 


New Zealand 


Arrest is limited to absence in New Zealand. It is provided, 
however, that if a seaman of a foreign-going ship, after signing 
articles, intends to absent himself from his ship or his duty, 
he may avoid arrest by giving notice of his intention 48 hours 
before the time he ought to be on board. 


BELGIUM 


Reciprocal arrangements by treaty are in force with other countries stipulating 
that an absent seaman may, on the request of the consul, be brought back on 
board the vessel by the local authorities ; e.g. see footnotes under Great Britain 
and States of Latin American. 


Ministry of Marine 
Circular, 27 
March 1852; 
Despatch, 9 Nov. 
1855 





FRANCE 


The consuls and naval authorities are instructed to follow 
up the deserters even without the previous instruction of 
the master. 

Maritime police may, in France, on the order of the Com- 
missary, be placed on board French vessels day and night 
in order to prevent unauthorised landing. 

Deserters when arrested have to pay the costs of the search 
for them according to the tariff of the Navy. 





1 Reciprocal arrangements for the surrender of seamen exist between Great Britain 
and the following States : Belgium, Brazil, Colombia, Denmark, France, Greece, Honduras, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Norway, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, 
Siam, Spain, Sweden, Uruguay. 
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Legislation 





Disciplinary and 


GREECE 


In Greece, the master can require the port authorities to 


Penal Code for| permit him to take the deserter on board. 


the Mercantile 
Marine, 13 Dec. 
1923, sec. 31(2) 


Mariners’ Law, 
1899, sec. 44 


Commercial Code, 
1838, secs. 402- 
403 


Denmark : 
Seamen’s Act, 
1924, sec. 52 
Finland: 
Seamen’s Act, 
1924, sec. 52 
Norway: 
Seamen’s Act, 

1923, sec. 52 
Sweden: 


Seamen’s Act, 
1922, sec. 52 


Commercial Code 


of: 


sec. 990 
sec. 546 
Chile: sec. 938 
Columbia: sec.128 
Guatemala: sec. 816 


Argentina: 
Brazil: 





Abroad, the master is bound to take the deserter on board 
and hand him over to a Greek port authority. 


ITALY 


See note under Belgium. 


JAPAN 


Where a seaman does not come on board the vessel at the 
time appointed or has left the vessel without permission, 
the master may compel him to join or return on board. 


NETHERLANDS 


The master may call for the assistance of the police against 
any seaman who refuses to go on board or leaves the ship 
without permission or refuses to perform his full duty. 

Expenses incurred may be charged against the offender’s 
wages, without prejudice to any liability for any costs, damages 
an 


interest incurred. 


NORTHERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


If a seaman fails to report for service at the proper time, 
or goes ashore without leave, or fails to return at the proper 
time after having been ashore, and the vessel has not a suffi- 
cient crew without him, the master is empowered to require 
the police authorities to bring him on board. 


In the case of Finland, the foregoing provision only applies 
when the vessel is in foreign waters. 


In the case of Denmark, it is also provided that any seaman 
found in an intoxicated condition can be taken on board. 


STATES OF LATIN AMERICA 


Generally under laws of the States of Latin America, 
seamen who fail to report at time of sailing or who desert 
during the voyage may be arrested and brought back to the 
vessel. 

The Commercial Codes of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Columbia, 
and Guatemala provide that any seaman who fails to join 
or absents himself before the termination of the voyage can 
be arrested and compelled to fulfil his engagement, to refund 
any advances made, and to serve one month without pay. 
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Legislation | Provisions 





STATES OF LATIN AMERICA (Cont.) 


Panama: sec. 1205 erg ony except under the Brazilian Code, the offender is 
: sec. 990 | liable for any expenses and losses incurred. 
yg mci “ Under the Codes of Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, and Uru- 
vs oe guay, if a seaman enters into an agreement to serve on a 
vessel and before the expiry thereof he engages to serve on 
another, the second agreement is void and the master of the 
first vessel can compel him to fulfil his undertaking or proceed 
to obtain a substitute at his expense. In such a case the 
seaman’s wages are forfeited to the vessel, and any advances 
received must be refunded. A master who engages a seaman 
knowing that the latter has a previous undertaking is liable 
to a fine. 
Reciprocal arrangements for the arrest of absent seamen 
have been made by many of the States with other countries' 





UNITED STATES 


Revised Statutes, The surrender of deserters as such is not admitted in the 
secs. 4079-4081 | United States. 

It is provided, however, that where reciprocal arrangements 
have been made with another country, the consular authority 
of that country may apply to a United States court for the 
arrest of a seaman who “ has withdrawn himself, or is believed 
to be about to withdraw himself, from the control of the master 
and officers of the vessel, or who has refused or is about to 
refuse to submit to and obey the lawful jurisdiction of such 
authority ”’. 

The relevant provisions are as follows : 


Jurisdiction of Consular Officers. 

Whenever it is stipulated by treaty or convention between 
the United States and any foreign nation that the consul- 
general, consuls, vice-consuls, or consular agents of each 
nation, shall have exclusive jurisdiction of controversies, 
difficulties, or disorders arising at sea or in the waters or ports 
of the other nation, between the master or officers and any 
of the crew, or between any of the crew themselves, of any 
vessel belonging to the nation represented by such consular 
officer, such stipulations shall be executed and enforced within 
the jurisdiction of the United States as hereinafter declared. 
But before this section shall take effect as to the vessels of 
any particular nation having such treaty with the United 
States, the President shall be satisfied that similar provisions 
have been made for the execution of such treaty by the other 
contracting party, and shall issue his proclamation to that 
effect, declaring this section to be in force as to such nation. 


Arrest of Seamen. 

In all cases within the purview of the preceding section 
the consul-general, consul, or other consular or commercial 
authority of such foreign nation charged with the appropriate 
duty in the particular case, may make application to any 








1 For instance, Venezuela has stipulated for reciprocal arrangements to the effect 
that seamen suspected or accused of having deserted their ship shall, on the written consent 
of the consul, be arrested and handed over to the latter for re-embarkation to their respect- 
ive countries : 

Treaties of Extradition with Bolivia (sec. 13) and Spain (sec. 16) ; 

Treaties of Amity with Italy (sec. 9) and Belgium (sec. 35). 
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Legislation 


Provisions 








UNITED STATES (Cont.) 


court of record of the United States, or to any judge thereof, 
or to any commissioner of a district court, setting forth that 
such controversy, difficulty, or disorder has arisen, briefly 
stating the nature thereof, and when and where the same 
occurred, and exhibiting a certified copy or abstract of the 
shipping-articles, roll, or other proper paper of the vessel, 
to the effect that the person in question is of the crew or ship’s 
company of such vessel ; and further stating and certifying 
that such person has withdrawn himself, or is believed to 
be about to withdraw himself, from the control and discipline 
of the master and officers of the vessel, or that he has refused, 
or is about to refuse, to submit to and obey the lawful juris- 
diction of such consular or commercial authority in the 
premises ; and further stating and certifying that, to the best 
of the knowledge and belief of the officer certifying, such person 
is not a citizen of the United States. Such application shall 
be in writing and duly authenticated by the consular or other 
sufficient official seal. Thereupon such court, judge, or com- 
missioner shall issue his warrant for the arrest of the person 
so complained of, directed to the marshal of the United States 
for the appropriate district, or in his discretion to any person, 
being a citizen of the United States, whom he may specially 
depute for the purpose, requiring such person to be brought 
before him for examination at a certain time and place. 


Commitment and Discharge. 
If, on such examination, it is made to appear that the 


person so arrested is a citizen of the United States, he shall 
be forthwith discharged from arrest, and shall be left to the 
ordinary course of law 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Industrial Diseases : 


Analysis of Factory Inspection Reports, 1920-1922:IV 
CHLORINE AND HYDROCHLORIC ACID 


AUSTRIA 


The workers in an undertakirg for impregnating wood complained 
in 1921 of the irritating gases which were released during the preparation 
of zine chloride, and spread through the workshops and the wood yard. 
These gases caused coughs, and interfered with breathing. As a result 
of these facts an enquiry was made by the industrial inspectors. Large 
wooden cases were placed in the open air partly filled with zinc slag 
on which diluted hydrochloric acid was poured. A violent reaction was 
immediately set up, the more so as the slag contained a large proportion 
of metallic zinc. This liberated the hydrogen from the acid, and the 
bubbles of the gas carried with them hydrochloric acid and probably 
also drops of zine chloride, which caused discomfort to the workers, even 
these 100 metres away from the scene of operations. 

In the same year complaints were made by the workers in a cotton 
spinning mill where troubles due to the release of chlorine fumes were 
reported in the bleaching section. 


GERMANY 


Several cases of poisoning by chlorine, followed by a complete cure, 
were reported in Bavaria during the period 1920-1922. In the North 
Palatinate in particular four cases of poisoning by chlorine fumes were 
reported in 1921 and four in 1922. 

In the Dresden district a case of breathing trouble was reported in 
a chemical undertaking. The worker was engaged in the preparation 
of oxychloride of phosphorus, and had tried to repair a choked-up appa- 
ratus without previously protecting himself with a mask. 

In another chemical undertaking in the Aachen district where hydro- 
chloric acid was manufactured by the Hargreaves process, out of 35 work- 
ers engaged in dismantling and cleaning condensation towers, 21 fell 
ill in 1921. These towers had been washed down with water several 
days before the commencement of the work, and during the repairs a 
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ventilator had been placed in the lower part of the tower to remove any 
gas which might remain there ; but all these precautions did not prevent 
the cases mentioned. These were characterised by the appearance of 
pustuies on all parts of the body, and in particular on the chest, arms, 
and genital organs. These cases, however, of the nature of chlorine acne, 
were not very serious, and were probabty due to the uncleanliness of the 
workers affected, who had not always cbserved the hygiene regulations. 

Four cases of slight caustication were reported in Bavaria in 1921, 
among workers who treated metal objects with hydrochloric acid without 
taking the precaution of putting on gloves. At Hamburg, also, in 1921, 
numerous cases of caustication were reported in the cleaning of metal 
objects by means cf hydrochloric acid in a galvanising undertaking. 

In 1922, 7 werkers in a chemical undertaking in Berlin who were 
treating zinc ashes with hydrochloric acid fell ill, the exhaust for the 
fumes being inadequate. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Ten cases of poisoning were reported in 1922, 6 being due to the 
steadily increasing use of cylinders filled with chlorine for bleaching 
flour. These cylinders should have been placed outside the workplace, 
as in cold storage plants. An enquiry showed that they were usually 
installed in a small compartment of the main workroom. In any case 
the workplace should be effectively ventilated and arrangements should 


be made for the removal or neutralisation of the chlorine in the event 
of cylinders leaking. The workers should also be provided with special 
box respirators. 


NETHERLANDS 


In artificial silk factories there were complaints of the irritating 
action of fumes escaping from hydrochloric acid baths. 


SwITZERLAND 


In 1920 a worker in a chlorate factory was imprudent enough to 
smoke during work ; his clothes were saturated with perchlorate, and 
caught fire, and he was so seriously burned that he died. 


SULPHUR DIOXIDE AND SULPHURIC ACID 


AUSTRIA 


In 1921 workers employed in the rolling mill of a metal goods factory 
complained of being much inconvenienced by sulphurous gases and 
fumes. An enquiry showed. that the reverberatory furnaces, which were 
intended to be heated by coal, were operated by means of a draught 
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hearth. As the chimney was not high enough for the factory, the com- 
bustion gases, which contained sulphur, escaped through the stokeholes 
into the workplace. 


BELGIUM 


In 1921 it was found that all the 20 workers occupied on the baking 
ovens in a brickworks in Knocke were ill. When 1.3 per cent. of lime 
was used the result was to prevent the poisonous excess of sulphur 
dioxide from being given off and from the commencement of its use no 
further cases were reported. In a brickworks on the coast where two or 
three workers wer. often ill for a period of one or two days the same report 
was made on the use of lime. There were no more cases of sickness since 
its use and a man could even work on the oven two or three hours with- 
out being troubled by the fumes, though previously the workers arrang- 
ing the bricks had to be changed every thirty minutes. 


GERMANY 


In 1920 a case of poisoning was reported in a jewellery works in 
Wiirttemberg where sulphuric acid used for the treatment of jewellery 
was heated with coke instead of hydrocarbide gases. A worker suffering 
from a chill, and particularly sensitive to the action of sulphuric acid, 
was attacked by irritation of the respiratory passages, and died of 
cedema of the lungs. No other case was reported in this undertaking. 

In 1921, in an artificial silk factory in the Potsdam district, several 
women workers engaged on the spinning machines were found to be 
suffering from slight swellings and wounds in the hands caused by contact 
with dilute sulphuric acid. As the workers refused to wear rubber gloves, 
the management was obliged to replace them by men, who are found 
to be less sensitive to the action of the acid. 

In Hamburg in 1921 there were 2 cases of poisoning by sulphur 
dioxide, one a woman worker in a chocolate factory, the other a lock- 
smith. In the first of these cases the gas escaped from ice machines. 

A worker in a chemical undertaking in the Anhalt district, without 
taking the necessary precautions, used a tap of a sulphuric acid appa- 
ratus, and was injured in the face, especially the eyes, by the acid spurt- 
ing out. 

In 1922 in Saxony several serious cases of irritation of the eyes and 
respiratory passages, due to sulphur dioxide, were reported in a factory 
making potassium sulphide. Masks worn by the workers were rapidly 
damaged by the action of the gas. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Dr. Bridge made an enquiry in 1922 into the condition of the stoves 
in which sulphur is used for the bleaching of hosiery. He reported that 
the workers who lit the sulphur and emptied the stoves were frequently 
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affected, but he also observed that the men became acclimatised to the 
conditions of work. In some undertakings the ventilation system has 
been improved by exhausting the fumes from the stove by means of 
a fan or through the chimney stack when bleaching is finished. 


NITROUS GASES 


AUSTRIA 


A single case of poisoning was reported in 1922 ; this was in an aniline 
factory and was fatal. In 1921 the poisonous effects of nitric acid 
gases released during dipping were observed in various industries. The 
competent authorities therefore ordered the closing of a metal-dipping 
establishment where no installation was provided for the exhaust of 
the gas. In a factory making telephone and telegraph apparatus, the 
exhaust of nitrous gases in the dipping workshop was so defective that 
the workers could not remain in the shop without having the door 
wide open. 

In the dipping department of a metal ware and phosphor bronze 
factory the sanitary conditions were found to be highly inadequate and 
the exhaust installation in the tinning and spray lacquering shops was 
equally ineffective. 

In a workshop for electroplating the exhaust of nitrous gas was also 
found to be inadequate, in spite of the presence of a draught flame in 
the cowl of the ventilator. 


GERMANY 


Numerous cases of poisoning by nitrous gases were reported during 
the period 1920-1921. Metal dipping, in particular, was the cause of 
several cases. For example, in 1920 a worker who used acid for metal 
cleaning inhaled nitrous gases and died in 24 hours (Arnsberg district). 

At Chemnitz a young worker engaged in dipping brass buttons 
suffered from hemoptysis caused by inhaling nitrous gases given off 
from a mixture of hydrochloric and nitric acids used in the work. The 
exhaust installed above the dipping vat was insufficient for carrying 
away the poisonous fumes. The complaints made by tie workers in 
another dipping undertaking in the same district were also well 
founded. 

At Hamburg a brassworker’s apprentice cleaning metal objects was 
ill for 62 days as a result of inhaling acid fumes. 

In 1921 some workers dipping brass in nitric acid suffered from slight 
caustications. The dipping of metal objects was also the cause of poison- 
ing in Thuringia (one fatal case) and Berlin (one fatal case and several 
less serious cases). 

In the Potsdam district a worker dipping pieces of metal in a nitric 
acid bath in an optical instrument factory was poisoned in 1921. Instead 
of plunging the pieces and immediately rinsing them in water, he left 
them too long in the bath, and in this way inhaled a large quantity 
of nitrous gas. 
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In Saxony in 1920 a fatal case of poisoning was reported in a chemical 
undertaking. The worker was eng: ged in removing the residue from a 
tank to hold 25,000 litres of sulphuric acid, through which a current of 
air had previously been passed. At first the case was believed to be poi- 
soning caused by sulphuretted hydrogen, but the autopsy and the 
analysis of the residue showed that in reality it was due to nitrous gas 
Poisoning. This accident proves that ventilation is not always sufficient 
and that masks are necessary. 

In 1921, two fatal cases of poisoning were reported ; one in the 
Merseburg district, the worker being engaged in cleaning a tank wagon 
which had contained acid, the other in a sulphuric acid factory in the 
Arnsburg district. In the latter case the victim was cleaning a vat which 
had contained nitric acid. Another man working with him escaped 
poisoning. It may be further remarked that the victim was suffering 
from bronchial catarrh. 

A tinsmith who by mistake poured nitric acid instead of sulphuric 
acid into a tin receptacle died from inhaling nitrous gas (Baden). 

One case of poisoning was reported in an art printing works in 
Hamburg. The victim had mopped up with sawdust some nitric acid 
which had escaped from a carboy. In the North Palatinate a case of 
poisoning was reported ; the worker had inhaled nitrous gases and 
vanadic acid. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


At the request of the International Labour Office the Factory 
Department of Great Britain in 1922 prepared a report on the occupa- 
tional dangers in photo-engraving, and in particular on the danger of 
the nitric acid baths used in this industry’. 


SwITZERLAND 


A case of poisoning was reported in 1920 affecting a worker cleaning 
a piece of brass with nitric acid. Several cases were reported in 1922, 
one of them fatal. These were workers engaged in cleaning the floor of 
a workshop who used sulphuric acid to make the work easier ; finding 
the supply was exhausted, they sprinkled it instead with nitric acid. 
They were all seriously indisposed, and one died the next day in spite 
of immediate attention. 


SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN 
AUSTRIA 


Two fatal cases of poisoning caused by inhaling sulphuretted hydro- 
gen were reported in 1922 in a tannery among workers clearing out a 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 1, July 1923, pp. 116-126. 
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tannery trench. To prevent such accidents orders were given that 
water should be added to the residue which should then be 
removed by pumping, and that the workers who had to enter the 
trench should be roped. 


GERMANY 


Two fatal cases of poisoning by toxic gases were reported in 1920 
in a chemical undertaking in the Cologne district among workers engaged 
in cleaning a drain. In the drain, which was emptied by means of a 
pump, hydrochloric acid had been used to dissolve any scraps left at 
the bottom. The next day a worker who entered the drain was poisoned 
by the sulphuretted hydrogen formed by the action of the hydrochloric 
acid. A foreman who went to the aid of the victim suffered the same 
fate. , 
In 1921 some workers in Hamburg making aerated water fainted on 
several occasions. This was attributed to sulphuretted hydrogen formed 
when the workers poured in hydrochloric acid (used to neutralise the 
ammonia) too quickly. 

In 1922 several cases of poisoning by sulphuretted hydrogen were 
reported in a chemical undertaking, in the department working with 
ammonium chloride, where a coke flue connected with the exhaust 
system had been stopped up. 

In the Merseburg district in 1921 eye troubles due to sulphuretted 
hydrogen were reported in a chemical undertaking. Of the 256 workers 
employed in certain departments of the factory, 163 suffered from 
troubles of this kind. The duration of the sickness, however, was never 
long. These accidents can only be avoided by eliminating the sulphu- 
retted hydrogen content of the gases used in the industrial operations. 

In an artificial silk factory employing the viscose process in the dis- 
trict of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt-Sonderhausen, the spinners were 
attacked in 1920 by inflammation of the eyes, due to the action of 
sulphuretted hydrogen liberated in the course of the work. These eye 
troubles were very rapidly cured. They were characterised by sharp 
pains, by photophobia, and defective vision. The proprietor of the 
factory was obliged to install a good exhaust system and to provide 
mercury ointment for the workers. 

Similar symptoms were found in 1921 in an artificial silk factory in 
Berlin : caustication and inflammation of the cornea and of the conjunc- 
tivae. These troubles were due to small quantities of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen given off during work, as well as to small drops of acid thrown off 
from the thread in rapid motion. These difficulties can only be avoided 
by protecting the machines with a sheath and by installing an effective 
exhaust system. The adoption of prophylactic measures in the factory 
in question resulted in the reduction of the morbidity rate from 121 per 
cent. in the first quarter of 1921 to 19.8 per cent. in the last quarter. 
Individual susceptibility varies considerably. The duration of the sick- 
ness did not in most cases exceed five days. 

In 1921 two workers engaged in blackening art metal objects with 
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sulphuretted hydrogen suffered from eye troubles ; these disappeared 
after the installation of a good exhaust system in the workshop (Nurem- 
berg). 

The Sickness Fund of the Magdeburg district drew attention in 1921 
to the cases of eye trouble reported in the beet-washing department of 
a sugar factory. These troubles, which had already been reported in 
previous years, were particularly serious in 1921. In that year there 
was a shortage of water, which was used for washing several times in 
succession, and as a result contained many impurities. It was found 
on investigation that this water, when left standing as it was, fermented 
and gave off sulphuretted hydrogen, which was responsible for eye 
troubles. If, however, the water was rendered alkaline by adding lime 
the fermentation stopped and no sulphuretted hydrogen was given off. 

In a thorium nitrate factory in the Arnsberg district, a fatal case 
due toinhaling sulphuretted hydrogen fumes was reported in 1921. The 
victim was engaged in dissolving, by means of hydrochloric acid, some 
strongly alkaline residues of thorium phosphate and nitrate and powdered 
iron sulphide in an earthenware container. The container was covered 
with an ordinary lid and connected with an exhaust. Unahppily, after 
the operation had begun, the worker dropped in some powdered iron 
sulphide which caused so much fumes to be given off that the exhaust 
was rendered useless. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


In 1922 7 cases of poisoning (two of which were fatal) were reported 
among workers engaged in cleaning tar stills or tanks, and two further 
cases affecting workers cleaning an oxide of iron purifying chamber. 


NETHERLANDS 


In 1920 a fitter employed in an artificial silk factory fainted on 
entering an inadequately ventilated acid tank. Two other persons who 
came to this worker’s help also became unconscious, while the worker 
in question died. A sample of air taken from the tank after the accident 
showed that there were 6.9 milligrammes of sulphuretted hydrogen 
per litre of air ; the acid at the bottom of the tank contained 16.3 milli- 
grammes per litre and also contained 5.2 grammes of sulphur dioxide 
per litre. According to Lehmann’s experiments, from 1.2 to 2.4 milli- 
grammes of sulphuretted hydrogen per litre are enough to cause imme- 
diate death. 

In 1921 a worker in a gas works was attacked by serious conjunc- 
tivitis after being employed for some hours in the refining room clearing 
out ferruginous earth from the refining reservoir, the frame of which 
was defective and ventilation in consequence insufficient. 

In beet sugar factories the sulphuretted hydrogen coming from the 
pollution of the washing water caused numerous cases of eye trouble, 
sensitiveness to light, watering of and pain around the eyes, etc. These 
troubles lasted from a few hours to several days. A medical enquiry 


- 
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was made in a sugar factory at Gréningen by Professor Rochat. It was 
found that the workers suffered from conjunctivitis and superficial 
keratitis punctata. Another enquiry made by the medical officer of 
the labour inspectorate, Dr. van Luijt, showed that in certain cases the 
same worker had four or five attacks. Most of the workers attacked 
were engaged in washing the beets. 

In 1922 an enquiry was made in an artificial silk factory, covering 
78 workers employed in spinning and in the acid cellars. In 25 cases 
complaints were made of burns and smarting of the eyes. The investi- 
gators devoted special attention to chronic poisoning by sulphuretted 
hydrogen and found the following symptoms : headache, 32 cases ; 
dizziness, dullness, sickness, more than quarter of the workers ; loss of 
appetite, 31 cases ; loss of weight, 20 cases. Nearly all these workers 
had the skin of the hands tanned by the sulphuric acid. An analysis 
of the air in the spinning room showed the quantity of sulphuretted 
hydrogen per cubic metre of air to be as follows : 

(1) Between the spinning machines, at some distance from them, 
20.4 milligrammes ; 

(2) Against the spinning machines near the acid trough, 25.2 milli- 
grammes ; 

(3) In the acid cellar where the acid emerges into the filtering 
troughs, 16.5 milligrammes ; 

(4) Against the spinning machines with partition, 29.4 milli- 
grammes ; 

(5) Against the spinning machines without partition, 25.4 milli- 
grammes ; 


(6) Directly above the acid trough of the spinning machines, 
under the trays where the spools draw through, 35.4 milligrammes ; 

(7) Over these trays under the suction cap, at about a man’s height, 
33 milligrammes. 


FERROSILICON AND ACETYLENE 
AUSTRIA 


In 1920 several cases were reported of morbid symptoms during 
soldering with oxy-acetylene blowpipes : headache, sore eyes, pains in the 
chest, etc. An analysis made in the undertaking of the acetylene showed 
that it contained five times more phosphoretted hydrogen than acetylene 
made with pre-war carbide generally did. Special preventive measures 
were prescribed : limitation in the use of the gas apparatus, ventilation, 
etc. 


GERMANY 


According to a statement made by the German Associations of Blast 
Furnace Workers and of Iron Founders, ferrosilicon gives off poisonous 
gases even when dry. Most of the gases given off if it is left standing 
for a long time have originally existed in the substance itself. They are 
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formed in the manufacture of ferrosilicon during smelting, and remain 
as such in the alloy. This is especially the case with arseniuretted and 
phosphoretted hydrogen, which are found in ferrosilicon either in a 
state of solution or in the molecular spaces between the crystals of the 
alloy. When the alloy is :eft standing these gases are gradually given 
off in varying quantities,a phenomenon specially favouredby the decom- 
position of the ferrosilicon, which may take place even when the alloy 
is perfectly dry. This decomposition depends only on the stability of 
the product and especially on its silicon content. 

Decomposition is to be attributed to a re-crystallisation of the ferro- 
silicon, which modifies the structure of the alloy. The formation of 
poisonous gases is further to be ascribed to the influence of moisture on 
the impurities contained in the alloy, which is for example the case in 
the formation of acetylene, not very poisonous in itself, which is formed 
by the action of moisture on small deposits of calcium carbide contained 
in the alloy. 

The cases of poisoning due to ferrosilicon were as follows. 

In 1920 a worker engaged in sifting carbide ash in a damp cellar 
had his eyes injured by an explosion of acetylene formed by the action 
of moisture (Kénigsberg district). 

Several cases of poisoning by ferrosilicon were reported in Saxony 
in 1920. In a steel works and forge in the Erzgebirge, a delivery of 
10,000 kilogrammes of ferrosilicon containing 45 per cent. of silicon 
was unloaded on | April 1920 in rainy weather, and some of the containers 
burst. Even during the transport several workers were affected. The 
ferrosilicon was stored in the basement of a very old factory building 
the upper part of which contained living rooms. On 2 April a young 
man living in a room with a defective floor fell seriously ill and died 
next day. Several days later his parents also died, and in addition the 
people who had looked after the victims were seized with attacks of 
vomiting. The doctor decided that the cause was food poisoning by 
fish or meat ; but as several birds died in the same house, the Industrial 
Inspectors concluded that it was gas poisoning. It was subsequently 
established that the poisoning was due to the ferrosilicon, which contained 
a large proportion of phosphoretted hydrogen (13.25 milligrammes of 
phosphoretted hydrogen to 100 grammes of ferrosilicon) 


CARBON DISULPHIDE 
GERMANY 


In 1920, in several shoe factories in the Chemnitz district of Saxony, 
12 workers were more or less seriously poisoned by fumes given off 
from a very dense and strong-smelling solution of rubber used for sticking 
leather together. Three workers who were under-nourished and in 
poor health showed signs of mental disturbance necessitating their 
confinement in an asylum. 

An analysis of the solution which caused the trouble showed that it 
contained benzine, benzene, and carbon disulphide. This last product, 
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which is well known to be poisonous, had to be used in large quantities 
for lack of a better solvent. In consequence of these facts it was ordered 
that a harmless solvent should be used and the factories were supplied 
with sufficient quantities of rectified benzine. To avoid all danger of 
poisoning the proprietor of one factory set apart well-aired workrooms, 
provided with a good exhaust system, for the work of sticking together 
leather soles. In another undertaking a special apparatus for smearing 
the soles was used. In this apparatus, which was constructed by the 
Ménus Machine Manufacturing Company of Frankfort, the adhesive 
solution was kept in a closed container. 

In a factory in the Minster district (Prussia), a case of caustication 
of the fingers was reported, due to the use of the paste known as “ agon ”’. 
In Bavaria, in a rubber goods factory, there was a case of poisoning 
in 1920 among women workers engaged in vulcanising, and there was 
another similar case in 1922. In 1921 a case was reported of a worker 
in a small factory in Leipzig. In Saxony also several cases of poisoning 
were reported in 1922 among workers engaged in vulcanising. The 
morbid symptoms noted were as follows : weakness of the bladder, 
trembling of the hands, stammering, headaches, nervous troubles, and 
intestinal pains. Carbon disulphide was the cause of eye troubles (irri- 
tations, catarrh of the conjunctivae) reported on several occasions in 
Bavaria in 1921 in the artificial silk industry and the burnishing of metal 
objects. 

In the Postdam district several accidents occurred in 1921 in a 
recently established chemical undertaking among workers engaged in 
removing the sulphur residue from a retort for the distillation of crude 


carbon disulphide. When the lumps of sulphur were broken up, carbon 
disulphide fumes were given off. All preventive measures were useless, 
and the undertaking was obliged to change its cleaning process by 
removing the sulphur from the retorts by melting it. The factory doctor 
having reported that three workers in contact with carbon disulphide 
had showed depression and loss of weight, they were immediately 
suspended and given other work. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


A serious case of carbon disulphide poisoning was reported in 1922, 
the victim being a boy of 14 years of age employed in solutioning rubber 
soles to attach them to shoes. There was no exhaust system in the 
workshop. 


AMMONIA 
GERMANY 


In an ammonia factory in the Miinster district it was reported in 
1920 that a large quantity of ammonia had escaped from a reservoir 
on account of the admission of too much vapour into the purifying 
apparatus. A worker who wished to put this right by pouring water 
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into the reservoir became unconscious after inhaling a large quantity 
of the fumes. He died next day without regaining consciousness. To 
avoid the recurrence of similar accidents the reservoir was first emptied 
and then connected to a fresh water suppty pipe and the ammonia 
supply tap so arranged as to eliminate danger from fumes. 

In 1921 a case was reported in a factory making ammonia salts 
(Arnsberg district) ; one case in 1922 affected an aged worker, and was 
caused by the bursting of a cylinder in an ice machine (Hamburg). 
In 1921 a case of poisoning was reported in Saxony, the worker being 
engaged in cleaning and testing the outlet pipe of a glass furnace. In 
order not to be exposed to too strong a draught, he lowered the damper 
of the rear pipe. He noticed soon after that the air was tainted, but was 
able to call for help. Two other workers who came to his assistance also 
lost consciousness, but the three were eventually brought back to life. 
It is probable that the masonry of the pipe had been impregnated with 
ammonia fumes which gradually escaped under the influence of the 
heat. The use of gas masks, which are much disliked by the workers, 
is an inadequate means of protection. The management of the factory 
then ordered that the workers should be roped before entering the pipes. 
It was also recommended that the experiment should be tried of passing 
a stream of air or pure oxygen through the pipes during cleaning opera- 
tions. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Seven cases, one fatal, were reported in 1922 in refrigerating plants. 
It is recommended that the same precautions should be taken in confec- 
tionery factories where ammonia is used as are enforced in cold storage 
works. The isolation of refrigerating plants from the main workrooms 
is important. Respirators should be provided for the workers, who 
should be trained in their use. In a confectionery factory where an 
accident from ammonia occurred, six women workers were affected. 


NETHERLANDS 


A case of poisoning was reported in 1922 in a chemist’s laboratory. 


NICKEL CARBONYL 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Six cases of poisoning, one fatal, were reported in 1922, the symptoms 
being shortness of breath and bronchitis, due to the deposit of minute 
particles of nickel in a fine state of division on the whole area of the 
respiratory surface. The poisoning was caused by leakage of nickel 
carbonyl through the joint of a blank inserted to isolate a gas filter. 
No case of poisoning had been reported in this undertaking for 19 years. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 
HYDROFLUORIC ACID 


GERMANY 


In 1921 a case of poisoning was reported in Hamburg. The worker, 
who was employed in a walking-stick factory, had to rub canes with 
a rubber sponge dipped in very strong hydrofluoric acid in order to 
remove the silicic acid from the wood. This process, which is highly 
satisfactory from the technical standpoint, cannot be permitted in the 
interests of health. At present diluted hydrofluoric acid, which gives 
off no fumes, is used. 


AROMATIC COMPOUNDS : BENZENE AND DERIVATIVES 


GERMANY 


Prussia 


Benzene. 

In an asphalt factory in Berlin a fatal case of poisoning was reported 
in 1921 due to benzene. The worker was watching a gauge while a caul- 
dron was being filled. 

In the Magdeburg district a worker was poisoned in 1921 while 
coating the inside of a tender with paint containing a large quantity 
of benzene. 

In 1922. in the Liineburg district, several cases of poisoning were 
reported as due to benzene. The cases were almost exclusively confined 
to a rubber factory and were in general among women workers who 
had only been employed there a short time. No case of poisoning was 
reported, on the other hand, among the men workers, though large 
quantities of benzene were handled by them in the course of their work. 

In the same district a fatal case of poisoning was reported, due to 
benzene fumes in a garage, the proprietor of which cleaned spare parts 
for motors with benzene containing large quantities of impurities. 
Death followed half an hour after poisoning, which was characterised 
by difficulty in breathing, sickness, and dizziness. It should be noted, 
however, that fatal cases due to acute benzene poisoning are very rare. 


Dinitrobenzene. 

Several cases of poisoning by dinitrobenzene were reported during 
the period 1920-1922 — all in munition works. In a workshop for remov- 
ing priming in the Potsdam district several cases of poisoning were 
caused in 1920 by the inhalation of dinitrobenzene fumes. In spite of 
the installation of an exhaust system, further cases of poisoning were 
reported, and the shells containing dinitrobenzene had to have the prim- 
ing burnt out. 

In a similar undertaking in the district of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
where since 1 November 1920 the workers were medically examined 
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before being engaged, dinitrobenzene caused 13 cases of sickness. The 
following morbid symptoms were observed : headache, dizziness, nausea, 
gastric pain, oppression, lack of appetite, and cardiac troubles. These 
symptoms usually only lasted a few hours, but in some cases they lasted 
one or two days. No more serious cases were reported. The workers 
were medically examined every four weeks. The fairly healthy condition 
of the workers is to be attributed to the fact that they changed their 
duties every week, moving in turn from operations in which dinitro- 
benzene was used to transport work in the open. They were also able 
to take a daily bath and were given working clothes and shoes. In May 
1921, in an undertaking in Frankfort, there was a perceptible increase 
in the number of cases reported, which was attributed to the heat. 
Heat, in fact, renders the organism more susceptible to the absorp- 
tion of the poison. During the summer 94 cases of sickness were reported, 
half of which lasted from 10 to 20 days. The morbid symptoms appeared 
even though the work was done in an open shed, and in spite of the 
precaution of changing the workers’ jobs every week. 

In another undertaking in the same district, several cases of poisoning 
were also reported in the same year among workers engaged in removing 
the priming from projectiles. Attention was not paid to the fact that 
among the projectiles were a quantity of shells containing dinitrobenzene. 
The 15 or so cases noted were among workers engaged either in removing 
the priming from shells or cleaning the workshop. These cases, however, 
were not serious. The management of the factory organised a bi- 
monthly medical examination of the staff, and the examination on the 
engagement of workers eliminated a great many on account of various 
morbid symptoms such as heart and lung trouble, etc. 

Dinitrobenzene has a much more marked effect on women than on 
men. In a machine factory, for example, in the Magdeburg district 
which included a de-priming workshop, it was found in 1920 that the 
sickness frequency was much greater in this workshop than in the 
others, and perceptibly higher among women than among men. For 
the whole staff of this undertaking, about 700 persons, the sickness 
frequency was 5.3 per cent., while in the de-priming workshop it was 
16 per cent. for the men and 28 per cent. for the women. In consequence 
the women engaged in removing the priming from shells were replaced 
by men. In this undertaking also it was observed that heat affected 
the frequency of sickness. It was even necessary to stop work during 
the summer months and use was made of this suspension to overhaul 
the workshop (removal of poisonous gases given off during the emptying 
of shells, installation of apparatus in a current of fresh air, emptying 
of the trough for collecting explosives by means of pumps, etc.). 

The following instructions were issued to workers in the workshops 
where priming was removed : 

(1) Only male workers over 18 years of age who have been medically 
inspected before engagement shall be employed in the removal of priming. 

(2) A medical examination of the workers shall take place every 
14 days with a view to health supervision. A health register shall be 
kept. 

(3) The workers shall be given working clothes, gloves, and caps, 
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which shall be cleaned every week. Dressing rooms shall be installed 
where each worker is to have two cupboards, one for his street clothes, 
the other for his working clothes. Wash basins with running hot and 
cold water, baths, and a dining room shall also be installed. 

(4) An oxygen apparatus shall be readily accessible for first aid 
in cases of poisoning. 

(5) Each worker shall receive a notice describing the dangers of 
working with dinitrobenzene. 

Some slight cases of poisoning were reported in a de-priming workshop 
in the Schleswig district ; as a powerful exhaust system did not remove 
the danger, the priming of the shells was burnt out. 

In 1921 four cases of poisoning, three of them fatal, were reported 
in the district of Késlin among women engaged in handling dinitrobenzene 
from shells whose priming was being removed. These workers were 
aware of the poisonous properties of the substance they were handling. 
On account of the heat during the day they worked at night, and in 
consequence the only treatment they got when poisoned was from another 
worker with a slight knowledge of first aid. 

In spite of ali the precautionary measures taken in an undertaking 
in the Breslau district, several cases of poisoning were reported in 1921 
due to the emptying of projectiles containing dinitrobenzene. There 
were 31 of these cases, 29 of them among workers engaged in removing 
the priming, and two workers carrying away waste to be burnt. Most 
of these cases were not serious, and there were no fatal cases ; 13 workers, 
however, had to have hospital treatment. A medical examination was 
instituted at the engagement of the workers with a view to eliminating 
those with weak hearts, lungs, kidneys, nerves, etc. In this undertaking, 
also, the workers were provided with working clothes and gloves which 
were washed daily. During the summer months each worker worked 
only one day a week on jobs where he was exposed to dinitrobenzene. 
These jobs were done on a sort of platform, open on all sides and pro- 
tected only bya roof. At the first signs of cyanosis, sickness, or headache, 
the workers were given oxygen, cold compresses, and pyramidone. As 
an antidote to dinitrobenzene, milk and purgatives were suggested. 
The effects of dinitrobenzene varied according to the individual. It 
was noted that men from 25 to 45 years of age were the least sensitive 
to the influence of the poison. 

In Upper Silesia cases of poisoning due to dinitrobenzene were 
observed in 1921 among workers in a de-priming workshop. 

In 1921, in the Cologne district, a worker engaged in emptying shells 
filled with perchlorate of potassium and dinitrobenzene was attacked 
by cyanosis, even though he worked in the open air, and in summer 
only six hours a day, from 4 to 10 a.m. 


Nitrochlorobenzene. 


In 1920, in the Wiesbaden district, 17 cases of anilism were reported 
in two different undertakings. Most of these cases were due to nitro- 
chlorobenzene. The duration of the sickness did not usually exceed 
five days, except in one case which lasted a fortnight. Tumours of the 
bladder were reported for three workers handling fuchsine, also 
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two further cases of tumours, one affecting the testicles and ending 


tfatally. 


T etralit- benzene. 


A motor driver testing a new fuel called “ tetralit-benzene ” was 
slightly poisoned at Potsdam in 1921. 


Amido Derivatives of Benzene. 


Twenty-nine cases of anilism, most of them slight, were reported 
in 1921 in the Wiesbaden district. Seven of the workers affected were 
incapable of work for more than three weeks. Of seven workers who 
developed tumours of the bladder, two died. All these workers had 
been using amido derivatives for several years. 

In the Diisseldorf district in 1921 there were one light case and 
three serious cases of anilism, and also four cases of papilloma of the 
bladder. A chemist who had been employed for some years in a naphtha- 
lene factory, and subsequently in a triphenylmethane factory, died as 
@ result of a tumour of the bladder. 

In 1922, in a lacquering workshop of a metal goods factory in Upper 
Silesia, vomiting and sickness were reported as affecting several workers. 
The cause of the poisoning was probably a lacquer called “ phonol ”’, 
a product of the distillation of tar. This lacquer had the odour of phenol 
and was very irritating. The morbid symptoms disappeared when this 
lacquer was no longer used. 

In the Wiesbaden district 38 cases of sickness were reported in two 
chemical undertakings in 1922. All these cases were slight except one 
which was fatal. 

The victim was a worker who was splashed by liquid chloraniline 
when removing an obstruction in an apparatus. It was supposed that 
the fatal result of the poisoning may have been influenced by the fact 
that the worker was alcoholic. Two workers handling amido derivatives 
were also attacked, one by cancer of the bladder, the other by haematuria. 


Miscellaneous. 

Some workers engaged in decanting camphor from a bladder-shaped 
vessel fainted after inhaling fumes given off by the insufficiently cooled 
liquid (Berlin, 1921). 

A fatal case was reported in 1921 in Berlin. The victim, who was 
engaged in emptying a vessel containing raw naphthalene, fainted and 
fell with his face into the liquid. Death was caused by swallowing oil 
containing naphthalene. 

A mason was poisoned by fumes coming from a plaster called 
“ intertol ’’ which he used in his work (Thuringia, 1922). 


Bavaria 


Dinitrobenzene. 


Among the derivatives of benzene it is dinitrobenzene which has 
most frequently given rise to poisoning. In 1920 79 cases were reported, 
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and in 1921 60 cases. It also caused numerous slight cases of poisoning 
which were not reported. 

Most of these cases occurred among workers emptying shells contain- 
ing dinitrobenzene, which sometimes has a thin coating of trinitrotoluol 
or trinitronaphthalene. As the aromatic nitro compounds are volatilised 
by steam, poisoning is specially frequent in hot weather. 

Among the cases of poisoning reported in 1920 four occurred in an 
undertaking in Swabia. Two of the victims were washing emptied shells ; 
one was a machinist and one was engaged in removing detonator rings. 
It should be noted that every kind of work was done in the open air 
and that the workers were provided with safety devices (oxygen appa- 
ratus, respirators, wash basins, etc.). 

In an undertaking handling nitro compounds an enquiry made by 
the medical officer and the industrial inspectorate showed that several 
workers suffered from serious poisoning ; four of them even had to give 
up working with dinitrobenzene. Four other serious and seven less 
serious cases were reported. The morbid symptoms observed were 
spasms of coughing and cardiac troubles (dilation of the heart, palpi- 
tation), cyanosis, and jaundice. No fatal cases of poisoning were reported, 
but several of the cases were second or subsequent attacks. 


Other Derivatives of Benzene and its Homologues. 


In 1920 11 cases of poisoning were reported in the North Palatinate 
as due to nitro and amido derivatives ; three of them from cleaning melt- 
ing vats in an aromatic bases factory. Ten cases of dermatitis and 
eczema were also reported due to continued contact with aniline dyes, 
dinitrochlorobenzene, amic acid, alizarine, etc. 

A medical examination of the workers in a chemical undertaking 
made by the factory doctor revealed five cases of recurrent attacks 
of bladder disease, including one case of papillomatosis in an amido- 
phenol factory, two cases of papillomatosis in a naphthol factory, and 
two cases, one fatal, of carcinoma of the bladder in a fuchsine factory. 
It was also reported that a worker engaged in destroying detonators 
had been poisoned by gases from the explosions. 

In 1921, 18 cases of poisoning by nitro and amido derivatives of 
benzene were reported. These included several cases (eight in the 
North Palatinate) of skin lesions caused by safranine, violanthrene, 
and chlorobenzanthron. In connection with the last-named substance 
the action of light was observed to render the subjects more sensitive. 
Two cases of papilloma and one case of carcinoma of the bladder among 
aniline workers were also reported. Benzene fumes caused several cases 
of giddiness and even narcosis in dry-cleaning establishments. 

Picric acid also caused some cases of poisoning. One case occurred 
in 1920 during the use of explosives and four in 1921 the malady being 
contracted while emptying projectiles. These cases were characterised 
by a greenish-yellow colour of the complexion, intestinal troubles, gastric 
pain, vomiting, diarrhoea, and a yellow colouring of the mucous mem- 
branes. 

In 1922 a slight case of benzene poisoning was reported in a lacquer 
factory ; the work consisting of cleaning ustensils with benzol. Other 
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similar cases of poisoning were noted during the same year. In large- 
scale chemical industry 16 cases of anilism were caused by the following 
substances : aniline, paranitraniline, paratoluidine. All these cases 
were slight (cyanosis, fainting fits) and were caused either by inhaling 
fumes or by soiled clothes. One case, however, was noted of a worker 
in an aniline factory suffering from papilloma of the bladder, and 
three of cancer of the bladder in a factory making aromatic bases 
(naphthylamine and auramine), the last case proving fatal. Finally, 
it was reported that the use of ursol (phenylene-diamine) in the furriers’ 
trade caused a few cases of irritation of the respiratory passages giving 
rise to asthma. 


Saxony 


Benzene. 


Poisoning by benzene was reported in 192] under the heading of 
accidents. In the Dresden district several cases of eczema were reported. 
In 1922 there was a case of poisoning, characterised by vomiting and 
cramp, in a rubber goods factory. 


Dinitrobenzene. 


In 1921 nine cases of poisoning by dinitrobenzene were reported. 
The duration of the sickness varied from 3 to 14 days. The cause was 
the inhalation of fumes given off from newly emptied shells. The 
workers had been warned not to carry the shells until after a certain 
lapse of time subsequent to émptying, but this warning was not generally 
heeded, doubtless because the method of payment was by piece work. 


Picric Acid. 

In a chemical undertaking which made picric acid during the war 
and in 1920 was using picric acid pellets taken from detonators, a foreman 
was poisoned while supervising the sifting of crushed pellets. As no 
case of picric acid poisoning occurred during the war, it was suggested 
that the real cause might be nitrous gas poisoning. The workers were 
instructed to wear respirators or masks. 

In 1921 two cases of poisoning were reported in a de-priming under- 
taking, the victims of which were not cured after a lapse of two months. 


Skatol. 


In 1921 a chemist working in an ethereal oil factory was poisoned 
while preparing skatol. He opened a small iron mixing vat which 
contained the intermediate product phenylhydrazine. The morbid 
symptoms observed were as follows : pains in the back of the head, 
pains in swallowing, violent spasms of pain in the lower abdomen. 
The poisoning was attributed not to skatol but to the intermediate 
product, phenylhydrazine, or its condensation product, propylidine. 
The seriousness of the poisoning was reduced by the fact that the vat 
had been opened out of doors. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Three out of six workers in a furrier’s, working in a small workshop, 
had to have medical treatment for breathing troubles. The cause of 
this was probably “ ursol ”. It was surprising that in the Leipzig district 
no case of sickness due to ursol was reported, with the exception of a 
single case of a worker particularly sensitive to its effects, although 
the use of this product had not been limited, and the number of workers 
using it had increased. This may be chance only or a consequence 
of changes made in the dyeing process. The ursol colours are now 
delivered in a state of great purity, and in lumps, instead of in powder 
as formerly. 

In 1921 the industrial inspectorate in Saxony was informed by the 
German Trade Union of Painters, Lacquerers, and Varnishers (Dresden 
branch) of complaints made by the painters in a wagon and machine 
factory where “ Durolite ” paints were used. These paints contained, 
besides the lacquers and drying materials, pigments composed of iron 
oxide and zinc oxide, or of lamp black and zinc oxide. Their use caused 
headaches, giddiness, and sickness, symptoms probably due to the 
solvents used (turpentine and tar distillation products). 

An undertaking making piston rings of lead and graphite was fined 
in 1922 for not providing the workers with the aprons and caps needed 
for their work. 


Other German States 
Benzene. 


In 1920, in the State of Hesse, a fatal case of poisoning was reported 
in a chemical undertaking, the victim being a worker who was removing 
solid residues from a benzene washer which had previously been washed 
out with water six times. The autopsy revealed that the organs were 
normal and healthy. Large quantities of benzene, however, were found, 
in particular in the cerebellum, but these quantities were in no way 
abnormal for a worker who had been in contact with benzene for some 
time. The analysis of the solid residues showed freedom from strongly 
poisonous volatile substances. It is probable, however, that at the time 
of the accident there were in the residues, which had a strong odour, 
some pyridine bases or other poisonous substances, which evaporated 
when the mass was stirred and caused the poisoning. 

In 1920, in a mineral oil undertaking in Hamburg, a worker engaged 
in cleaning a tank wagon was slightly poisoned by benzene, which he 
was using to dissolve crusts of tar. At Hamburg also, in a shipyard, 
two workers coating the inside of a steam boiler with an anti-rust product 
containing benzene were slightly poisoned. Some cases were also reported 
among workers handling a rubber solvent with a benzene basis. Orders 
were given to replace the solvent in question by petroleum benzine. 
A painter coating the walls of a small room on board ship was poisoned 
by the fumes from the paints he was using. 

In a chemical undertaking in the State of Baden the cleaning of a 
benzene tank caused two cases of poisoning, neither of which was fatal. 
Cases of chronic poisoning by benzene fumes and turpentine were 
reported in the same State in an art printing works. 
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In the district of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt-Sonderhausen 33 cases of 
poisoning from picric acid were reported in 1920 in an undertaking for 
breaking up detonators. The morbid symptoms observed were irritation 
of the mucous membranes, the respiratory passages, and the digestive 
organs, and also eczema. The wearing of rubber gloves and the use 
of respirators resulted in a decrease in the number of cases. 

In the State of Brunswick a woman worker engaged in breaking 
up trench bombs complained of sickness caused by the action of the 
gases released on explosion of the detonators. This work was done for 
only four hours a day. 

In 1921 decanting and manipulating nitrobenzol and vanillin caused 
two minor cases of poisoning in Hamburg. In a mineral oil factory some 
cases of eczema were observed, including one case of paraffin itch. 
Several workers had an eruption resembling smallpox. 

Several cases of poisoning by benzene were reported in 1921 in 
Hamburg, including one fatal case affecting a worker engaged in empty- 
ing and cleaning a vat used for extraction of oil from fruit by benzene. 
The victim had probably lifted the lid before the contents of the vat 
had cooled. The case of a worker in a paint mixing establishment, 
who fell jill as a result of inhaling benzene fumes, was also repor- 
ted. He was poisoned while pouring benzene into an uncovered 
channel. 

About 50 women workers employed in a soft rubber factory (manu- 
facturing gymnasium shoes) and in four raincoat factories showed 
symptoms of poisoning, some of them requiring hospital treatment. 
Before the war petroleum benzine was almost exclusively used as a 
rubber solvent. For washing the coated surfaces petroleum benzine 
or naphtha benzine was also used. During the war benzine was replaced 
by benzene or other light tar oils. Benzene is, in fact, a better solvent 
of rubber and costs less. Until 1921 its use did not cause any damage, 
doubtless because there were few workers in the workshops. But the 
cases of poisoning reported during 1921 led the police authorities to 
issue an order that only petroleum benzine should be used as a rubber 
solvent. This order, however, could not be maintained for technical 
and economic reasons, and finally the use of a benzine solution to which 
was added 25 per cent. of benzene was permitted in all workshops having 
a good system of mechanical ventilation. A few cases of poisoning 
where also observed in 1922. 

In the State of Anhalt a worker engaged in a bone glue factory was 
fatally poisoned in 1921 by an escape of benzene fumes. He had neglected 
to close the tap of the extraction apparatus in time. In Thuringia, a 
worker in a cement factory was attacked in 1921 by eruptions on the 
face and arms due to handling benzene and oils. 

In 1922 some workers in Thuringia painting wagons with acid and 
soda resisting paints were attacked by headaches, sickness, and giddiness. 
These troubles were attributed to the use of impure benzene for cleaning. 
Finally, a case of poisoning by benzene was reported in the State 
of Liibeck, the worker being engaged in sticking rubber bags 
together. 
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Dinitrobenzene. 


Some slight cases of poisoning due to dinitrobenzene were reported 
in 1921 in de-priming undertakings in Wiirttemberg and Hesse. 

In the State of Brunswick a worker was poisoned while blasting 
tree stumps. The explosive mixture was composed of 60 per cent. 
of dinitrobenzene and 14 per cent. of trinitrotoluene ; this had to be 
crushed by hand, which gave rise to a considerable quantity of dust. 
The morbid symptoms observed were as follows : breathing difficulties, 
cardiac troubles, brown discolouration of the skin, headache, and twitch- 
ing of the muscles. As a second but slighter case of poisoning occurred, 
it was ordered that the explosive should only be handled enclosed in 
paper cartridges ready for use. 

As a result of several complaints made in 1922 by the workers in a 
de-priming undertaking in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, who were engaged 
in removing perchlorate charges, an enquiry was instituted. The morbid 
symptoms were those of slight poisoning by dinitrobenzene, and com- 
prised cyanosis of the lips, general debility, headache, and sometimes, 
though rarely, loss of consciousness. 


Tar Distillation Products. 

In 1920, in the State of Hesse, the cleaning and repairing of oil 
reservoirs and tank wagons caused several cases of poisoning by products 
of tar distillation, and in particular by heavy oils. 

In the State of Brunswick, in 1922, an elderly worker in a tar distillery 
was found dead in front of a dehydrating apparatus. The cause of the 
poisoning was not fully established, but according to witnesses the 
heating of the distillation retorts had ceased an hour before the accident. 

Another case of poisoning was reported in the same State. The victim 
was an engineer in a private railway company who was testing a loco- 
motive, the sheet-iron covering of which had been coated inside with 
an anti-rust product called “ preolite’’. As the engineer leant over 
to observe part of the machinery, he inhaled the solvent of the coating, 
a derivative of coal tar oil, which was given off as a result of the heating 
of the locomotive. 


Amido Derivatives ; Miscellaneous. 

Four cases of poisoning were reported in 1920 in the State of Hesse. 
These cases may be considered as results of the war, in particular one 
case of a young girl who had worked for seven weeks in 1917 filling 
shells in a munitions factory. This worker was attacked by inflammation 
of the lungs and other organs. In the same factory two fatal cases were 
reported of cancer of the bladder and of the prostate gland due to 
handling amido derivatives such as diphenylamine and beta-naphthyl- 
amine. The two victims had been employed during the war filling 
shells with dinitrobenzene, but it is hoteworthy that the sickness did 
not appear until after the workers had been exposed to the influence 
of amido derivatives. While aniline cancer generally assumes a chronic 
form, it was found in these two cases in an acute form. This acute 
character was probably due to the influence of nitro compounds. The 
last case of this nature, which was cured, was caused by inhaling aniline. 
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In 1921, in Hesse, a dozen slight cases of anilism were repcrted, 
all of them occurring in the paranitraniline works of a large chemical 
factory. 

In the State of Hesse a worker in a chemical undertaking, who 
was employed in a workshop making azo intermediate products, was 
burned in the leg by hot sulphanilic acid. A year later he was still 
suffering from his injuries. 

The only fatal case of aniline cancer reported was one affecting an 
elderly worker who had been employed in an explosives factory for 
30 years. However, as he was engaged in making inorganic explosives, 
it may be doubted whether his death was really due to occupational 
poisoning. It should be noted, however, that shortly prior to 1921 
cases of anilism caused by the action of catalysers were observed in 
other factories, in particular in rubber factories. 

In 1922 a fatal case was reported of a worker who dipped an iron 
rod into a crust of paranitraniline under which was water at a tempera- 
ture of 95° C., which spurted out so that he was sprinkled with the 
hot liquid. Death was not attributed to the fact of his being scalded, 
but to the action of the amido derivative. 

Some cases of poisoning by nitro compounds in munitions factories 
were also observed in Hesse in 1922. The periodical examination of 
the workers, however, and the instruction given them have greatly 
improved the general health conditions. 


AUSTRIA 


In 1921, in an underclothing factory, the women workers refused 
to remain in a workroom where a yellow lacquer called “ Zellon ” was 
used for treating the material. This lacquer gave them violent headaches 
and sickness. An analysis of the lacquer showed that it contained benzene 
and acetone. 

An enquiry made in 1921 in a shoe factory where canvas soles for 
shoes were coated with rubber solution showed that some of the women 
workers suffered from sickness, headache, giddiness, and even syncope. 
These morbid symptoms were attributed to poisoning by benzene. In 
fact, an analysis of the rubber solution showed that it contained 20 per 
cent. of benzene. A medical examination of the women affected showed 
that they were either very young, or anaemic, or suffering from nerves. 
Even after the use of benzene in the rubber solution was forbidden, 
the management of the factory was obliged to take precautionary 
measures, such as the exclusion of young persons from coating work, 
the installation of a special workshop for this process with a sufficient 
quantity of air (20 cubic metres per worker), and exhaust ventilation 
by “descensum ” in the workshop where the work in question was 
effected. 

A slight case of poisoning by aniline was observed in 1921 in a 
paper factory in a worker engaged in grinding paints. He poured hot 
water on some methylene blue in powder form and inhaled the dust 
given off. Several cases of poisoning were also reported in 1922 in 
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an aniline factory. They were due to the fact that the apparatus used 
was not air-tight, and so allowed the poisonous gases and dust to escape. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Toxic Jaundice. 


In 1920 a case of poisoning was reported in the manufacture of 
intermediate dyes, due to paranitrochlorobenzene. Five other cases, three 
of which had fatal results, were reported as due to arseniuretted hydrogen 
coming from arsenic present as an impurity in zine or hydrochloric 
acid. Dr. Bridge gives the following details of these cases. Two of 
them occured in the manufacture of zinc sulphate, and one, which 
was fatal, in the manufacture of benzidine. The classical symptoms 
were observed : gastric pain, vomiting, jaundice, haemoglobinuria 
(with complete suppression of urine in the fatal case). One of the 
factories had been in operation for twenty years, and the other for 
eighteen months ; in both of them exhaust draught was installed and 
respirators saturated with an alkali were provided for the workers, in 
order to prevent arsenic poisoning, which is a well-known risk in the 
manufacture of these intermediate dyestuffs. The latter precaution 
gave no protection against arsenic, but provided some measure of 
relief against the fumes of hydrochloric acid. Experience has proved 
that it is impossible to predict at what moment arsenic may be released 
in poisonous doses ; the best plan is to employ arsenic-free metals and 
acids. 


In 1922 a worker was poisoned by arseniuretted hydrogen while 
dissolving zinc residues in vitriol. In the same year two cases of toxic 
jaundice were reported, due to trinitrotoluene, one contracted in filling 
and the other in breaking down shells. 


Aniline. 

An enquiry was made in 1921 by Dr. Henry in 23 undertakings 
engaged in aniline black dyeing, where there existed the double risk 
of aniline poisoning and chrome ulceration. 

Aniline black is produced by the oxidation of an aniline salt by 
sodium chlorate or sodium bichromate in the presence of a metal com- 
pound such as copper sulphate or a ferric salt. The chemical reaction 
is complex. The various processes are : (1) oxidation process, (2) steam 
process, (3) one-bath process, (4) two-bath process. 

In the oxidation process and the steam process, which are the two 
most important, consecutive operations are : (a) mixing, (6) preparing, 
(c) ageing, (d) chroming, washing, and drying. From the health point 
of view ageing is the most important operation. It is done as follows : 

(1) In the oxidation process the material after preparing is passed 
over rollers through an enclosed chamber or ageing room heated to a 
temperature of 110°-120° F., in which may be fitted doors and windows 
for observing the operations. Oxydation begins when the cloth is dry. 
Better results are obtained if the black is formed in a damp atmosphere, 
so a little water vapour is admitted. The chemical actions which take 
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place in the ageing room are not fully known, but it is certain that some 
aniline vapour is evolved. Chlorine may also be given off, and as this 
latter may harm the material it is usual to ensure local ventilation if 
for this reason only. 

(2) In the steam process the steam chamber or ager is constructed 
- of brick or similar material. The entrance can be tightly closed, and 
steam is admitted, arrangements being made for heating inside so that 
there is no condensation on the material. The ageing chamber has to 
be cleaned periodically. With this process too the chemical reactions 
are complex. Steam and poisonous fumes can escape at the place of 
entry and exit of the cloth and at the ends of the rollers and it is some- 
times difficult to prevent this escape. 

A clinical examination of the workers was made by Dr. Williamson, 
and in 39 cases the blood was analysed. The absorption of aniline by 
the skin leads to the destruction of the red blood cells and converts 
the haemoglobin into either methaemoglobin or a similar substance, 
from which results the ashen grey or cyanotic colour of the lips and 
complexion. In several cases a change in the blood was found : decrease 
in the percentage of haemoglobin, modification of its chemical compo- 
sition, and a decrease in the number of red corpuscles, which, though 
never very marked, was always definite. A decrease in the number of 
white corpuscles was also found, with a relative increase in the number 
of lymphocytes. 

In 5 of the aniline black dye works visited by Dr. Williamson, the 
workers had more than 5 million red corpuscles per cubic millimetre 
of b.ood, while in the other 5 works the majority of the workers had 
less than 5 million. It may be noticed in the first case that the men were 
working very short hours. It is estimated that for a healthy adult 
male the number of red corpuscles per cubic millimetre is 5% to 6 
million. 

The anaemia of aniline black dye workers presents the following 
characteristics : (1) decrease in the number of red corpuscles per cubic 
millimetre ; (2) decrease in the percentage of haemoglobin ; (3) a lower 
colour-index ; (4) in some cases an alteration in the blood pigment ; 
(5) in some cases alteration in the staining properties and size of the 
red corpuscles ; (6) little alteration in the leucocyte count ; (7) little 
alteration in the differential count. 

The table below summarises, from the point of view of morbid symp- 
toms, the observations made by Dr. Henry on 67 workers. 


Symptoms Number Percentage 


Signs of absorption 31 46.2 
Slight 17 25.3 
More severe 14 20.9 


Paleness of the face 31 46.2 
Anaemia 14 20.9 
Slight anaemia 8 11.9 
Slight pallor 9 13.4 


Cyanosis (lips, fingers and ears) 12 17.9 
Lassitude 2 3.0 
Tremor 6 8.9 
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In some cases the workers complained of drowsiness, dizziness, and 
lack of appetite. 

The frequency of occurrence of symptoms in the various processes, as 
a percentage of the number of workers examined, was as follows : dry 
agers, 83.3 per cent. ; impregnators, 66.6 per cent..; mixers, 40 per cent. : 
driers, 40 per cent. ; steam agers, 20 per cent. ; skein driers, 10 per cent. 

It was remarked that symptoms were less frequent when each aniline 
process was in a separate department, and this was more noticeable 
when the hours of work per week were over 35. The order of mixing 
aniline oil with hydrochloric acid was related to the frequency of symp- 
toms only when hours of work per week were over 35, symptoms being 
then less frequent if the oil was added after the acid. 

In 1922 nitro and amido derivatives caused 18 cases of poisoning, 
of which 11 occurred in the manufacture and in the packing of products, 
while 3 were due to aniline. 


Paranitraniline. 

In 1921 4 cases of poisoning (3 workers and a chemist) in the sieving 
of paranitraniline were reported. One of the cases was severe and present- 
ed the following symptoms : frontal headache, sickness and vomiting, 
dizziness and semi-consciousness, grey colour of the face and lips, 
blueness of the ears, breathing shallow and slow, twitching of calf muscles 
and biceps, pains and tightness in the chest, drowsiness without sleep, 
cold hands and feet, yellow staining of the face, arms, and hands. 


Epitheliomatous Ulceration. 

During the period 1920-1922 109 cases of epitheliomatous ulceration, 
affecting 100 workers, were reported as caused by pitch, tar, and paraffin. 
These cases were distributed as follows 





1920 | 1921 1922 Total 





Cause, 
Cases | Deaths Cases Deaths | Cases | Deaths | Cases | Deaths 





Pitch 32 
Tar 10 
Paraffin 


109 





Total 3 32 

















| 
| 
3 | 











The 100 workers affected belonged to the following age groups 





Age group Pitch Tar | Paraffin Total 





Under 20 
20-30 
30—40 
40-50 
50-60 
Over 60 
Not stated 





Total 
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The length of employment at the date of notification was as follows : 





Length of employment | Pitch | Tar Paraffin Total 





Years 

I- 5 

5-10 
10-15 
15-20 
20-30 
30-40 
Over 40 
Not stated 


awn =bo- | 





bo 
no 


Total 























The situation of the lesions was as follows : 








Face and neck 42 
Scrotum and groin 20 
Hands and fore-arm 6 
Multiple lesions 8 
Not stated 3 


Situation Pitch | Tar Paraffin 
{ 
| 





Total 79 




















UnItTEeD STATES 
Massachusetts 


In 1920 15 cases of poisoning by benzene and 3 by benzine were 
reported. Several regulations on safety measures were published during 
the year. 


NETHERLANDS 


Benzene. 

In 1921 two cases were reported : one a worker engaged in mixing 
essences in a chemical undertaking where from 30 to 40 litres of benzene 
were handled every day ; the other case was a worker aged 21 employed 
on the distillation of benzene in an asphalt factory. 

In 1922 3 cases (presumed) were reported in an asphalt factory. 


T'rinitrotoluol. 
One case affecting a dyer was reported in 1922. 


Aniline. 

One case of poisoning by aniline was reported in 1920. This was 
@ young negro employed as laboratory attendant ; he upset 20 litres 
of aniline oil, and though warned of the danger did not take the pre- 
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caution of changing his clothes after soiling them in cleaning the work- 
place where the aniline was upset. 

During the same year two workers employed in a linoleum factory 
complained of nervous troubles. In this factory 75 kilogrammes of 
paraffin were disSolved in the course of two days in 250 litres of turpen- 
tine, so as to give a glossy appearance to the linoleum, which was run 
under a roller soaked with this solution. An analysis showed that the 
substance used as turpentine was in reality xylene. 


SWITZERLAND 
Some cases of anilism were observed in 1922 in chemical undertakings 


where organic products were handled. 
(To be continued.) 


The Effects of Swedish Legislation on Hours 
of Work’ 


The special feature distinguishing Swedish legislation on hours of 
work from that of other countries is that it is provisional, not final. 
This legislation, originally introduced in 1919 to come into operation 
in 1920, was to remain in force for a specified period only, at the end 
of which it would expire unless renewed with the approval of both 
Chambers of the Riksdag. Thus the Eight-Hour Day Act at present 
in force was enacted for the years 1924 to 1926. It follows that the 
legislation as a whole is automatically brought up for review at certain 
fixed intervals, a review in which political principles are by no means 
the only criterion, for the effects of hours of work legislation in the coun- 
try itself as well as international developments are subjected to detailed 
examination. 


Aims AND METHODS OF THE ENQUIRIES 


The first of these enquiries, a brief account of which appeared in 
an earlier number of the Review*, took place in 1922, and was probably 
one of the first of the kind in any country. In 1925, however, when ~ 
the enquiry was being organised on the results of which the 1926 Riks- 
dag was to re-examine the hours of work question, it was possible 
to draw on the methods and practice of certain official and other 





1 Statistiska wundersékningar angdende dttatimmarslagens och bagerilagens 
verkningar av Socialstyrelsen och Kommerskollegium. Statens offentliga utredningar, 
1925, No. 45; Stockholm. This summary of the report has been prepared by 
Mr. Bertil Nystrém, Chief of Division and Member of the Swedish Social Board. 

® International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-March 1923, pp. 321- 
327 : “ The Results of the Eight-Hour Day in Sweden ”’. 
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investigations planned or carried out in the interval in other countries. 
Special reference may he made to the International Labour Office 
Enquiry into Production! and the French Labour Ministry’s series of local 
enquiries into the adjustment of the conditions of production to the 
8-hour day?. 

In order to form an idea of the opinions held in various quarters on 
the 8-hour day, statements were collected for the Swedish enquiry not 
only from certain official bodies but also from all the more important 
organisations of employers and workers. If these statements are com- 
pared with those made by the same organisations on the occasion of 
the 1922 enquiry, it becomes clear that the six years during which the 
8-hour day has been law in Sweden have by no means been without 
effect. Although the employers’ organisations maintain their funda- 
mental view that the limitation of hours of work is pernicious, and 
therefore untenable, a number of detailed accounts indicate that industry 
as a whole had been able to adapt itself to the changed conditions far 
better than at the time of the earlier enquiry. Similarly the replies from 
the workers’ organisations show that for technical and economic reasons 
they have now had to put up with various deviations from the rigid 
8-hour day. 

But it is not enough to collect what may be called the official views 
of the organisations if the idea is to gain the most objective and detailed 
knowledge possible of the results hitherto obtained from such a social 
experiment as is in some measure implied by the statutory regulation 
of hours of work. An attempt had also to be made to get into touch 
with employers and workers at the place of work, to learn on the spot 
how industry has developed under the pressure of the Eight-Hour Day 
Act. Two methods were used for this purpose. First, a special ques- 
tionnaire was addressed to the management and workers at about a 
thousand representative workplaces throughout the country. Secondly, 
the industrial inspectors arranged for special enquiries at some fifty 
undertakings selected in industries in which the introduction of the 
8-hour day meant a more radical change in the system of organising 
hours of work. 

In planning the enquiry and working up the material the object 
was not, as on the previous occasion, to follow out, as far as might be, 
the effects of hours of work legislation in all conceivable directions. 
Instead, the enquiry was limited to certain aspects which the public 
discussion of the last few years had brought out as the most significant. 
In the first place, it was considered important to obtain as reliable a view 
as possible of the extent to which the 8-hour day had already become an 
integral feature of Swedish industrial conditions, whether established 
by law or, in the form of collective agreements, by custom. Secondly, 
it was interesting to discover what form the organisation of hours of 
work has taken, and in particular the actual length of the working day 
in the undertakings, mainly industrial, which are directly covered by 
the Act. Finally, it was necessary to form an opinion of the effects 





1 Cf. Enquéte sur la Production : Rapport général, tome IV, 2¢ volume. 
* Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, 1924-1925. 
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of the Act. In this connection it was thought that the social effects 
could be left out of account, as by now the increased scope for enriching 
the worker’s life which the reduction in his hours of work must mean 
should have gained general recognition’. Attention was directed in- 
stead to the economic consequences, a subject on which opinion is divided. 

Although, in so far as practicable, the objects of the enquiry were 
thus delimited and explained, it must be admitted that the results in 
no way yielded as definite and exhaustive answers to these questions 
as could have been desired. This was due partly to the short time avail- 
able for collecting and working up the material, partly to the difficulty 
of picking out of the mass of economic and social conditions, which 
together determine the social structure, the influence of a particular 
factori-n this case the statutory limitation of hours of work. 

Nevertheless, a brief account of the main results of the investigation 
into the effects of the Eight-Hour Day Act and of the related special 
legislation on hours of work in bakeries may be of interest to an inter- 
national public. It gives a concrete idea of how far and in what way 
the ideal 8-hour day, as formulated in Part XIII of the Treaty of Peace, 
has in actual fact been realised and adapted in one particular country, 
under the pressure of its natural conditions and working traditions, and 
as the outcome of continuous compromise to satisfy the shifting eco- 
nomic requirements of the moment. 


Tue Eient-Hovur Day tn Fact 


The report of the enquiry into the Eight-Hour Day Act, which was 
carried out by the Social Board, begins with a survey of the extent to 
which the 8-hour day has actually been realised in Swedish industry, 
as the result of the general Act on hours of work, other legislation, or 
collective agreements between employers and workers. It was found 
that of the estimated 1.2 million workers engaged in agriculture, industry, 
handicrafts, trade, transport, and domestic service, about one-half 
now appear to have a working week of 48 hours or less. This propor- 
tion roughly corresponds to the occupational distribution of the popu- 
lation : about half the total population is estimated to be agricultural, 
and the agricultural workers together with the domestic workers whose 
employment is closely related to theirs form nearly as large a proportion 
of the wage-earning population. With this group may be taken the 
artisans and small employers assimilated to them, who as a rule do 
not come under the Hours of Work Act, which was intended to cover 
only larger undertakings (employing more than four workers), though 
in practice those in towns and industrial districts mostly observe an 
8-hour day in accordance with the terms of collective agreements. 

Thus there is at present a fairly definite line between the hours of 
work in agriculture in the widest sense of the term and those in industry, 
but it is by no means fixed, being in a continual process of change in 





* Cf. Bertil Nystrom : “ The Use of Spare Time in Sweden ’’, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. 6, June 1924, pp. 845-862. 
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different districts and trades. This is the outcome of a struggle between 
two principles in the matter of the length of the working day, and 
even more of its distribution. The first is based on the even, mechan- 
ical processes of industrial work, the second on the irregularity of 
agricultural work and its close dependence on wind and weather and 
changing seasons. In summer the agricultural worker’s hours average 
10 a day ; in winter, on the other hand, they are 7 or 8; so that his 
normal hours per year are about 2,700. There can be no doubt that 
industrial hours have latterly had an influence on agricultural hours, 
especially in the neighbourhood of towns and industrial districts, but 
at the same time agricultural hours have affected certain crafts and types 
of industrial work closely connected with agriculture.. A factor with 
an important bearing on future development is that at present agricul- 
tural workers appear to attach greater weight to having their wages 
raised to the industrial level than to having their hours regulated in 
accordance with those of industrial workers. 


HouRS WORKED UNDER THE ACT 


In the occupations now directly covered by the Eight-Hour Day 
Act — i.e. industrial undertakings organised on a somewhat larger 
scale — the introduction of the Act led to an average reduction of 15 
per cent. in the ordinary working week. The proportion varied, however, 
very much in different branches of industry and for different classes of 


workers. Thus it was less for ordinary day workers (12.6 per cent.) 
than for shift workers (23.0 per cent.). The size of the latter figure 
reflects what may perhaps be regarded as the greatest contribution of 
the Eight-Hour Day Act to humanising conditions of work, namely, 
the speeding up and completion of the process of abolishing 12-hour 
shifts in undertakings working continuously, which had already been 
started some time before. Owing to the exceptions allowed under 
the Act, the working week for shift workers is, however, still somewhat 
longer (on an average 50 hours, excluding breaks) than for day workers 
(47.8 hours). 

In the nature of things the Hours of Work Act was devised mainly 
with a view to work in factories, which is largely dependent on the pace 
of the machinery or the incentive offered by piece work, besides which 
the hours can as a rule be utilised to the full, evenly distributed, and 
controlled. In so far as any form of work deviated from this standard, 
the reports received showed that the restrictions of the Hours of Work 
Act were found to be more oppressive. ‘i 

For processes which require a certain length of time for completion 
and must not be interrupted, the regulation of hours of work involves 
difficulties, although it would appear that these can often be overcome 
by organising the work in successive shifts. An increased use of the 
shift system may be expected, especially when business is good, because 
it makes it possible to turn the fixed capital of the industry to greater 
advantage, without increasing individual hours. But it makes it difficult 
to limit the hours when the work is kept going continuously from day 
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to day, or even from week to week. Employers consider the present 
system, with its so-called auxiliary shift of extra workers, economically 
burdensome as well as detrimental to quality, and therefore demand 
that in such cases a 56-hour working week should be allowed uncondi- 
tionally, as in various other countries. The workers’ organisations are 
strongly opposed to such a deviation from the 48-hour week, just as 
they have objected to certain exemptions of this kind granted by the 
Labour Council. 

It is usually said that factories work for stock, but, to judge from 
the information received during the enquiry, it would seem that, at 
least under present conditions, very much of the work of Swedish 
industry is to order. This easily tends to interfere with smooth working, 
leading at times to extra pressure, at others to short time, or even tem- 
porary closing down. If to this consideration is added the fact that 
many branches of industry think they must reduce or altogether close 
down their work during winter for climatic reasons, or perhaps rather 
because of traditions based on such reasons though now without much 
technical justification, it will be seen that the group of more or less 
definitely seasonal industries is very considerable. Owing to the un- 
evenness of the work, these usually feel the pressure of the regulation 
of hours of work more than other industries. In particular they com- 
plain that the Eight-Hour Day Act has on principle hedged overtime 
about with restrictions which operate in addition to the economic 
guarantee of the extra pay for this kind of work, which has risen 
considerably during the last ten years. To judge, however, from an 
enquiry, covering 711 industrial undertakings, into the actual use of 
overtime during 1924, it would appear that in no industry had even 
half the number of hours to which an employer is freely entitled under 
the Act — maximum, 50 hours a month and 200 a year — been 
used. Of course, this must not be taken to imply that the regulation 
of this — the most flexible — part of industrial activity may not 
be found oppressive by certain branches (e.g. shipbuilding), undertakings, 
or special groups of workers, especially when business is growing. 
The workers, on the contrary, regard even the existing provisions on 
overtime with some mistrust, alleging that they offer employers an 
inducement to concentrate their work in certain months, thus making 
it unnecessarily uneven, a result which is detrimental not only to the 
workers but also to the community as a whole. 

It appears, however, that the greatest difficulties resulting from the 
regulation of hours of work do not arise in directly productive work, 
but in the indirectly productive work connected with the warehousing, 
transport, despatch, etc. of industrial products. Workers engaged 
in these occupations work to instructions, and not by the piece, and for 
them it is not so easy to concentrate and intensify their work as for 
those engaged in technical processes. In this case, instead of reducing 
rest periods, it is often necessary to introduce them during relatively 
unoccupied hours as one means of turning hours of attendance into 
hours of actual work. The Swedish investigation confirms an obser- 
vation made for certain other countries with hours of work legislation, 
namely that the “ unproductive ” staff has had to be increased much 
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more than the productive staff. To some extent this applies even more 
to undertakings in which the whole staff may be described as engaged 
in similar “ services ’’, such as trade, communications, hotels and res- 
taurants, hospitals and similar institutions, etc. In Sweden, however, 
these workers are largely outside the scope of the Hours of Work Act, 
although this does not prevent attempts to apply to some of them 
by other methods the principle of the standard working day. 

But even if work could be organised in the different branches of 
industry wholly in accordance with the requirements of the Hours of 
Work Act, all the difficulties would by no means be overcome, for it 
is a characteristic feature of modern economic conditions that the indi- 
vidual spheres of work depend on and co-operate with each other to 
a very high degree. The partial introduction of the 8-hour day in industry 
has undoubtedly produced marked dislocation in this respect. Thus 
traders complain of the shorter hours of transport undertakings. Similar 
complaints have been received from agriculture, and farmers also allege 
that it is very difficult for them to adapt their deliveries to the hours 
now in force in grain dealers’ depots and the sugar factories’ beet- 
weighing departments. Shipowners consider that the dockers’ present 
hours are little suited to the requirements of shipping. The peak 
loads of power stations have been increased by the reduction in indus- 
trial hours of work; and the tramways find it difficult to cope with 
the enormous evening traffic, since manual workers now stop work 
at the same time as office workers. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION UNDER THE E1aut-Hour Day Act 


Ever since about 1885 industrial hours of work in Sweden have 
been getting steadily shorter, the average annual reduction being roughly 
one-third of an hour a week, which would have led to a 48-hour week 
by about 1950. At the same time, improvements in organisation and 
technical methods have been very widely introduced. It cannot 
exactly be said that the first of these factors was the cause of the second, 
since as a rule the motive for improving and extending the machinery 
of production was consideration for the economic working of the under- 
taking as a whole. Yet both factors have acted on each other ; for 
instance, to the extent that the acquisition of new equipment or of 
more up-to-date methods was not worth while with longer hours of work, 
but became so as hours of work were reduced. The tendency towards 
increased technical perfection in industry by no means died down 
after the introduction of the Eight-Hour Day Act, allowing for the fact 
that the shortage of capital during the period of depression tended to 
restrict expenditure on more costly new equipment and building. In 
Sweden, as in other countries, there appears to be very great interest 
in preventing “ industrial waste ’’ by a better employment of hours 
of work, more rational organisation, higher specialisation and standard- 
isation, etc. It is stated that since the Eight-Hour Day Act has been 
in force it has led in the majority of important industries to marked 
changes in mechanical organisation, involving greater economy of labour 
and at the same time better adaptation to the statutory hours of work. 
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If we turn from the machinery of industrial production to consider 
the workers in charge of it, a comparison with conditions in the former 
belligerent countries, as described in the International Labour Office 
Enquiry into Production, shows how favourably Swedish industry 
is placed as regards the human factor in production. In Sweden there 
are no war-disabled men, and few visible after-effects of the under- 
nourishment, strain, and moral degeneration of the state of war. During 
the pre-war years there had been a steady increase in efficiency, due not 
only to progressive improvements in technical methods and organisa- 
tion, but also to the increasing efficiency and training of the workers. 
There is no reason to believe that this tendency ceased to act after 
the introduction of the restrictions on hours of work, but it should be 
observed that now, as before, the intensity of work depends not only on the 
length and distribution of the hours of work, but also on a number of 
other factors, such as the supply of labour or the extent to which the 
piece-work system prevails. 

The next subject dealt with in the enquiry was the effect of the 
combined efforts of capital and labour on industrial production after 
the introduction of the Eight-Hour Day Act. It would seem as if the 
volume of production as compared with conditions before the war had 
fallen in certain branches of industry (e.g. the iron industry) but that, 
taken as a whole, there was hardly any reduction. This view is con- 
firmed by the special enquiry referred to above, based on some fifty 
local enquiries carried out by the competent industrial inspectors and 
worked up in the Board of Trade. These enquiries covered mainly 
places of work in industries in which the introduction of the standard 
working day involved more marked interference with the organisation 
of hours, such as iron works, saw mills and the paper-pulp, paper, 
textile, cement, brick, and sugar-industries. The object was to obtain 
as comparable figures as possible for the production per worker and unit 
of time (hour and week) in 1924 and in 1919, or other “ normal ”’ year 
before the limitation of hours of work. The results of the enquiries 
were strong evidence of the extraordinary capacity of industry to adapt 
itself to dislocation of various kinds, including those produced by the 
Hours of Work Act. In view of the relatively small quantity of data, 
the actual figures must be used with caution. Yet it may be said that 
after the introduction of the Eight-Hour Day Act production per hour 
increased in the vast majority of cases. and that on an average this 
increase was sufficient to maintain industrial production at about the 
same average level as before. in spite of the shorter working week. 
There were, however, very great differences not only as between indus- 
tries but also as between the undertakings belonging to the same branch 
of industry. This would seem to show that the development of pro- 
duction is less influenced by the actual reduction in hours of work than 
by the state of business in the branch and the extent to which the 
management of the undertaking is able to adapt itself to the new con- 
ditions. 

The above remarks lead from the technical and organisation aspects 
of the question to its economic side, that is to say, to the problem 
whether the maintenance of production at its existing level made it 
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necessary to tie up so much capital in machinery, etc., that the interest, 
together with the increase in wages which in some measure must follow 
on the reduction in hours, might he expected to result in a considerable 
fall not only in profits but in the long run also in real earnings, thus 
producing a fall in economic and cultural standards for the working 
classes also. The statistical examination of the somewhat unstable 
conditions during the six years since the 8-hour day was introduced’ is 
scarcely sufficient to solve this problem, which is bound up with the 
variations (due to changing conditions of the market) in the extent to 
which that progressive increase in production which must be considered 
essential for a steadily advancing national economy can be maintained 
under the pressure of the Hours of Work Act. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE SPECIAL LEGISLATION ON BAKERIES 


All bakeries on a somewhat large scale are subject to the general 
Act limiting the working week to 48 hours, but the special Act in force 
for these trades since 1919 is wider in scope and importance. This 
Act introduced certain limitations on the hours in the bakery and 
confectionery trades, prohibiting the sale of their produce on Sundays 
and holidays and between 8 p.m. and 6 am. on weekdays. Certain 
exemptions are allowed, the most important of which are to the effect 
that pastrycooks and confectioners may work on Sundays and holidays 
for not more than 3 hours, that the fires may be lit and the dough made 
as from 4 a.m. and that in certain cases the manufacture and drying 
of “ household bread ”’ (spisbréd) may continue until from 10 to 12 p.m. 

It is difficult to distinguish between the effects of these two Acts. 
The report gives a general survey of the extent of the Swedish baking 
industry and the kinds of undertakings, based on the information 
collected by the competent local authorities from all undertakings and 
persons engaged in the manufacture of bread for sale. The results of 
this enquiry showed that the total number of bakeries, etc. was 5,775 
— a much higher figure than that given in official industria] and handi- 
craft statistics. Even so, it is equivalent only to one undertaking per 
thousand inhabitants. The number of persons engaged in the manufac- 
ture of bread for sale is close on 24,000, or about 4 per thousand of the 
population. Some 8,200 of these are workers employed in the bakeries, 
and about 5,800 are delivery van drivers, shop assistants, etc. The 
remainder is made up of the employers themselves, and their families 
and domestic servants in so far as these take part in the work. 

The Swedish Bakeries Act does not cover undertakings run without 
other assistance than members of the family living at home. According 
to the reports received, such family (one-man) bakeries numbered 
1,458 and employed 2,197 persons. With respect to other undertakings 
subject to the Act, the reporting authorities stated that the Act applied 
to 57 per cent. and that the remaining 43 per cent. worked indepen- 
dently of its provisions. The fact that the law is set aside to the extent 
shown by these figures would appear to be very largely connected with 
the difficulty of distinguishing the one-man bakeries exempt from the 
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Act among the various types of undertakings which shade off gradually 
into each other. 

In the statements received from the authorities and organisations 
representing producers and workers it was pointed out that the number 
of family bakeries increased heavily after the introduction of the Bakeries 
Act, the main cause being that, as they were exempt from the Act, they 
could begin making bread and selling the goods much earlier than other 
bakeries. The first of these assertions was largely confirmed by the 
results of the enquiry, but it was more difficult to conclude from the 
figures relating to the hours from which bread is sold (retail trade) and 
delivered (distribution) how far new bread was generally supplied earlier 
by family bakeries than by the larger firms. In this respect the differ- 
ences between small and large undertakings would not appear to be 
very marked, which was to be expected since the Shops’ Closing Act 
tends to eliminate diversity. It should be observed, however, that 
the figures for the larger bakeries related only to conditions in the central 
shop, and that some time (as much as an hour or two) elapses before 
the bread is distributed among branches and retailers. 

It would appear from the enquiry that the marked rise in the number 
of family and “‘ home ”’ bakeries, and the consequent increase in their com- 
petition with the industrial bakeries, can scarcely be attributed solely to 
the fact that their special position under the Bakeries Act enables 
them to place their bread on the market earlier in the morning. Other 
causes must undoubtedly be sought, some of them technical, since 
with up-to-date gas and electric ovens a small bakery can be installed 
without difficulty in practically any premises approved by the sanitary 
authorities, and others economic, since the ‘‘ home ’”’ bakeries have lower 
working costs and are free from the heavy distribution expenses of large 
bakeries. 

The question how far the working expenses of the industrial bakeries 
might be considered to have been raised by the special legislation on 
hours of work for this industry was dealt with in a special investigation 
undertaken by an expert in the Board of Trade. In view particularly 
of the very varying types of undertaking in the Swedish baking industry, 
which range from the ‘“‘ home” bakery with its primitive equipment to 
the bread factory run entirely by machinery, it is important not to 
generalise from the results of the examination of six large bakeries. The 
enquiry would appear to show, however, that latterly the baking indus- 
try has had to bear increased costs of manufacture and distribution 
which may at least in part be attributed to special legislation on hours 
of work, At the same time, it should not be forgotten that the economic 
development of the industry was influenced by other important factors 
during the last few years. One of these was the increase in wages in 
the industry, which, according to the wage statistics of the Social Board, 
placed organised bakery workers'among the most highly-paid trades, 
both absolutely, and relatively as compared with conditions before the 
war. It should further be remembered that the price of bread in 
Sweden is very high. According to the monthly statistics of wage rates 
and retail prices in various cities published in the International Labour 
Review, it is higher than for any of the other countries shown, except 
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one. On the other hand, the basis of the industry in Sweden is narrower 
than in most other industrial countries. Owing to the unusually 
widespread practice of home baking barely more than one-fifth of the 
total quantity of bread consumed in Sweden is made in hakeries, this 
estimate being the result of an investigation carried out by the Swedish 
Association of Master Bakers, which on the whole tallies with the results 
of the household budget enquiries of the Social Board. 

The economic disadvantages, which must be said to attach to the 
Bakeries Act, should be weighed against the social advantages it has 
given bakery workers by freeing about quarter of them from night 
work, which was all the more arduous in that it appears to have been 
carried on mostly night after night, without the periodic transfer from 
night to day shifts which is otherwise usual in industry. 


CONCLUSION 


The special enquiry into working conditions in the baking industry 
and the enquiry into the effects of the general Act on hours of work 
thus lead to the same antithesis. Briefly, the main results of the inves- 
tigation may be said to show that on the one hand the introduction 
of hours of work legislation undoubtedly led to a considerable increase 
in the cost of production, but that on the other it entailed advantages 
for the workers which they highly appreciate. The only comparison 
possible between such incommensurable values is whether or not the 
former disadvantages were reasonable as compared with the latter 
advantages : this is a point on which statistics cannot as yet give any 
definite conclusion’. 


Hours of Work in Roumania’ 


LEGISLATION 


There is a lack of uniformity in the regulations governing hours of 
work in different parts of Roumania. In the pre-war area of the King- 





1 According to reports in the Swedish Press, the Minister of Social Affairs has 
stated that proposals for a definitive hours of work Act will be introduced in the 
1926 Riksdag, to come into force on 1 January 1927 instead of the present provi- 
sional Act. With a view to the effective observation of the Washington Conven- 
tion, it will be proposed that the scope of the Act shall be extended also to work 
carried on by the state, the work of the traffic staff on railways, and to under- 
takings employing as a rule not more than four workers. It is also proposed that 
the present provisional Act on hours of work in bakeries shall be made definitive, 
which would enable Sweden to ratify the 1925 Convention on night work in bakeries. 
In this connection family bakeries would also be covered by the Act. 

Information received at the moment of going to press states that the Riksdag 
has since then rejected the Government proposals to make the Hours of Work 
Acts permanent, and decided to extend the provisional Acts until the end of 1930. 

2 Mrnistervut Mounci, CooreRATIEI sit ASIGURARILOR SociaALte, DrrecrTia 
GENERALA A Munem, Drrectra DE Stupi si Statistica : Durata muncii in princi- 
palele intreprinderi industriale din tara. Bucarest, 1926. 90 pp. 
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dom the only legal provisions relating to working hours are those in 
the Act of 1912 on the organisation of trades, credit, and social insurance. 
These provisions prohibit the employment in factories of young persons 
of both sexes for more than 8 hours a day from eleven to fifteen years 
of age and for more than 10 hours a day from fifteen to eighteen. No 
legal protection is afforded the male worker in this connection after he 
has attained the age of eighteen. In the case of girls and women, work- 
ing hours are limited to 11 a day with certain exceptions. A break 
of one hour at least during the working day is enjoined. 

In Transylvania and the Banat, as also in the other provinces for- 
merly belonging to Hungary, the length of the working day in industry 
and commerce is determined by a Decree of the “ Directing Council ”’ 
dated 1 June 1919. The provisions apply to all occupations and all 
industrial and commercial undertakings, whether public or private, 
excepting seasonal industries, agriculture, and forestry. Actual working 
hours are limited to 8 a day and 48 a week. Their distribution is 
arranged by agreement between the employer and the workers. Over- 
time not exceeding 2 hours a day and 12 hours a week may, however, 
be authorised by the competent authority in the following circumstances : 
(a) to meet an exceptional increase of orders, up to a maximum of 
thirty days a year ; (b) in cases of public necessity, up to a maximum 
of 60 days a year; (c) in pursuance of a freely concluded collective 
agreement between employers and workers, up to a maximum of six 
months. In the third case the extensions provided for under (a) and (6) 
cannot be granted. When these extensions are granted working hours 
may be increased by agreement to a maximum of |] hours aday. Over- 
time pay of at least 25 per cent. above the normal wage rate must be 
paid for every extra hour worked. 

In Bukovina the Austrian regulations of 16 August 1907 are still 
in force. In industrial undertakings considered as factories, hours of 
work, excluding rest pauses, must not exceed 11 a day. An increase 
of one hour a day may be authorised by the Minister of Commerce in 
agreement with the Minister of the Interior, but only in industries where 
the importance of the work justifies such an increase. The industrial 
authority of first instance may authorise an extension during three 
weeks at most in cases where the work of the undertaking has been 
interrupted through accident or natural phenomena or where the 
employer considers that output must be increased. In cases of urgent 
necessity working hours may be increased on three days a month if the 
industrial authority of first instance has been duly notified. Overtime 
rates must be paid in respect of all extra hours worked. These provisions 
apply to all factory workers (who must be at least 14 years of age), 
railway workers, and workers employed in constructional undertakings 
employing more than 20 workers. 

In Bessarabia the former Russian laws have ceased to be operative. 
There are at present no legal regulations concerning hours of work in 
industry. 

The proposed Roumanian Labour Code is intended to introduce 
uniform regulations on working hours throughout the country. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION 


With a view to ascertaining the present position as regards working 
hours the Research and Statistics Directorate of the Ministry of Labour, 
Co-operation, and Social Insurance instituted an enquiry in all the 
important industrial undertakings in the Kingdom. Information was 
collected from both employers and workers. Smal] and medium-sized 
undertakings were not covered by the enquiry on account of the practical 
difficulties involved. Hours of work were understood to mean hours 
of actual work in the factory, not including hours of mere attendance, 
rest periods, the time occupied in descent and ascent in a mine, ete. A 
distinction was also made between normal working hours and overtime. 
In the questionnaires drawn up all hours worked beyond a daily total 
of 8 were held to be overtime, irrespective of the rate of remuneration. 
Finally, the number of hours worked per week and the number of hours 
worked per day were considered separately. 

The enquiry covered 587 undertakings and 143,695 workers, including 
20,900 women and 16,093 voung persons of both sexes under eighteen 
years of age. According to the industrial census returns these figures 
represent approximately half the number of persons employed in industry 
in Roumania. The geographical distribution of the undertakings covered 
was as follows : territories belonging to the pre-war Kingdom of Rouma- 
nia, 215, with 44,597 workers ; Transylvania and the Banat, 272, with 
91,311 workers ; Bukovina, 41, with 5,140 workers ; Bessarabia, 59, 
with 2,647 workers. 


Weekly Hours of Work 


The undertakings covered by the enquiry may be divided into three 
groups according to the number of hours worked per week : (1) 48 hours ; 
(2) less than 48 hours ; (3) more than 48 hours. 

The first group includes 281 undertakings employing 89,859 workers. 
The working hours are either evenly distributed over the six working 
days of the week or are more than 8 hours on some days and less than 
8 hours on others. 

The second group includes 33 undertakings employing 8,667 workers, 
and the third 273 undertakings with 45,169 workers. 

These figures show that 63 per cent. of the workers are employed 
under the 48-hour week system, 6 per cent. work less than 48 hours a 
week, and 31 per cent. more than 48 hours. 

The length of the working day is determined by collective agreements 
in 155 of the undertakings ; in 132 undertakings it is established by 
factory regulations and in 300 by custom. 

It was noted that the 48-hour week is in operation in the following 
nine industries : mining, 83 per cent. of the workers ; metal-working 
and mechanical engineering, 80 per cent.; chemicals, 69 per cent. ; 
leather, 87 per cent.; printing, 91 per cent.; quarrying, 68 per cent.; 
transport and warehousing, 57 per cent. ; clothing, 73 per cent. : building, 
82 per cent. 
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In three industrial groups the majority of the workers have a working 
week of less than 48 hours: food and drink, 53 per cent. of the workers ; 
glass and pottery, 54 per cent. ; handicrafts and manufacture of pre- 
cision instruments, 62 per cent. 

The industries in which the workers work more than 48 hours a 
week are : wood, 78 per cent. of the workers ; textiles, 52 per cent. ; 
miscellaneous, 77 per cent. 

The results of the enquiry show that 2.24 per cent. of the total 
number of workers covered work 54 hours a week and 15.75 per cent. 
work 60 hours a week. 


Daily Hours of Work 


The 8-hour day system is in operation in 291 undertakings employing 
96,769 workers, or 67.34 per cent. of the total number of workers. 

Ten out of the fifteen industrial groups considered have adopted 
the 8-hour day : mining, in respect of 92 per cent. of the total number 
of workers ; metal-working and mechanical] engineering, 77 per cent. ; 
chemicals, 76 per cent.; food and drink, 51 per cent.; leather, 86 per 
cent.; pottery, 53 per cent.; transport and warehousing, 100 per cent. ; 
printing, 66 per cent. ; quarrying, 68 per cent. ; handicrafts and manu- 
facture of precision instruments, 51 per cent. 

In the remaining industrial groups — wood, textiles, clothing, build- 
ing, and miscellaneous — the 8-hour day has not yet been adopted. 

There are only 3 undertakings (2 in the food and drink industry and | 
in the clothing industry) in which working hours are less than 8 a day. 

Many undertakings, on the other hand, have a working day of over 
8 hours, varying between 8% and 11 hours. These undertakings 
employ 46,767 workers or 32.54 per cent. of the total number covered 
by the enquiry. The maximum of 11 hours a day is worked in one 
undertaking only (pottery), employing 291 workers. In 41 undertakings 
employing 10,513 workers (7 per cent. of the total number covered) the 
hours of work are 104% a day. Most of these workers (6,287) belong to 
the wood industry, representing 31 per cent. of the total number 
employed in this industry ; of the remainder 1,824 (15 per cent.) belong 
to the food and drink industry and 384 to the textile industry. The 
10-hour day is in force in 143 undertakings, employing 24,117 workers 
(17 per cent. of the total number covered by the enquiry) ; here again 
the highest percentage of workers belong to the wood industry (38 per 
cent.) ; then comes the textile industry, with 33 per cent., the food 
and drink trades, with 25 per cent., and the mining industry, with 8 
per cent. A 9-hour day is found in 60 undertakings, employing 5,530 
workers, and an 84-hour day in 30 undertakings employing 3,547 
workers, or 2 per cent. of the total number covered by the enquiry : 
71 per cent. of the workers in the clothing industry work 8% hours a 
day. 

Overtime 


To cope with the growing needs of production in Roumania, in 
undertakings where the principle of the 8-hour day is recognised, work 
is done beyond the usual daily limit at overtime rates of pay. 
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The investigation showed that overtime is worked in 317 under- 
takings. The majority of these undertakings are in mining (33), metal- 
working (63), the food and drink trades (44), the textile industry (35), 
the wood industry (26), the leather industry (25), and the chemical 
industry (28). 

In certain undertakings overtime is compulsory. In others it is 
optional : this is more frequently the case (192 undertakings). The 
position in the different industries is shown in the following table. 





Number of undertakings in which 
jndustry overtime is 
dustry 





Optional Compulsory 





Mining 23 10 
Metal working 39 24 
Food and drink 23 21 
Textiles 22 13 
Clothing 5 3 
Wood 17 9 
Leather 16 9 
Pottery 9 8 
Chemicals 18 
Building 3 
Printing 9 
Handicrafts and manufacture of precision 

instruments 4 
Transport and warehousing 2 
Miscellaneous 2 





Total 

















Overtime does not usually exceed 2 or 2% hours a day. In 22 out 
of the 192 undertakings in which overtime is optional, only one hour 
overtime is worked, in 4 undertakings the workers work 14% hours 
overtime, in 48 undertakings up to 2 hours, and in 17 undertakings up 
to 24% hours. <A considerable number of undertakings (101) have no 
fixed daily maximum for overtime, so that the workers can distribute 
the extra hours to suit their own convenience. 


The English Working Week ; Seasonal Industries ; 
Night Work ; Work of Women and Children 


The enquiry showed that 251 undertakings, employing 47,678 workers, 
reduce the working day on Saturday by an amount varying from half 
an hour -to six hours. The most numerous groups in this category 
belong to the following industries : metal-working and mechanical en- 
gineering, 53, employing 9,313 workers; textiles, 42, with 9,773 workers ; 
wood and furnishing, 38, with 6,430 workers; leather, 28, with 3,513 
workers ; and food and drink, 26, with 4,250 workers. In a. small 
number of undertakings where both employers and workers (396 of 
the latter) are Jews, work is completely suspended on Saturday. Most 
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of the undertakings in which working hours are reduced on Saturdays 
are in Transylvania and the Banat ; there are only 86 in the territories 
included in the pre-war Kingdom of Roumania. 

Special mention is made in the report of seasonal occupations ; 
31 of the 90 undertakings in this category belong to the food and drink, 
13 to the textile. and 12 to the lime industries. 

Night work is habitual in 18] undertakings and occasional in 32. The 
undertakings in which night work is habitual are distributed among the 
following industries : food and drink, 47; mining and quarrying, 32; 
wood, 28 ; chemicals, 25 ; pottery, 20 ; metal-working, 11, etc. 

A two-shift system (day and night) has been adopted in 109 under- 
takings, and a three-shift system in 58. The latter is in operation 
more especially in the following industries : mining, 22 undertakings ; 
gas, water, and electricity, 13 ; food and drink, 9 ; and metal-working, 6. 

Special regulations in regard to the work of women and children 
are in force in very few undertakings (77 only). Night work for women 
and children is prohibited in 49 undertakings and regulated in 21. 


Unemployment Insurance and Placing in France’ 


ProGrRess OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


According to a report? submitted to the President of the French 
Republic by the Minister of Labour on government subsidies to unemploy- 
ment funds, there were 114 of these funds in operation during 1924, 
with a total of 136,237 members, as compared with 108 funds and 
101,355 members during 1923. Of these funds, 76, with 111,395 mem- 
bers, were subsidised for one or other half year (the corresponding num- 
ber in 1923 was 73), 56 of these receiving subsidies for the whole year. 
Benefits amounting to 640,385 francs (145,568 representing the state 
subsidy) were paid to 12,101 unemployed in respect of 178,316 days of 
unemployment. 

The industrial groups having the highest numbers of insured workers 
are as follows : 


Industry Number of insured workers 
Printing 24,771 
Metal working 24,252 
Textile manufacture 22,941 
Commerce, transport, and loading and unloading goods 8,001 





* For information on unemployment insurance in 1923 and the work of employ- 
ment exchanges in 1924, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 1, July 
1925, pp. 87-89. 

* Cf. Journal Officiel, 27 Jan. 1926, pp. 1152-1155. 
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The following figures show the progress of unemployment insurance 
in France since the Armistice ; pre-war figures are also given for purposes 
of comparison. 

Year Number of funds Number of members 
(second half) 
1913 51,298 
1918 16,984 
1919 52,322 
1920 58,203 
1921 5 78,754 
1922 82,895 
1923 91,482 
1924 115,081 


The membership of these funds shows steady growth since 1918 ; 
the proportion of insured workers to the whole number of wage earners 
is, however, still very small. The explanation given in the report is 
the fact that the risk of unemployment is comparatively slight in France. 
Nevertheless, the steps taken by the Ministry of Labour to encourage 
an increase in the number of funds and of insured workers have resulted 
in the establishment of several unemployment funds, including two 
“ federal * funds : that of the National Federation of Trade Unions of 
Employees (Caisse de la Fédération nationale des Syndicats d’ Employés) 
and that of the National Federation of Building Workers (Caisse de la 
Fédération nationale confédérée des Travailleurs du bdtiment). 


THe Work OF THE PuBLiC EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES IN FRANCE 
puRING 1925} 


The rapid development which has regularly continued since 1917 
in the work of the public employment exchanges in Frarice showed a 
slight decrease in 1925, as will be seen from the following figures : 


Year Number of placings Year Number of placings 
1917 159,791 1922 1,277,946 
1918 326,513 1923 1,446,426 
1919 882,472 1924 1,512,103 
1920 1,078,294 1925 1,450,939 
1921 1,073,450 


The total placings effected include 784,000 in permanent posts 
(533,000 men and 251,000 women) ; 182,000 in temporary posts (for 
one week or less) ; and 484,000 collective placings of dockers in seaport 
towns. 

The permanent placings, which are by far the most important, since 
they form more than half of the whole number, are in turn divided into 
two distinct groups : posts filled locally, i.e. by an exchange in the same 
town, 482,000 in number’; and posts filled “ inter-locally’’, i.e. in the 
same Department or district, which numbered 302,000. 





1 Cf. Bulletin du marché du travail, numéro supplémentaire, 5 March 1926. 
Paris. 
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Compared with the figures for 1924 a decrease of more than 61,000 
will be observed in the total number of placings. This diminution 
followed a decrease in maritime traffic, which resulted in a downward 
movement in collective placings of dockers, more especially in the ports 
of Marseilles and Rouen. On the other hand, however, there was an 
increase of over 15,000 in the number of placings in permanent and tem- 
porary posts, as compared with the preceding year. In view of the 
very considerable improvements effected in the organisation and working 
of numerous offices, the results for 1925 would have been even more 
satisfactory but for the fact that economic activity suffered a decided 
setback during the first half of the year in various directions, e.g. in 
the metal-working, textile. and c othing industries. 

The weekly average of placings for the whole country shows a down- 
ward movement during the early months of the year. From January 
to May the number of placings per week varies from 25,000 to 27,000. 
The month of June shows an increase, with an average of about 29,000 
placings a week. The highest figures were reached in September, when 
the weekly average was about 35,000. The average then gradually 
fell to about 26,000 a week in December. 

As in previous years the Departmental Exchange of the Seine made 
the largest number of placings. During 1925 the total number effected 
by this office was 295,000, representing nearly one-third of the whole 
number for the entire country. It may, however, be pointed out that 
this figure itself shows a slight decrease (about 4,000) upon that for the 
previous year. 

The occupational groups in which the highest number of placings 
were made were as follows : 


Occupational group Number of placings 
Dockers and other port workers (collective placings) 484,000 
Food and drink trades 222,000 
Labourers 154,000 
Forestry and agriculture 140,000 
Domestic servants 103,000 


The Departmental exchanges, which devote increasing attention 
to providing the labour required for agricultural purposes, continued to 
make progress. They succeeded in effecting 140,000 placings in 1925 
(96,000 men and 44,000 women), compared with 24,000 in 1918. The 
exchanges also found employment for 19,000 disabled ex-service men 
and for more than 8,000 apprentices. 

Special reference may be made to the placing of foreign workers. 
The number of these workers placed was 322,000, of whom 176,000 were 
entering France for the first time. These placings are made partly by 
the special Foreign Labour Department attached to the Ministry of 
Labour (which includes a central office in Paris, and branch offices in 
various frontier and other towns) and partly by offices under the Minis- 
try of Agriculture. The 176,000 newly arrived immigrants included 55,000 
Italians, 46,000 Belgians, 30,000 Poles, and 19,000 Spaniards. The 
numbers placed in certain occupational groups were: agriculture, 
83,000 ; labourers, about 44,000: and nearly 20,000 in the building 
industry. 
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To sum up, says the Bulletin du marché du travail, in spite of the 
decrease in economic activity during the first six months of the year, 
the results arrived at in 1925 are on the whole extremely satisfactory. 
The total number of placings exceeds 1,627,000. Of these, 784,000 were 
permanent posts, 302,000 of them being filled inter-locally. These 
results, which demonstrate the utility of the employment exchange 
services, will not fail to improve, thanks to the Act of 2 February 1925, 
by which definite regulations are laid down for Departmental and muni- 
cipal employment exchanges, and their establishment is made compulsory 
in each Department and in every Commune of more than 10,000 
inhabitants. 


THE WoRK OF THE DEPARTMENTAL EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE OF THE 
SEINE IN 1924 


The report on the working of the Departmental Employment Exchange 
and Labour Statistics Office, and the organisation of unemployment 
relief in the Department of the Seine during 19241, presented to the 
General Council of the Department by Messrs. Henri Sellier and Emile 
Deslandres, confirms the history of rapid development given in the report 
for previous years. 

The Departmental Employment Exchange, which was set up by a 
Prefectoral Order on 17 August 1915, has heen working since 1 November 
of that year. It includes a general employment exchange, subdivided 
into sections for unskilled labourers, disabled ex-service men”, domestic 
servants, shop assistants, metal workers, etc., and also a number of 
trade offices managed by joint committees of representatives of the 
employers’ and workers’ organisations concerned. In 1924, 9 of these 
trade offices were in existence, one for each of the following industries 
or occupations : clothing, restaurants and cafés, hair-dressers, paper and 
cardboard making, industrial and commercial technicians and employees, 
electrical trades, pastrycooks and confectioners, theatres, and furniture 
manufacture. 

During its first nine years, from 1916 to 1924, the Departmental 
Employment Exchange received a total of 3,963,055 applications for 
employment, 2,280,321 notifications of situations vacant, and was suc- 
cessful in filling 1,546,127 vacancies. The following table gives the 
detailed figures for each year. 





' Rapport au nom de la Commission mixte du travail et du chémage relatif au 
fonctionnement de VOffice départemental du placement et de la statistique du travail 
et a Vorganisation des secours de chémage dans le département de la Seine pendant 
Vannée 1924. Présenté par Henri SEtirer et Emile DEsLANDRES, conseillers géné- 
raux. 1925. For summary of the report for 1922, cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. IX, No. 4, April 1924, pp. 601-603. 

® This section was abolished on 15 June 1924. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


APPLICATIONS, VACANCIES NOTIFIED, AND VACANCIES FILLED, 
1916-1924 





Vacancies filled 





Vacancies > — 

notified % rm on , er cent. 0 

Number oe. = vacancies 
PI notified 


Applications 





53,536 40,155 16,276 30.4 40.5 
162,493 78,613 46,794 28.7 59.5 
268,348 128,848 99,620 37.0 77.6 
575,070 253,498 176,754 30.7 69.7 
630,345 317,217 208,560 33.0 65.7 
865,391 253,517 169,646 19.6 66.9 
467,285 349,364 230,626 49.3 66.0 
450,087 426,586 288,985 64.2 67.0 
483,659 429,375 308,471 63.8 69.3 


























As will be seen, the unemployment crisis cf 1921 resulted in a con- 
siderable increase in the number of applications for work, with a corres- 
ponding decrease in the number of vacancies notified by employers, 
and the number of vacancies filled. During 1922 and subsequent 
years, however, the position improved considerably. Not only did the 


absolute number of vacancies filled show a steady increase, but the per- 
centage of vacancies filled as compared with the total number of appli- 
cations for work and of vacancies notified was also very high. 

Thus, from 1916 to 192) the employment exchange was suecessful 
in satisfying nearly one-third of the applications for employment ; 
in 1921, the year of the crisis, the proportion fell to one-fifth of the total 
number of applicants ; while in 1922, the improvement in the industrial 
position resulted in placing nearly one-half of the applicants for employ- 
ment. In 1923 and in 1924 nearly two-thirds of the applicants were 
placed. 

The proportion of vacancies filled through the intermediary 
of the office is not less important: two-fifths of the vacancies 
notified were satisfied in 1916, three-fifths in 1917, and four-fifths in 
1918. In 1919, a slight decrease in the proportion has to be noted ; 
only two-thirds of the offers of situations were satisfied. Since that 
date the position has remained fairly constant, about two-thirds of the 
positions offered each year being filled. In 1924, however, the pro- 
portion of posts filled increased to nearly seven-tenths of the total. 

A glance at the work of the different sections shows that the office 
for restaurant and café workers had the highest figure (109,709) of situa- 
tions filled during the year. This is followed by the hairdressers’ 
section, with 18,274 placings. The clothing industry comes next 
with 17,489, and the labourers’ section with 12,733 placings. 
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The average cost of filling vacancies has varied since 1916 as follows : 


COST OF FILLING VACANCIES, 1916-1924 





Average cost per vacancy 
filled 





Fr. Fr. 


62,801 
111,160 
246,891 
548,747 
903,000 4.33 

1,187,984 7.00 
1,161,932 5.08 
1,255,290 4.34 
1,462,461 4.74 

















o 


During the first four years, therefore, the average cost of filling 
vacancies remained comparatively low, varying between 2 and 4 francs. 
During 1921, at the height of the industrial crisis, the supervision of 
large numbers of unemployed entailed an increase of expenditure 
and a decrease in the number of placings, the average cost of which 
increased to 7 francs. In 1923, the average cost of filling a vacancy 
again fell to 4.34 francs, and in the following year rose once more to 


4.74 francs. This figure is all the more remarkable when the fall of 
the French franc is taken into consideration. 

The activity of the Departmental Employment Exchange also 
includes the supervision of unemployed in receipt of allowances from the 
unemployment fund. The number of unemployed in receipt of relief 
in Paris amounted to 596 at the end of January 1924, and fell to 278 at 
the close of December of the same year. For the suburbs of Paris the 
corresponding figures were 5,046 at the beginning and 60 at the end of 
the year. During the same period the amount of unemployment relief 
paid reached a total of about 560,451 francs, of which 240,952 were 
paid in Paris itself. 

The Departmental Employment Exchange also includes a vocational 
guidance section. In the course of the school year 1924-1925 this section 
dealt with about 900 children, in 19 schools, 4 of which were girls’ 


schools. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Work of the Unemployment Insurance 
and Employment Exchange Department 
of the Netherlands’ 


The Dutch Unemployment Insurance and Employment Exchange 
Department issues detailed annual reports on the work of subsidised 
unemployment insurance funds and of the public employment exchanges. 

Unemployment insurance in the Netherlands is based upon a system 
of subsidies made by the public authorities to funds established by the 
trade unions, which are regulated by what is known as “ the 1917 
Decree ’’. These subsidies, which in principle are fixed by law at 100 
per cent. of the subscriptions paid by the members, have in fact consider- 
ably exceeded this proportion during the period of the unemployment 
crisis, at certain periods and for some funds rising to 150 or 200 per cent. 
of insured members’ subscriptions. 

The following table shows the total receipts and expenditure of the 
various funds, as well as their total membership, during recent years : 


Year Membership Receipts Expenditure 
Florins Florins 


1918 165,000 


1919 216,300 2,900,000 1,800,000 
1920 397,900 9,900,000 9,800,000 
1921 398,300 14,000,000 15,200,000 
1922 386,100 12,100,000 12,500,000 
1923 334,000 8,900,000 8,000,000 
1924 280,700 - 

1926 275,000 — ~ 


In addition, the state in numerous instances came to the assistance 
of unemployed persons who were not insured. The resulting expenses, 
as we | as those entailed by the payment of waiting allowances (Wacht- 
geld) during periods when certain industrial undertakings were tempor- 
arily closed down, were considerable. 





1 Sources : 

MINISTERIE VAN ARBEID, HANDEL EN NIJVERHEID : Jaarverslag van 
den Rijksdienst der Werkloosheidsverzekering en Arbeidsbemiddeling over 1923. 
I. Arbeidsbemiddeling en Emigratie. Uitgaven van den Rijksdienst der Werkloos- 
heidsverzekering en Arbeidsbemiddeling. No. 36. The Hague, Algemeene Lands- 
drukkerij, 1925. vir + 133 pp. 

— Ditto, 1924. No. 41. 1925. xm + 175 pp. 

—  Werkloosheidsverzekering wachtgeldregelingen. WVerslag van den Rijke- 
dienst der Werkloosheidsverzekering en Arbeidsbemiddeling over het Jaar 1923. 
No. 39. 1926. 179 pp. 

— Verslag van den Rijksdienst der Werkloosheidsverzekering en Arbeids- 
bemiddeling betreffende Werkverruiming en Regularisatie van Werkgelegenheid in 
het Tijdvak van 1 April 1821-31 Maart 1924. No. 37. 91 pp. 
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The public Employment Exchange Department, which is attached 
to the Unemployment Insurance Department. is regulated by an Order 
dated 14 April 1917, under which a central employment exchange 
was set up. ‘There is a system of 33 local exchanges, worked in connec- 
tion with the central exchange, the operation of which covers 35 districts. 
The following table gives detailed figures for the years 1915 to 
1924 : 


APPLICATIONS, VACANCIES NOTIFIED, AND VACANCIES FILLED, 
1916 To 1924 


(in thousands) 








| Applications Vacancies notified Vacancies filled 
| 
| 


1915 217 135 92 
1916 214 165 106 
1917 271 157 109 
1918 349 170 127 
1919 398 209 148 
1920 372 199 150 
1921 439 204 149 
1922 513 192 154 
1923 552 198 168 
1924 547 243 189 




















Special reference may be made to the placing of seamen by the special 
port services which, during 1924, succeeded in placing 1,981 applicants, 
with a total of 8,184 applications and 2,060 vacancies notified. During 
the same year, the number of placings effected abroad was 1,241 ; of 
these, 831 were effected by the Dutch employment exchanges themselves 
and 410 by their foreign correspondents (at Oberhausen-on-the-Rhine, 
Paris, etc.). 

Another phase of the campaign against unemployment is that of relief 
work, and of subsidies to undertakings whose activities were threatened 
with collapse. From 1921 to 1924, the Government organised a con- 
siderable amount of relief works, entailing an expense for that period 
of about 28 million florins ; of this sum about 20 million were paid out 
in wages. 

The Government also intervened directly (a) in favour of the fishing 
industry by purchasing at a fixed price all unsold stocks of anchovies 
and herrings ; and (6) in favour of the tobacco industry (cigar manufac- 
ture), for which minimum selling prices were established by means of a 
subsidy. 

Special] measures were also taken to provide training in other branches 
of industry for unemployed workers belonging to overcrowded trades. 
In particular, a number of such workers were trained fer the building 
industry. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Mobility of Labour in Sweden 


An account of the mobility of labour in the Swedish labour market 
is published in Sociala Meddelanden, No. 2, 1926 (the organ of the 
Swedish Social Board). 

The article first discusses the general movement of the population 
from place to place, basing its figures on the population statistics of 
the Central Statistical Office. Im each year of the period 1906-1920 
about one-tenth of the whole population moved from one commune to 
another. The figure varied slightly with the economic prosperity of 
the country. 

According to the annual industrial statistics published by the Board 
of Trade the number of industrial workers rose from 1913 to 1920 by 
56,000, or 15.7 per cent. From 1920 to 1923 there was a corresponding 
reduction of 59,000. The figures varied considerably according to the 
industry. Thus from 1913 to 1920 the number of workers in the iron 
industry rose by 28,000, while the number for stone quarries fell by 
8,000 and for metal mines by 6,000. From 1920 to 1923 the number 
of workers in the iron industry fell by about 30,000. 

Although the total number of workers was about the same in 1923 
as in 1920, its distribution in the two years was very different. The 
aggregate of the shifting from one occupation to another amounted to 
30,000 workers. Thus there was a fall in mining and metal foundries, 
and a rise in the textile and clothing industries and in certain food 
trades. These large changes would suggest the need of protecting the 
mobility of labour in order to make adequate use of the shifting oppor- 
tunities for employment. 

The question of change of occupation was also examined on the 
basis of information obtained from the public employment exchanges. 
Of the 4,300 persons who were found work by the Stockholm employment 
exchange (which does not place painters, tin smiths, bakers, seamen, 
or miners, as there are special exchanges for these groups of workers) 
46 per cent. were placed in work other than their ordinary trade or 
employment. The investigations howed that the mobility was con- 
siderable in the metal industry, trade, and transport, but not in the 
building trades. The corresponding figure derived from the statistics 
of the Stockholm provincial employment exchange was 20.9 per cent. 
In this case, 14 per cent. of the persons who were found employ- 
ment in agriculture or forestry came from other occupations. From 
1918 to 1924 11,000 men and 3,000 women resident in Stockholm 
found employment outside the town. 

A special investigation was made for the metal industry based on 
information received from the Swedish Engineering Association (Sveriges 
Verkstadsférening) and the Swedish Metal Workers’ Union (Svenska 


8 
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Metallindustriarbetareférbundet) ; the following figures may be quoted 
for 1916 to 1924 : 








Workers. | 1916 | 1917 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 
Average employed 36,300) 55,100} 55,400} 32,600) 24,000) 30,900) 32,600 
Engaged 26,400) 32,800) 35,400} 4,900} 8,300} 13,600) 13,800 
Left 21,600] 32,800) 35,300) 22,600} 8,100) 7,700) 8,400 

(1) at theirown wish | 21,108) 31,634) 30,561) 5,559) 2,912) 5,243) 5,791 
(2) for lack of work 156 527| 4,481] 16,921] 5,200) 2,428) 2,466 
































The table clearly brings out the large fluctuations in staff, especially 
in years of industrial prosperity such as 1916, 1917 and 1920 ; and the 
slight inclination of the workers to change their occupation in bad years. 
Thus in 1919 64 per cent. of the workers employed left of their own 
accord, in 1922 12 per cent. and in 192418 per cent. Their mobility 
was at all times greater in Stockholm and other large towns than in 
the country, where, as a matter of fact, there was often only one iron 
undertaking in the district. 

A special investigation into the employment of 1,000 adult workers 
during the period 1 January 1916 to 30 September 1925 was carried out 
on the basis of information in the labour register of the Engineering 
Association. On an average these workers held 1.7 posts within the 
undertakings in the industry covered, and 0.3 posts outside to judge from 
the less complete information available. The average period of each 
employment in the undertakings covered was estimated at 4 years 
9 months per worker. Most of the changes of occupation referred to 
112 men, who held 422 posts in the undertakings covered and at least 
63 posts outside. In most cases the men who changed their employment 
were unskilled. 

Finally, it may be added that in a group of young workers of from 
13 to 17 years of age, 28 per cent. changed their employment, and 
25.9 per cent. their occupation as well, in a period ranging from 214 
to 5 years. 


























STATISTICS 


Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given tor various countries the most recent 
statistics in comparison with those for previous dates showing changes 
in the volume of employment and unemployment and in wholesale and 
retail prices. The series are in continuation of those published in 
previous numbers of the Review. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered af various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemploved or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924+ an outline was given of the methods 
by which the statistics given in the tables are compiled, together 
with particulars of the original sources in which they are published. 
Further notes on new Zealand and Switzerland are given below. 


New Zealand : Monthly Abstract of Statistics. 


Figures relating to unemployment among trade unionists are given below 
for the first time. These statistics do not cover industries which are highly 
seasonal, or in which employment is essentially permanent, or in which employment 
is highly casual. They cover about 47 per cent. of the members of registered 
industrial unions in the country. As there is as yet no system of unemployment 
insurance, the figures are only estimates provided by the trade unions. 


Switzerland : Informations de Statistique sociale. 


The Federal Labour Office has now commenced the publication of quarterly 
figures showing the number of members of unemp!oyment funds unemployed on 
the last day of the quarter. The figures cover about 150,000 workers. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 1, July 1924, pp. 159-161. Of. also 
Vol. XI, No. 3, March 1925, p. 402, Vol. XII, No. 6, Dec. 1925, p, 873, 
Vol. XIII, No. 4, April 1926, p. 578, and No. 5, May 1926, p. 743. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


























Germany Australia Austria Belgium 
Date Trade unionists Trade unionists | Compulsory | Unemployment insurance societies} 
insurance 
unemployed unemployed Per Number df y 
month) = = unem- un employed unemployed = unemployed 
er b oe cent.| in receipt 
Mamber | ccat,| "EM | cont.) Dloved of benefit Number ha { Number bey 




















1924 





March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 





1925 


March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1926 


Jan. 815,434 |22.6 | 818,637 |22.6 _ _ 231,361 16,159 2.7 32,017 5.4 
Feb. 786,263 |22.0 | 771,405 (21.6 _ _ 228,763 9,616 1.6 18,209 3.1 
March 727,312 |21.4 736,640 [21.7 _— - 202,394 8,489 | 1.4 16,573 2.8 
April _ _ - — _ _ 173,116 — -— _ —_ 


674,606 
340,774 
362,997 
282,645 


211,259 
130,249 
168,657 
406,253 











346,153 
610,849 
512,028 
193,280 


5.8 | 158,681 
3.5 | 163,461 
4.5 | 268,186 
19.4 | 659,949 








anee 


© HW Oren 


9 | 29,417 | 7.6 106,908 
4 | 32,708 | 8.3 63,556 
5 | 38,482 | 9.5 77,550 
5 | 41,420 |10.3 154,491 





-1 | 37,836 | 9.3 175,580 
2 | 36,490 /10.2 118,366 
5 | 29,861 | 7.9 119,004 
8 | 34,287 | 8.1 207,834 











4,060 | 0.6 9,700 1.4 
6,659 1.0 15,269 2.3 
4,597 0.7 14,940 2.3 
9,344 1.5 23,410 | 3.6 





9,414 1.5 33,509 5.5 
6,483 1.0 29,108 4.7 
4,758 0.8 11,034 1.9 
16,897 2.8 27,494 4.7 































Number on 
which latest 
percentages 
are based 





3,401,410 


376,278 











598,881 













TABLE I (cont.) 








Date 
(end of 
month) 














1924 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 





1925 


March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1926 


Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 





10,051 
9,250 
9,156 

18,373 





a stl da 
@eooaxn 





43,184 
13,116 
15,121 
45,206 


13,159 8.5 | 39,600" 
9,578 6.1} 23,600! 
8,374 5.7] 28,100! 

11,771" 7.9} 83,500" 


11,9072 | 8.1 83,7001 
12,000! | 8.1 6,800! 
10,800? | 7.3 62, 


$1.1 3,543 
28.3 1,538 
| 23.2 1,947 


Canada Denmark Esthonia Finland France Hungary 
Trade unionists | Trade unionists Number /Trade unionists 
Number Number of 
unemployed of unemployed 
Number Per Number Per remaining | unemployed] in receipt | Number her 
unem- | cont. unem- | cent, |°? live register} registered of benefit unem- | cont 
ployed “| ployed . ployed 4 











~ 


Fee 
MeoON 


5,116 
1,463 


2,156 


_ 


15.1 2,867 

9.0 1,771 
10.5 883 
$1.1 3,213 





1,620 

672 
1,186 
2,234 


3,502 
1,155 
2,011 
2,176 


3,832 
3,462 
2,222 


1,016 
626 


618 
645 





534 
775 
543 





22,436 | 13.6 
24,598 | 12.8 
26,020 | 13.5 

17.3 






36,873 | 20.5 
34,015 | 19.0 
25,488 | 14.3 
26,711 | 16.4 






28,378 | 17.4 
29,135 } 18.7 
29,218 | 19.1 











Number on 
which latest 
percentages 
are based 





148,068 





268,940 | 


















153,000 








J Approximate figures. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. 





2 Provisional figures. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”- 
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TABLE I 


(cont.) 





Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland 


Italy 


Latvia 


Norway 





Date 
(end of month) 


Trade unionists 


Compulsory 
insurance 


Number of unem- 
ployed registered 





Number 
unemployed 
remaining 


Trade unionists 





Number 
unem- 
ployed! 


on live 
register 


Per 
cent. 


Number 
unempl. 


Wholly 
unempl. 


Partially 
unempl. 


Per 
cent. 


Per 


Number 
| cent. 


unem- 
ployed 











1924 


March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


218,740 
130,793 
115,590 
150,449 


1,137,683 
1,084,517 
1,240,045 
1,260,465 


1925 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


142,552 
85,532 
82,764 

122,200 


88,551 
120,754 
111,910 


107,346 1,243,087 


1928 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 








4,990 
4,702 
4,067 


| 35,752 


156,139 
125,803 
109,471 

98,216 


1,317,535 
1,247,823 
1,171,136 
1,093,829 


103,051 
101,870 
99,271 























Number on 
which latest 
percentages are 
based 


980,127 





11,892,000 | 








l 
1 Before June 1923 the figures related to workers wholly unemployed: after that date the number of short 
time workers claiming benefit who were estimated to be unemployed on the date of the returns is included. 


TABLE I (cont.) 





Czecho- 


Switzerland slovakia 


Netherlands | New Zealand Poland Sweden 








Unem-; 
ploy- 
ment 
funds | 


Unemployment. 
insurance societies 


Number 
wholly 
unem- 
ployed 
regis- 
tered 


Trade unionists Trade unionists —_— 
unemployed 
remaining 
on live 


register 


Number 
of 
unemployed 
registered 


Date 
(end of month) 





| 

Number | 
unem- 
ployed 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 
cent. 


Per 
cent. 


Per 
cent. 


Per cent. 
unem- 
ployed 








109,531 
137,830 
156,110 
161,940 


28,133 
14,033 
13,911 
32,650 


29,320 
15,843 
22,716 
34,910 


21,380 
10,938 

8,718 
11,419 





Sept. 
Dec. 


1925 


March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


183,730 
171,650 
195,044 
311,090 


1926 


Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 


15.8 
14.4 
14.8 


12,2 


359,119 
358,002 


20,525 
18,138 
14,307 


48,255 
30,0791 
22,578) 











Number on 
which latest 
percentages 
are based 





276,598! 46,794 236,911 
































1 Provisional figures. 2 Figures for November. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Germany? Canada! Esthonia | United States | Switzerland 





Index number of employment 
| 
Membership of |Number employed |Number employed! Average number | Number employed 
in preceding employed in in 
Sept. 1924=100 


sickness funds in on 
Dec. 1921=100 |17 Jan. 1920=100 month = 100 1923=100 





Date 
(end of month) 








Sept. 
Dec. 





1926 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April ann 























Number of persons | 
30,343 2,997,486 


on which latest | 12,560,798 
figures arc based 


749,223 











1 The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 
The sign * signifies “‘no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies “‘ figures not yet received ’’. 


Prices AND Cost or LIVING 


Table I gives for a number of countries index numbers of wholesale 
prices, of the cost of living, and of food, clothing, heating and lighting, 
The sources and methods of compilation of the statistics 


are given in the Review for July 1924 and later months. 


and rent. 
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STATISTICS 


Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


Tables I and II below, giving wage and price statistics in various 
cities at 1 March 1926 or the nearest date for which figures are avail- 
able, are in continuation of corresponding tables published in the May 
number of the Review! which gave data generally for 1 February 1926. 
Information is given for 18 cities for wages and 19 for prices, the figures 
generally having been supplied to the International Labour Office by 
the Department of the Central Government or of the Municipality which 
compiles these data. In certain cases figures have been taken from 
official publications. 

Table I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by collec- 
tive agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, engi- 
neering, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. 
The figures are calculated on the basis of g8 hours’ work, generally 
at ordinary time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts 
of cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain cities 
are included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in all 
cases strictly comparable, as for some cities for which minimum rates 
are given the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In the other 
cases the figures given are either the actual rates, or minimum rates 
which differ to a very small extent from the actual rates. 

Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of wage earners and their 
families. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 5, May 1926, pp. 750-751. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used?. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 


Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1924 


INTERNATIONAL 

Poland - Latvia 

Konwencja Konsularna pomiedzy Polska a Lotwa, podpisana w Rydze dnia 
3 styeznia 1924 r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 5, poz. 26, p. 51.) 

{Consular Agreement between Poland and Latvia. Signed at Riga on 3 January 
1924.] 

BULGARIA 
Act respecting agricultural holdings. Ratified by Ukase No. 41 of 21 July 1924, 


CANADA 
Saskatchewan 
An Act to amend the Employment Agencies Act. Assented to 19 December 
1924. (16 Geo. V, ch. 46.) (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1924-1925, p. 292.) 
(Amends Revised Statutes 1920; 1920 ch. 184 as amended by ch. 43 of 1924; 
municipal employment agencies.) 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The War Pensions Committees (Amendment) Regulations 1924, dated 23 July 
1924, made by the Minister of Pensions under section 2 (2) of the War Pensions 
Act 1921 (11 & 12 Geo. V, ch. 49), amending the War Pensions Committees 
(General) Regulations 1923. (S. R.O., 1924, No. 801.) 





' List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung : B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. 8. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger; Drj. Vest. = Drja- 
ven Vestnik; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) 
(published by the Ministry of National Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés 
Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = 
Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Truda; J.O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu 
un Ministru Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; 
R. d. T. = Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt; S. R. & O. = 
Statutory Rules and Orders ; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka zakonu a narizen: (Collection 
of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic) ; L. S. = Legislative Series 
of the International Labour Office. 
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The Commutation (Ministry of Pensions) Regulations 1924, dated 23 July 1924, 
made by the Minister of Pensions with the approval of the Treasury, under section 7 
of the War Pensions Act 1921 (11 & 12 Geo. V, ch. 49), providing for the Commuta- 
tion of Pensions awarded in respect of disablement under Warrants, Orders in 
Council, and Orders administered by the Minister of Pensions. (S.R. & O., No. 802.) 


SPAIN 


Real orden de 5 de enero de 1924 disponiendo que cuando una profesora, auxi- 
liar, inspectora o cualquiera otra funcionaria dependiente del Ministerio de Instruc- 
cién publica y Bellas Artes haya entrado en el octavo mes de embarazo, tendra 
derecho a que se la conceda licencia con todo el sueldo por el tiempo que tarda en 
dar a luz, y por el plazo de cuarenta dias despues de! alumbramiento. (Presidencia 
del Directorio Militar.) (Gaceta de 6 de enero de 1924.) 

[Royal Order to grant to every woman teacher, assistant teacher, inspector, 
or other official under the Ministry of Education and Art, who is in the eighth 
month of pregnancy, the right to take leave with full pay until her confinement 
and for forty days thereafter. Dated 5 January 1924.] 


Real orden de 25 de enero de 1924 sobre colonias agricolas y fijando el plazo en 
que terminan los beneficios de exencién que les concede la ley de 30 de agosto de 
1917. (Hacienda.) (Gaceta de 8 de febrero de 1924.) 

[Royal Order respecting agricultural settlements, fixing the time limit for the 
expiry of the exemption rights granted to them by the Act of 30 August 1917. 
Dated 25 January 1924.] 

Real orden de 5 de febrero de 1924 disponiendo se interprete en el sentido que se 
indica el apartado letra B) del art. 4. del real decreto de 21 de junio de 1920, proro 
gado por el de 13 de diciembre de 1923, relativos a alquileres. (Presidencia del 
Directorio Militar.) (Gaceta de 9 de febrero de 1924.) 

[Royal Order to prescribe the proper interpretation of section 4 (B) of the 
Royal Decree of 21 June 1920 respecting rents, extended by Royal Decree of 13 
December 1923. Dated 5 February 1924.] 

Real orden de 16 de febrero de 1924 disponiendo que las atribuciones cncoman- 
dadas al Comité oficial de Seguros por real decreto de 1 de septiembre de 1923 para 
apreciar la solvencia de los proprietarios de dos o mas buques, para asegurar por si 
mismos a sus dotaciones, sean de la exclusiva competencia de la Direccién general de 
Navegacién y Pesca Maritima. (Marina.) (Gaceta de 27 de febrero de 1924). 

[Royal Order to provide that the powers assigned to the Official Insurance 
Committee by Royal Decree of 1 September 1923, for the purpose of judging the 
solvency of owners of two or more vessels in connection with their insurance of the 
crews, shall fall within the sole competence of the General Directorate of Shipping 
and Deep Sea Fishing. Dated 16 February 1924.] 


Real orden de 3 de marzo de 1924 declarando la excepcién de la Ley del Descanso 
dominical en favor de las fabricas de aglomerados de corcho, pero limitandola a las 
operaciones de enmoldado, coccién y desenmoldado. (Trabajo.) (Gaceta de 12 de 
marzo de 1924). 

[Royal Order to grant exemption from the Sunday Rest Act to granulated 
cork goods factories in respect of the processes of moulding, firing, and stripping. 
Dated 3 March 1924.] 


Real decreto de 9 de junio de 1924 disponiendo que las Dependencias y Servi- 
cios del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria se organicen con arreglo a las 
disposiciones y distribucién que se indican. (Presidencia del Directorio Militar.) 
(Gaceta de 10 de junio de 1924.) 

[Royal Decree providing that the departments and services of the Ministry of 
Labour, Commerce, and Industry shall be organised in conformity with the pro- 
visions laid down therein. Dated 9 June 1924.] . 


Real decreto de 14 de junio de 1924 disponiendo que para organizar y levar a 
cabo los trabajos dirigidos a combatir el paludismo en Espaiia, se constituya una 
Comisién central y las comisiones provinciales y locales que sean necesarias, a pro- 
puesta de la Central. (Presidencia del Directorio Militar.) (Gaceta de 17 de junio de 


1924.) 
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[Royal Decree to provide for the establishment of a Central Commission and 
of such provincial and local commissions as may be necessary on the proposal of 
the Central Commission to organise and carry on the work intended to combat 
malaria in Spain. Dated 14 June 1924.] 


LEGISLATION OF 1925 


INTERNATIONAL 
Portugal - Southern Rhodesia 


* Acordo para o recrutamento, no distrito de Tete, da provincia de Mocambique, 
de trabalhadores indigenas para a colénia da Rodesia do Sul, assinado em Salisbury 
em 22 de Julho de 1925. (Diario do Governo, 1926, I Série, No. 47, p. 193.) 

[An agreement concerning the recruitment of native labourers in the District 
of Tete in the Province of Mozambique for the Colony of Southern Rhedesia, signed 
at Salisbury on 22 July 1925.] 


ARGENTINA 
Tucuman 


* Ley de 26 octubre de 1925: Trabajo nocturno en las panaderias. (Crénica 
Mensual, 1925, No. 94, p. 1647.) 
[Act : Night work in bakeries. Dated 26 October 1925.] 


AUSTRALIA 
Western Australia 


An Act relating to advances by the Department of Lands Surveys to enable 
group settlers and other persons to acquire live stock and other chattels, and to 
cultivate and improve their holdings. Assented to 12 September 1925. (W. A. 
Government Gazette, 1926, No. 1, p. 4.) 


An Act to continue the operation of the Industries Assistance Act, 1915. Assent- 
ed to 16 December 1925. (W. A. Government Gazette, 1926, No. 1, p. 5.) 


An Act relating to group settlement. Assented to 31 December 1925. (W. A. 
Government Gazette, 1926, No. 1, p. 5.) 


An Act to amend the Workers’ Homes Act 1911. Assented to 31 December 1925. 
(W. A. Government Gazette, 1926, No. 1, p. 5.) 


AUSTRIA 


Verordnung vom 31. Dezember 1925 iber Gruppen von Arbeitnehmern, fir 
die das Inlandarbeitschutzgesetz keine Anwendung findet. (B. G. Bl. No. 11 ex 
1926, 2. Stiick, 5. Januar 1926.) (A. N., 1926, Nos. 1/2, p. 3.) 


BELGIUM 


Arrété royal étendant aux conseillers d’horticulture de l’Etat le droit de surveil- 
ler l’observation par les exploitants de briqueteries de l’article 1¢", 4°, de l’arrété 
royal du 14 avril 1924 concernant la cuisson des briques. Du 31 décembre 1925. 
(R. d. T., 1926, No. 1, p. 161.) 


BRAZIL 
Sao Paulo 


* Decreto N. 3876 de 11 de julho de 1925 reorganisando o Servico Sanitario e 
reparticoes dependentes. (Diario Official do Estado de Sao Paulo, 1925, No. 161, 
p. 5235.) . 

[Decree No. 3876 to reorganise the public health services. Dated 11 July 1925.] 


CANADA 
Alberta 


Regulations issued by the Workmen’s Compensation Board in accordance with 
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the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund). Gazetted 
15 May 1925. (Alberta Gazette, 1925, Vol. XXI, No. 9, p. 221.) 


Order in Council (rescinding as from 1 August 1925 Order in Council numbered 
831-23 dated 28 June 1923, determining the hours of labour for female employees, 
and Order in Council numbered 1-25, dated 2 January 1925, fixing the periods of 
employment for certain classes of employees). Dated 25 June 1925. (Alberta Gazette, 
1925, Vol. XXI, No. 12, p. 299.) 


Order in Council approving Orders 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 of the Minimum Wage 
Board. Dated 25 June 1925. (Alberta Gazette, 1925, Vol. XXI, No. 12, p. 299.) 


Order in Council issuing Regulations under the Minimum Wage Act. Dated 
25 June 1925. (Alberta Gazette, 1925, Vol. XXI, No. 12, p. 306.) 


Manitoba 


An Act to amend the Employment Bureau Act. Assented to 5 March 1925 
(15 Geo. V, ch. 19.) (Statutes of Manitoba, 1925, p. 63.) 


An Act to establish a teachers’ retirement fund. Assented to 5 March 1925. 
(15 Geo. V, ch. 60.) (Statutes of Manitoba, 1925, p. 197.) 


An Act to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Assented to 5 March 1925. 
(15 Geo. V, ch. 66.) (Statutes of Manitoba, 1925, p. 213.) 


An Act to amend the Executions Act. Assented to 9 April 1925. (15 Geo. V 
ch. 20.) (Statutes of Manitoba, 1925, p. 65.) 


An Act to amend the Minimum Wage Act. Assented to 9 April 1925. (15 Geo 
V, ch. 35.) (Statutes of Manitoba, 1925, p. 109.) 


An Act to amend the Threshers’ Lien Act. Assented to 9 April 1925. (15 Geo. 
V, ch. 61.) (Statutes of Manitoba, 1925, p. 203.) 


New Brunswick 
An Act to amend the Vocational Education Act 1923. Dated 17 April 1925. 
(15 Geo. V, ch. 5.) (New Brunswick Statutes, 1925, p. 31.) 


An Act to amend the Vocational Education Act 1923. Dated 30 April 1925. 
(15 Geo. V, ch. 3.) (New Brunswick Statutes, 1925, p. 26.) 


Act to amend the Mechanics’ Lien Act. Dated 30 April 1925. (15 Geo. V, ch. 32.) 
(New Brunswick Statutes, 1925, p. 103.) 


Ontario 


An Act to authorise a special rate for works undertaken to relieve unemploy- 
ment. Assented to 11 March 1925. (15 Geo. V, ch. 44.) (Statutes of Ontario, 1925, 
p. 119.) 


An Act to amend the Wages Act. Assented to 14 April 1925. (15 Geo. V, ch. 42.) 
(Statutes of Ontario, 1925, p. 116.) 

An Act to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Assented to 14 April 
1925. (15 Geo. V, ch. 43.) (Statutes of Ontario, 1925, p. 117.) 

An Act to amend the Ontario Insurance Act 1924. Assented to 14 April 1925. 
(15 Geo. V, ch. 54.) (Statutes of Ontario, 1925, p. 139.) 


An Act to amend the Railway Employees’ and Commercial Travellers’ Voting 
Act 1923. Assented to 14 April 1925. (15 Geo. V, ch. 60.) (Statutes of Ontario, 
1925, p. 166.) 


An Act to amend the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act. Assented to 
14 April 1925. (15 Geo. V, ch. 70.) (Statutes of Ontario, 1925, p. 194.) 


An Act to amend the School Laws. Assented to 14 April 1925. (15 Geo. V, ch. 
78.) (Statutes of Ontario, 1925, p. 206.) 


Quebec 


An Act to amend the Act to provide for fixing a minimum salary for women. 
Assented to 3 April 1925. (15 Geo. V, ch. 9.) (Statutes of Quebec, 1925, p. 37.) 
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An Act to amend the Revised Statutes 1909 respecting co-operative syndicates, 
Assented to 3 April 1925. (15 Geo. V, ch. 69.) (Statutes of Quebec, 1925, p. 173.) 


An Act to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act of the Province of Quebec. 
Assented to 3 April 1925. (15 Geo. V, ch. 71.) (Statutes of Quebec, 1925, p. 175.) 







Saskatchewan 

An Act to amend and consolidate the Law relating to Insurance. Assented to 
16 January 1925. (15 Geo. V, ch. 20.) (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1924-1925, 
p. 69.) 

An Act to amend the Mechanics’ Lien Act. Assented to 16 January 1925. (15 Geo. 
V, ch. 49.) (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1924-1925, p. 295.) 

An Act respecting Threshers’ Liens. Assented to 16 January 1925. (15 Geo. 
V, ch. 50.) (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1924-1925, p. 296.) 

An Act to amend the Thresher Employees Act. Assented to 16 January 1925. 
(15 Geo. V, ch. 51.) (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1924-1925, p. 299.) 












CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Vyhlaska ministra socialni pece ze dne 9. rijna 1925, kterou se podle § 55, dst. 
4., zakona ze dne 8 cervence 1925, c. 172 Sb. z. a n., o letectvi, stanovi lthuta, ve 
ktere jest podniky jiz stavajici a podle § 48 tehoz zakona do urazove povinnosti 
pojistne vstupujici ohlasiti u prislusne urazove pojistovny. (Sb. z. a n., 1925, 
Castka 97, No. 229, p. 1150.) 

[Notification of the Minister of Social Welfare, under section 55 (4) of the Act 
of 8 July 1925 respecting aviation: to fix the time limit within which existing 
undertakings liable to accident insurance under section 48 of the said Act must 
be reported to the competent accident insurance institution. Dated 9 October 1925.] 


Vladni vyhlaska ze dne 14 listopadu 1925, kterou se uvadi v prozatimni plat- 
nost Umluva mezi Ceskoslovenskem a Polskem o usnadneni pohranicniho styku. 
(Sb. z. a n., 1925, Castka 102, No. 238, p. 1165.) 

{Government Proclamation to bring into operation provisonally the treaty 
between Czechoslovakia and Poland respecting the facilitation of frontier traffic. 
Dated 14 November 1925.] 

















DUTCH EAST INDIES 







* Besluit van den Gouverneur-Generaal van Nederlandsch-Indié van 17 Decem- 
ber 1925: Maatregelen ter beperking van den kinderarbeid en den nachtarbeid 

van vrouwen. (Staatsblad van Nederlandsch-Indié, 1925, No. 647.) 
[Decree of the Governor-General issuing Regulations to restrict the employ- 
< ment of women at night and the employment of children. Dated 17 December 1925.] 
* Besluit van den Gouverneur-Generaal van Nederlandsch-Indié van 17 Decem- 
ber 1925: Regelen met betrekking tot het bezigen van vrouwennachtarbeid. 

(Staatsblad van Nederlandsch-Indié, 1925, No. 648.) 

[Decree of the Governor-General, issuing Regulations for the employment of 
women at night. Dated 17 December 1925.] 


GREECE 


Legislative Decree to amend certain provisions of the Mining Acts. Dated 
6 September 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 255, p. 1671). 

Decree to repeal sections 29-53 respecting the school for harbour pupils of 
codified Act No. 3030 respecting the administration of the Mercantile Marine. 
Dated 5 October 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 278, p. 1930). 


HUNGARY 


A m. kir. féldmivelésiigyi miniszternek 29900 /1925. F. M. szamu rendelete : 
A gazdasagi gépeknél alkalmazott munkasok altalanyban valo biztositasa. 1925, 
december 23. (Beliigyi Kézlény, 1925, 2. szam, 30 lap.) 

[Order No. 29900/1925 F. M. of the Minister of Agriculture respecting the insur- 
ance for a single premium of workers employed about agricultural machines. 
Dated 23 December 1925.] 
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ITALY 

Laws 

Legge di 13 dicembre 1925, n. 2409: Estensione agli invalidi delle guerre per 
Vindipendenza e l’unita d’Italia ed agli invalidi ed agli orfani delle guerre eritree, 
cinese, italo-turca e libica, dei provvedimenti legislativi a favore degli invalidi e 
degli orfani dell’ ultima guerra nazionale. (G. U., 1926, No. 14, p. 175) 

{Act No. 2409 to extend to persons disabled in the wars for the independence 
of Italy and to disabled men and war orphans of the Eritrean, Chinese, Italo- 
Turkish, and Lybian wars the benefits of the legislative provisions for the benefit 
of disabled men and war orphans of the last national war. Dated 13 December 1925.| 


* Regio decreto-legge di 29 novembre 1925, n. 2338: Disposizioni per l’eso- 
nero del personale addetto alle aziende esercenti servizi pubblici di trasporto in 
concessione. (G. U., 1926, No. 8, p. 75.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 2338 : Provisions respecting the discharge of members 
of the staff of public transport services worked under a concession. Dated 29 Novem- 
ber 1925.] 

Regio decreto-legge di 31 dicembre 1925, n. 2383 : Norme per i! trattamento di 
quiescenza dei salariati statali. (G. U., 1925, No. 11, p. 121.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 2385: Provisions respecting the retirement allowances 
of wage-earning employees in state employment. Dated 31 December 1925.| 


Orders 


Ministero per gli Affari Esteri: Decreto ministeriale 17 dicembre 1925. Retti- 
licazione di noli massimi per il trasporto degli emigranti nel 1° quadrimestre 1926. 
(G. U., 1926, No. 5, p. 56.) 

{Ministerial Decree (Ministry of Foreign Affairs) to contirm the maximum fares 
for the transportation of emigrants during the first four months of 1926. Dated 17 
December 1925.| 

Regio decreto 27 dicembre 1925, n. 2558: Approvazione della convenzione 
relative all’eta di ammissione dei fanciulli al lavoro agricolo, adottata dalla Confe- 
renza generale dell’Organizzazione internazionale del lavoro della Societa delle 
Nazioni nel corso della sua terza sessione (Ginevra, ottobre-novembre 1921). 
(G. U., 1926, No. 44, p. 859.) 

{Royal Decree No. 2558 to approve the Draft Convention concerning the mini- 
mum age for the admission of children to employment in agriculture, adopted by 
the General Conference of the International Labour Organisation of the League 
of Nations at its third session (Geneva, October-November 1921). Dated 27 Decem- 
ber 1925.] 


Regio decreto di 31 dicembre 1925, n. 2398: Modifiche al regolamento sullo 
stato giuridico e il trattamento economico dei salariati statali. (G. U., 1926, No. 13, 
p. 161.) 

{Royal Decree No. 2398 to amend the Regulations respecting the conditions 
of service and wages of wage-earning employees in state employment. Dated 
31 December 1925.] 


KENYA (COLONY AND PROTECTORATE OF) 


An Ordinance to provide for the establishment of detention camps. (No. 25 
of 1925.) Assented to 3 December 1925. (Official Gazette of the Colony and Pro- 
tectorate of Kenya, 1925, Vol. XXVII, No. 1049, p. 1221.) 

An Ordinance further to amend the Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Ordinance. 
(No. 13 of 1925.) Confirmed by Government Notice No. 503 of 7 December 1925. 
(Official Gazette of the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya, 1925, Vol. XXVIII, 
No. 1049, p. 1226.) 


LITHUANIA 
* Darbo dienos ilgumo istatymo pakeitimas. 1925. m. lapkricio men. 24 d. 


(Vyriausybes Zinios, 1926, No. 212, p. 1.) 
[Act to amend the Act respecting daily hours of work. Dated 24 November 1925.| 
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MALAY STATES 
Kelantan 


An Enactment to amend the Labour Enactment 1912. (No. 8 of 1925.) Dated 
4 August 1925. 


NETHERLANDS 


* Wet van den 30sten December 1925, houdende goedkeuring van het tusschen 
Nederland en Noorwegen gesloten verdrag betreffende ongevallenverzekering. 
(Staatsblad, 1925, No. 543.) 

[Act to ratify the Treaty respecting accident assurance concluded between the 
Netherlands and Norway. Dated 30 December 1925.] 


Wet van de 31sten December 1925, tot wijziging van de wet tot regeling van de 
ontvangsten en uitgaven van het Algemeen Burgerlijk Pensioenfonds voor het 
dienstjaar 1925. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 559.) 

{Act to amend the Act to regulate the receipts and expenditure of the General 
Civil Service Pension Fund for the financial year 1925. Dated 31 December 1925.] 


Resluit van den 21sten December 1925, tot aanvulling en wijziging van het 
Reglement voor het Weduwen en Weezenfonds van Europeesche militairen bene- 
den den rang van officier bij de Koloniale troepen en van de daarbij behoorende over- 
gangsbepalingen. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 477.) 

[Decree to supplement and amend the Regulations for the fund for widows 
and orphans of European soldiers below the rank of officer in the colonial forces, 
and the transitional provisions connected therewith. Dated 21 December 1925.} 


Besluit van den 30sten December 1925, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk be- 
sluit van den 28sten December 1921 (Staatsblad No. 1445), tot intrekking van het 
Koninklijk besluit van 30 Juni 1921 (Staatsblad No. 821) tot vaststelling van een 
algemeenen maatregel van bestuur, ter uitvoering van artikel 43 der Ongevallen- 
wet 1921. (Staatsblad, No. 548, 1925.) 

{Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 28 December 1921 (Staatsblad No. 1445), 
to repeal the Royal Decree of 30 June 1921 (Staatsblad No. 821), and to issue public 
administrative regulations in pursuance of section 43 of the Accident Act 1921. 
Dated 30 December 1925.] 


NIGERIA 


Regulations made under the Master and Servant Ordinance (Chapter 70 of 
Revised Ordinances). No. 22 of 1925. Dated 24 November 1925. (Supplement to 
the Nigeria Gazette, No. 112 of 26 November 1925.) 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie I Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej Ministra Skarbu i Ministra 
Spraw Wojskowych z dnia 4 grudnia 1925 r. w sprawie wykonania ustawy z dnia 
3 marca 1925 r. o rozciagnieciu na czese gornoslaska wojewodztwa slaskiego mocy 
obowiazujacej ustaw o zaopatrzeniu inwalidow wojennych i ich rodzin oraz o zao- 
patrzeniu rodzin po poleglych i zmarlych lub zagimionych bez wlasnej winy, 
korych smerc, wzglednie zaginiecie. znadjuje sie w zwiazku ze sluzba wojskowa. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 10, poz. 69, p. 116.) 

{Order No. I of the Ministers of Labour and Social Welfare, Finance, and War, 
respecting the administration of the Act of 3 March 1925, concerning the extension 
to the Upper Silesian part of the Province of Silesia of the compulsory operation 
of the Acts respecting provision for persons disabled in the war and their families 
and those of persons who have been killed or died or are missing through no fault 
of their own, whose death or disappearance is connected with war service. Dated 
4 December 1925.] 

Rozporzadzenie II Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej, Ministra Skarbu i 
Ministra Spraw Wojskowych z dnia 5 grudnia 1925 r. w sprawie wykonania ustawy 
z dn. ° marea 1925 r. o rozciagnieciu na czesc gornoslaska wojewodztwa slaskiego 
mocy obowiazujacej ustaw o zaopatrzeniu inwalidow wojennych i ich rodzin oraz 
a zaopatrzeniu rodzin po poleglych i zmarlych lub zaginionych bez wlasnej winy, 
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ktorych smercz, wzglednie zaginiecie, znajduje sie w zwiazku ze sluzba wojskowa. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 10, poz. 70. p. 117.) 

[Order No. II of the Ministers of Labour and Social Welfare, Finance, and War, 
respecting the administration of the Act of 3 March 1925, concerning the extension 
to the Upper Silesian part of the Province of Silesia of the compulsory operation 
of the Acts respecting provision for persons disabled in the war and their families 
and those of persons who have been killed or died or are missing through no fault 
of their own, whose death or disappearance is connected with war service. Dated 
5 December 1925.] 


PORTUGAL 


Portaria No. 4461. Determina que pelos industriais que pretendam aumentar, 
sem dar ocasiao a mudanc¢a de classe, 0 numero dos sens operarios ou as quanti- 
dades de materias armazenadas nas suas oficinas, fabricas ou estabelecimentos 
licenciados nos termos do regulamento das industrias insalubres, incomodas, peri- 
gosas ou toxicas, deva ser pago o acrescimo do sélo do alvara. 15 de Julho de 1925. 
(Diario do Governo, 1925, 1. Série, No. 156, p. 784.) 

[Decision No. 4461 to increase the licence fee for employers who wish to increase 
the number of their workers or the quantity of material stored in their factories, 
workshops or establishments covered by a licence issued under the Regulations 
respecting unhealthy, dangerous or noxious industries but without a change of 
class. Dated 15 July 1925.] 

Decreto No. 11415: Fixa os prazos para a apresentacao dos mutilados e inva- 
lidos de guerra a junta a que se refere a lei No. 1777. 27 de Novembre de 1925. 
(Diario do Governo, 1926, I Série, No. 19, p. 69.) 

[Decree No. 11415 to fix the time-limits for the appearance of disabled ex-service 
men before the Committee referred to in Act No. 1777 (of 2 May 1925). Dated 
27 November 1925.] 


SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM 


Regulations (under section 116 of the Disablement Act of 17 November 1925). 
Dated 27 January 1926. 


SPAIN 


Real decreto disponiendo que el articulo 6°. de las reglas para la concesién de 
los beneficios del Estado para la construccién de casas baratas, aprobadas por 
Real decreto de 30 de octubre ultimo, se agregara el parrafo que seinserta. El 12 de 
diciembre 1925. (Boletin Oficial, 1926, Segunda Epoca, No. 18, p. 148.) 

[Royal Decree to provide that section 6 of the Rules approved on 30 October 
1925 for the grant of state aid for the construction of cheap houses shall be supple- 
mented by the paragraph contained in the Decree. Dated 12 December 1925.] 


Real decreto relativo a la reorganizaci6n del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio 
e Industria. El] 19 de diciembre de 1925. (Boletin Oficial, 1926, Segunda Epoca, 
No. 18, p. 150.) 

[Royal Decree respecting the reorganisation of the Ministry of Labour, Com- 
nerce, and Industry. Dated 19 December 1925.] 


SWEDEN 


Kgl. Maj: ts Kungérelse Nr. 473 om évervakande av utlimingari riket. 11 
december 1925. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 473.) 

[Royal Notification respecting the supervision of aliens in Sweden. Dated 
11 December 1925.] 


SWITZERLAND 
Basle-Town 


Gesetz betr. Abanderung der §§ 12 und 23 des Gesetzes betr. Einrichtung 
einer staatlichen Arbeitslosenkasse und betr. Unterstiitzung privater Arbeitslosen- 
kassen vom 16. Dezember 1909, 28. Mai 1914, 13. November 1924. (Vom 17. Sep- 
tember 1925.) 
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St. Gall 
* Gesetz iber den Schutz der Arbeiterinnen und der Bediensteten der Liaden- 
und Kundengeschafte. Vom. 15. Mai 1925. 
* Gesetz betr. die Versicherung gegen die Folgen der Arbeitslosigkeit. Vom 
17. November 1925. 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Natal 

Ordinance No. 5, i925, to amend the Teachers’ Pension Ordinance, 1913. 
Assented to 8 May 1925. (Promulgated 21 May 1925.) (Ordinances of the Pro- 
vince of Natal, 1925, p. 32.) 
Orange Free State 


* Ordonansie No. 6 van 1925 te reel die opening en sluitingsure van winkels 
en die werksure van winkelassistente ; om voorsiening te maak vir’n weeklikse 
half-vakansiedag vir winkelassistente ; en om die wet dienaangaande te herroep 
en weer te verorden met wysiginge. 

Ordinance No. 6 of 1925 to regulate the opening and closing heurs of shops and 
the hours of employment of shop assistants ; to provide for a weekly half-holiday 
for shop assistants ; and to repeal and re-enact with amendments the law relating 
thereto. Assented to 26 October 1925. (Ordinances of the Orange Free State, 1925, 
p. 16.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1926 


CONTROLLED TERRITORY OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 
Bestimmungen (Nr. 77) iber die Sonntagsruhe im Handelsgewerbe fir die 
Stadt Saarbriicken. Vom 20. Januar 1926. (Amtsblatt, 1926, No. 3, p. 30.) 


Erlass Nr. 69 betr. Erhéhung der Drittelungsgrenze und der Jahresarbeits- 
verdienste. Vom 30. Januar 1926. (Amtsblatt, 1926, No. 3, p. 25.) 


Erlass Nr. 93 betr. Festsetzung der dem Oberversicherungsamt und dem Lan- 
desversicherungsamt zu erstattenden Kosten fiir Streitsachen aus der Angestell- 
tenversicherung. Vom 11. Februar 1926. (Amtsblatt, 1926, No. 4, p. 34.) 


AUSTRALIA 


Queensland 

Amended Rules concerning casual workers (waterside workers) under the 
Unemployed Workers’ Insurance Act of 1922. Dated 7 January 1926. (Queens- 
land Government Gazette, 1926, Vol. CX XVI, No. 10, p. 82.) 
Western Australia 


Order in Council under the Factories and Shops Act, 1920. Dated 6 January 
1926. (W. A. Government Gazette, 1926, No. 1, p. 3.) 


Order in Council issuing Regulations under subsection 5 of section 33 of the 
Pearling Act, 1912-1924. (W. A. Government Gazette, 1926, No. 3, p. 92.) 


Regulations under the Pearling Act, 1912-1924. Dated 28 January 1926. (W. A. 
Government Gazette, 1926, No. 5, p. 142.) 
BULGARIA 


Regulations respecting examinations for master craftsmen. Not dated. (Drij. 
Vest., 9 February 1926, No. 253.) 


Regulations for the Fund for the relief of persons disabled in the war, under 
the Ministry of War. Approved by Ukase No. 1 of 15 January 1926. 
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DENMARK 


Social ministeriets Bekendtgérelse af 26. Januar 1926 om en midlertidig For- 
héjelse af ekstraordinaer Arbejdsléshedsunderstéttelse i Henhold til § 31 i Lov 
No. 47 af 4. Marts 1924 om Arbejdsanvisning og Arbejdsléshedsforsikring m.m. 
(L.T. No. 10). (Socialt Tidsskrift. 1926, II. Aarg., No. 2, Afd. B., p. 5.) 

[Notification of the Ministry of Social Affairs respecting a temporary increase 
in exceptional benefit under section 31 of Act No. 47 of 4 March 1924, respecting 
employment exchanges and unemployment insurance, etc. Dated 26 January 
1926.] 

Socialministeriets Bekendt gérelse af 30. Januar 1926 om hvilke Fag og Brancher 
af Fag der er berettigede til ekstraordinaer Arbejdsléshedsunderstéttelse i Hen- 
hold til § 31 i Lov af 4. Marts 1924 om Arbejdsanvisning of Arbejdléshedsfor- 
sikring m.m. (L.T. No. 13.) (Socialt Tidsskrift, 1926, II. Aarg., No. 2, Afd. B., p. 5.) 

[Notification of the Ministry of Social Affairs respecting the trades and branches 
thereof which are entitled to exceptional unemployment benefit under section 31 
of the Act of 4 March 1924, respecting employment exchanges and unemployment 
insurance, etc. Dated 30 January 1926.] 


Bekendtgérelse (No. 14) om Undtagelse fra Forbudet mod Arbejde i Fabriker 
m.v. paa Folkekirkens Helligdage. Den 2. Februar 1926. (Lovtidenden A, 1926, 
No. 3, p. 31.) 

| Notification respecting exceptions to the prohibition of work in factories, etc., 
on festivals of the National Church. Dated 2 February 1926.] 


Socialministeriets Bekendtgérelse af 4. Februar 1926 om Aendring i Indenrigs- 
ministeriets Bekendtgiérelse No. 648 af 15. December 1919 angaende Tilsynet 
med Dampkedlet paa Landjorden. (L. T. No. 16.) (Socialt Tidsskrift, 1926, U1. 
Aarg., No. 2, Afd. B.,p. 8.) 

[Notification of the Ministry of Social Affairs to amend the Notification No. 648 
of the Ministry of the Interior dated 15 December 1919 respecting the inspection 
of steam boilers used on land. Dated 4 February 1926.] 


Bekendtgérelse om Aendring i Indenrigsministeriets Bekendtgérelse No. 648 
af 15. December 1919 angaende Tilsynet med Dampkedler paa Landjorden. Den 
4. Februar 1926. (Lovtidenden A, 1926, No. 16, p. 33.) 

[Notification to amend Notification No. 648 of the Ministry of the Interior of 
15 December 1919 respecting the inspection of steam boilers in rural districts. 
Dated 4 February 1926.] 


Socialministeriets Bekendtgérelse af 5 Februar 1926 om, hvilke Fag of Brancher 
af Fag der er berettigede til ekstraordinaer Arbejdsléshedsunderstéttelse i Henhold 
til § 31 i Lov af 4. Marts 1924 om Arbejdsanvisning og Arbejdsléshedsforsikring 
m.m. (L.T. No. 17.) (Socialt Tidsskrift, 1926, I]. Aarg., No. 2, Afd. B., p.8.) 

[Notification of the Ministry of Social Affairs respecting the trades or branches 
thereof which are entitled to exceptional unemployment benefit under section 31 
of the Act of 4 March 1924, respecting employment exchanges and unemployment 
insurance, etc. Dated 5 February 1926.] 


Socialministeriets Bekendtgérelse af 10. Februar 1926 om en midlertidig For- 
héjelse af ekstraordinaer Arbejdsléshedsunderstéttelse i Henhold til § 31 i Lov 
No. 47 af 4. Marts 1924 om Arbejdsanvisning og Arbejdslishedsforsikring m.m. 
(Social Tidsskrift, 1926, II. Aarg., No. 2, Afd. B.,p. 9; Lovtidenden A, 1926, 
No. 22, p. 38.) 

[Notification of the Ministry of Social Affairs respecting a temporary increase 
in exceptional unemployment benefit under section 31 of Act No. 47 of 4 March 
1924, respecting employment exchanges and unemployment insurance, etc. Dated 
10 February 1926.] 


Bekendtgérelse om Stérrelsen af det Aldersrentenydere i Halvaaret fra 1. April 
til 30. September 1926 tilkommende Dyrtidstillaeg. Den 12. Februar 1926. (Lov 
tidenden A, 1926, No. 23, p. 39.) 

[Notification respecting the amount of the cost-of-living bonus payable to old- 
age pensieners for the half-year 1 April to 30 September 1926. Dated 12 February 
1926.] 
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Bekendtgérelse til Vejledning om de Indtaegts-og Formueforhold samt évrige 
Omstaendigher, der som Regel betinger en Persons Optagelse eller Forbliven i en 
anerkendt Sygekasse med Ret til gennem denne at nyde Tilskud fra Staten. Den 
22. Februar 1926. (Lovtidenden A, 1926, No. 27, p. 41.) 

{Notification respecting conditions of income and property and other circum- 
stances which are as arule conditions affecting approved sick funds with the right 
to receive the state grant in respect of such persons and their retention as members. 
Dated 22 February 1926.] 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Toepasselijkverklaring van de ‘“ Koelieordonnantie Amboina’”’ (Staatsblad 
1918, No. 45) op het geheele gebied van het gouvernement der Molukken. 12 Januari 
1926. (Staatsblad, 1926, No. 23.) 

[Decree of the Governor-General : Ordinance providing that the Amboina Coolie 
Ordinance (Staatsblad 1918, No. 45) shall apply to the whole territory of the 
Moluccas. Dated 12 January 1926.] 


FINLAND 


Valtioneuvoston paatés jolla ammattientarkastajain luvusta ja virantoimitu 
salueista annettu Suomen senaat in paatés muutetaan toisin kuuluvaksi. 28 pii- 
vana tammikuuta 1926. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1926, No. 40.) 

Statsradets beslut om Andrad lydelse av Finlands Senats beslut angaende 
yrkesinspektérernas antal och tjanstgéringsomraden. Den 28 januari, 1926. (Fin- 
lands Férfattningssamling, 1926, No. 40.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State to amend section 1 of the Resolution of the 
Senate concerning the number and districts of the industrial inspectors. Dated 
28 January 1926.] 

Kauppa- ja teollisuusministerién paatés, joka sisaltaa rajiajdysaineiden tarkas- 
tajan johtoséannén. 11 paivanad tammikuuta 1926. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 
1926, No. 9.) 

Handels- och industriministeriets beslut, innefattende instruktion fér inspek- 
téren fér explosiva 4mnen. Den 11 januari 1926. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 
1926, No. 9.) 

[Decree of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, issuing instructions for the 
inspector of explosives. Dated 11 January 1926.] 


Valtioneuvoston piadtés elaikkeeseen oikeuttavassa valtion tyéssa olevalla 
tyéntekijalle annettavasta tyékiriasta. 14 paivana tammikuuta 1926. (Suomen 
Asetuskokoelma, 1926, No. 10.) 

Statsradets beslut angaende arbetsbok fér arbetare, vilken ar anstalld uti sadant 
statens arbete, som berattigar till pension. Den 14 januari 1926. (Finlands Férfatt- 
ningssamling, 1926, No. 10.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State respecting work-books for workers engaged 
in state work giving a right to a pension. Dated 14 January 1926.] 


Asetus erfiiden merenkulkulaitoksen viran ja toimen oikeudesta ikalisiin. 22 
paivand tammikuuta 1926. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1926, No. 8.) 

Férordning angaende vissa innehavares av tjanster och befattningar vid sjé- 
fartsvasendet ratt till alderstillag. Den 22 januari 1926. (Finlands férfattnings- 
samling, 1926, No. 8.) 

{Order respecting the right to the old-age allowance of persons holding official 
positions in connection with maritime navigation. Dated 22 January 1926.] 


Laki vakuutuslaitoksen vakuutusrahastosta ja panttioikeudesta siihen. 5 pai- 
vana helmikuuta 1926. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1926, No. 38.) 

Lag om férsékringsanstalts férsékringsfond och om pantratt i densamma. 
Den 5 februari 1926. (Finlands férfattningssamling, 1926, No. 38.) 

{Act respecting the insurance fund of the Insurance Institution and the right 
of attachment thereof. Dated 5 February 1926.] 


GERMANY 


* Gesetz zur Aenderung der Verordnung iber Erwerbslosenfirsorge. Vom 17. 
Januar 1926. (R. G. Bl., 1926, I, p. 89.) 
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Gesetz zur Aenderung des Gesetzes betr. die Erwerbs- und Wirtschaftsgenossen- 
schaften. Vom 19. Januar 1926. (R. G. BIL, 1926, I, No. 5, p. 91.) 


* Zweite Bekanntmachung der Fassung der Reichsversicherungsordnung 
(Drittes, Finftes und Sechtes Buch). Vom 9. Januar 1926. (R. G. BI., 1926, I, 
p. 9.) 

Fiinfte Ausfiihrungsverordnung zur Verordnung iiber Erwerbslosenfirsorge. 
Vom 18. Januar 1926. (R. G. Bl., 1926, I, No. 5, p. 93.) 


Verordnung zur Aenderung der Fiinften Ausfihrungsverordnung zur Verord- 
nung iiber Erwerbslosenfiirsorge vom 14. November 1924 (R. G. BI., I, p. 741). 
Vom 18. Januar 1926. (R. G. BI., 1926, I, No. 5, p. 91.) 


Bekanntmachung der neuen Fassung der Finften Ausfihrungsverordnung 
zur Verordnung iiber Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Vom 18. Januar 1926. (R. G. BL, 
1926, I, No. 5, p. 93.) 

Verordnung zur Aenderung der Siebenten Ausfihrungsverordnung zur Verord- 
nung iiber Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Vom 19. Februar 1926. (R. G. BI., 1926, No. 8, 
p. 53.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Regulations, dated 15 January 1926, made by the Treasury under the Pensions 
Cummutations Acts, 1871 to 1882. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 19.) 


The Trade Boards (Perambulator and Invalid Carriage) Order, 1926. Special 
Order, dated 15 January 1926, made by the Minister of Labour under sections 1 
and 2 of the Trade Boards Act, 1918 (8 & 9 Geo. V, ch. 32), altering the descrip- 
tion of the Perambulator and Invalid Carriage Trade contained in the Appendix 
to the Trade Boards (Perambulator and Invalid Carriage) Order, 1919. (Ministry 
of Labour Gazette, 1926, Vol. XXXIV, No. 2, p. 72.) 


The Trade Boards (Toy Manufacturing) Order, 1926. Special Order, dated 
15 January 1926, made by the Minister of Labour under sections 1 and 2 of the 
Trade Boards Act, 1918 (8 & 9 Geo. V, ch. 32), altering the description of the Toy 
Trade contained in the Appendix to the Trade Boards (Toy) Order, 1920. (Minis- 
try of Labour Gazette, 1926, Vol. XXXIV, No. 2, p. 73.) 

Order U. (18), dated 29 January 1926, confirming the variation of general 
minimum time rates, piecework basis time rates, and overtime rates for female 
workers in the cerement making section of the coffin furniture and cerement making 
trade for specified periods not dependent upon the cost-of-living index figure, and 
specifying 1 February 1926 as the date from which such rates should become effec- 
tive. (Ministry of Labour Gazette, 1926, Vol. XXXIV, No. 2, p. 72.) 


HUNGARY 


A magyar kir. pénziigyminiszter 1926 évi 10.000 szamu rendelete a rokkantel- 
latasi ado targyaban. 1926, januar 23. (Budapesti Kézliny, 1926, 20. szam.) 

{Order No. 10000/1926 of the Minister of Finance respecting the disablement 
pension tax. Dated 23 January 1926.] 

A m. kir. népjoléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 220 /eln. 1926. N.M.M. szamu 
rendelete a munkasbiztositasi birosagok ilnékeinek dijazasarol. 1926, januar 26. 
(Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 23. szam.) 

[Order No. 220/1926 of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour respecting 
the salaries of chairmen of workers’ insurance courts. Dated 26 January 1926] 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Order No. 7/26 respecting National Health Insurance. Arrears Amendment 
Regulations, 1926. Dated 11 February 1926. (The Dublin Gazette, 1926, No. 13, 
p. 147.) 

The Registrar of Friendly Societies (Re-Distribution of Public Services) Order, 
1926. (No. 12 of 1926.) Dated 16 February 1926. (The Dublin Gazette, 1926, 
No. 18, p. 209.) 
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ITALY 


Regio decreto-legge di 7 gennaio 1926, n. 9: Competenza dei Collegi probivirali 
per le controversie di carattere individuale. (G. U., 1926, No. 10, p. 110.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 9: Competency of probiviral courts in disputes of an 
individual character. Dated 7 January 1926.] 

* Regio decreto-legge di 3 gennaio 1926, n. 26: Limite degli scopi della Cassa 
nazionale per gli infortuni sul lavoro. (G. U., 1926, No. 11, p. 137.) 

{Legislative Decree No. 26: Delimitation of sphere of action of the National 
Accident Insurance Fund. Dated 3 January 1926.] 

Regio decreto-legge di 3 gennaio 1926, n. 22: Ripresa dei pagamenti delle assi- 
curazioni sociali in favore degli aventi diritto stranieri. (G. U., 1926, No. 11, p. 141.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 22: Taking over of payments under social insurance 
system for the benefit of alien claimants. Dated 3 January 1926.] 

Regio decreto-legge di 3 gennaio 1926, n. 20: Disposizioni per la concessione 
della decorazione della ** Stella al Merito del Lavoro ’’. (G. U., 1926, No. 11, p. 142.) 

| Legislative Decree No. 20 respecting the grant of the Order of Merit for Labour. 
Dated 3 January 1926.] 

Regio decreto-legge di 3 yennaio 1926, n. 34: Nuovi benefici e favore degli 
iscritti all’ Opera di previdenza dei personali civili e militari dello Stato. (G. U., 
1926, No. 13, p. 167.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 34: New benefits for persons registered with the Wel- 
fare Organisation for civil and military state employees. Dated 3 January 1926.] 

Regio decreto-legge di 3 gennaio 1926, n. 48: Norme a favore del personale ex- 
combattente, appartenente alle Amministrazioni dello Stato. (G. U., 1926, No. 14, 
p. 206.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 48 : Provisions for the benefit of ex-combatants employed 
in government departments. Dated 3 January 1926.] 


* Regio decreto-legge 3 gennaio 1926, n. 79: Istituzione della ‘* Associazione 


nazionale per la prevenzione degli infortuni su! lavoro’”’. (G. U., 1926, No. 17, 
p. 277.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 79: Institution of a national association for the preven- 
tion of industrial accidents. Dated 3 January 1926.] 


LITHUANIA 


Kariu pensiju istatymui vykdyti taisyklés. (1412.) (Vyriausybes Zinios, 1926, 
No. 213, p. 3.) 

{Order under the Act respecting the pensions of persons in military employment. 
Published in ‘* Vyriausybes Zinios ” of 15 January 1926.] 


NETHERLANDS 


Koninklijk Besluit van 2 Februari 1926 No. 15, als bedoeld in § 40, lid 7, der 
Ongevallenwet 1921. (Nederlandsche Staatscourant, 1926, No. 27, p. 1.) 

[Royal Decree as provided in section 40 (7) of the Accidents Act 1921. Dated 
2 February 1926.] 


POLAND 


Oswiadezenie rzadowe z dnia 2 stycznia 1926 roku w sprawie wymiany doku- 
mentow ratyfikacynych Konwencij Konsularnej pomedzy Rzeczapospolita Polska 
a Republika Lotewska, podpisanej w Rydze dnia 3 stycznia 1924 roku. (Dziennik 
Ustaw, 1926, No. 5, Poz. 27, p. 66.) 

[Government Proclamation respecting the exchange of instruments of ratifi- 
cation of the Consular agreement between the Republics of Poland and Latvia 
signed at Riga on 3 January 1924. Dated 2 January 1926.] 


PORTUGAL 


Lei No. 1845 : Revoga o decreto de 30 de Dezembro de 1910, pelo qual se deter- 
minou que seriam de descanso os dias seguintes aos feriados nacionais quando estes 
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recaissem num domingo. Proibe a concessao da chamada “ tolerancia de ponto 
nas reparticoes publicas ’’. 1 de Marco de 1926. (Diario do Governo, 1926, | Série, 
No. 42, p. 175.) 

[Act No. 1845 to repeal the Decree of 30 December 1910 providing that days 
following national holidays shall be public holidays when the said national holidays 
fall on a Sunday and to prohibit the cessation of work in government departments 
on days falling between two public holidays or between a public holiday and 
Sunday. Dated 1 March 1926.] 

Lei No. 1846 : Aprova para ser ralificada, a emenda ao artigo 393 do Tratado 
de Versailles e aos artigos correspondentes dos outros tratados de paz, adoptada pela 
Conferencia internacional de Trabalho na sua 4° sessao. 2 de Marco de 1926 
(Diario do Governo, 1926, I Série, No. 43, p. 178.) 

[Act No. 1846 to approve the ratification of the amendment of Article 393 of 
the Treaty of Versailles, and the corresponding Articles of the other Peace Treaties, 
which was adopted at the Fourth Session of the International Labour Conference. 
Dated 2 March 1926.] 

* Decreto No. 11491: Aprova o modus vivendi sobre mao de obra negociado 
entre as colénias de Mocambique e S. Tomé e Principe. 9 de Marco de 1926. (Diario 
do Governo, 1926, I Série, No. 49, p. 212.) 

[Decree No. 11491 to approve the labour agreement concluded between the 
Colonies of Mozambique and Sao Thomé and Principe. Dated 9 March 1926.] 

* Decreto No. 11492: Autoriza o recrutamento de trabalhadores da provincia 
de Mocambique para a de S. Tomé e Principe, nos termos do presente decreto e 
do modus vivendi de 14 de Novembre de 1925. 9 de Marco de 1926. (Diario do 
Governo, 1926, Série I, No. 49, p. 214.) 

[Decree No. 11492 to authorise the recruiting of workers in the Province of 
Mozambique for the Province of Sao ‘Thomé and Principe in conformity with the 
provisions of this Decree and of the Agreement of 14 November 1925. Dated 
9 March 1926.] 


ROUMANIA 


Lege pentru inlocuirea, completarea si modificarea art. 7, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, si 
15 si schimbarea numérotarii art. 11 si art. 16-64 inclusiv din legea bancilor popu- 
lare si pentru completarea art. 5, 9 si 50 din decretul-lege No. 3922 /1918, privitor 
la infinitarea Casei centrale a cooperatiei si improprietaririi satenilor. 5 lIanuarie 
1926. (Monitorul Oficial, 1926, No. 39, p. 1969.) 

{Act to amend and supplement sections 7, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, and 15 and to change 
the numbers of sections 11 and 16-64 of the Act respecting savings banks, and to 
supplement sections 5, 9, and 50 of Legislative Decree No. 3922 of 1918 respecting 
the establishment of the Central Fund for co-operation and the provision of small- 
holdings. Dated 5 January 1926.] 

Decret : Se aproba statute pentru organizarea si functionarea uniunii Camerelor 
de comert si de industrie. 8 Fevruarie 1926. (Monitorul Oficial, 1926, No. 32. 
p. 1542.) 

[Decree to approve the rules for the organisation and functions of the Associa- 
tion of Chambers of Commerce and Industry. Dated 8 February 1926.] 


SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM 


Act respecting the insurance of members of the Army and Navy while making 
service flights. Dated 11 February 1926. 


Amendments of Regulations (of 23 June 1925) under the Housing Act (of 
15 May 1925). Dated 29 January 1926. 


SPAIN 


Real decreto creando una condecoraci6n de caracter civil denominada ** Medalle 
del Trabajo ’’. El 22 de Enero de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, No. 31, p. 530.) 

[Royal Decree to create a civil decoration entitled ‘‘ Labour Medal ’’. Dated 
22 January 1926.] 
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* Real decreto facultando al Gobierno para designar libremente las Juntas, 
Sindicatos y Patronatos de caracter ptblico colectivo, salvo los de interés particular 
debitamente legalizados y las personas que hayan de ocupar los cargos directivos. 
El 6 de Febrero de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, No. 38, p. 683.) 

{Royal Decree authorising the Government to appoint freely committees, 
unions, and associations of a public character exclusive of those which represent 
duly recognised private interests, and the persons who are to hold executive offices 
therein. Dated 6 February 1926.] 


Real orden dictando reglas para la eleccién de los Vocales electivos que han de 
constituir la Junta Consultiva de Seguros. E] 11 de Febrero de 1926. (Gaceta de 
Madrid, 1926, No. 49, p. 896.) 

{Order issuing rules for the election of the elective members on the Advisory 
Insurance Council. Dated 11 February 1926.] 


Real orden dictando reglas a los efectos de la eleccién de Vocales de la Junta 
Consultiva de Seguros. El 15 de Febrero de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, No. 56, 
p. 1050.) 

{Royal Order issuing regulations for the election of members of the Advisory 
Insurance Committee. Dated 15 February 1926.] 

Real decreto (rectificado) creando un Consorcio para la adquisicién de harinas 
y venta de pan en Madrid. El 20 de Febrero de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, 
No. 56, p. 1034.) 

[Royal Decree to institute a consortium for the purchase of flour and sale of 
bread in Madrid (corrected edition). Dated 20 February 1926.] 


Real orden sobre aplicaci6n de la jornada m&xima al trabajo en las vaquerias 
y abriendo una informacién hasta el 30 de Abril préximo, para que las entidades 
patronales y obreras de las industrias puedan solicitar 0 proponer modificaciones 
al régimen gremial o al cuadro de excepciones sobre jornada de ocho horas. El 22 
de Febrero de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, No. 60, p. 1150.) 

{Order respecting the application of the maximum working day in dairies and 
the institution of an enquiry to continue until 30 April next in order that employers’ 
and workers’ organisations may apply for or suggest alterations in the trade or- 
ganisation system or in the list of exceptions to the eight-hour day. Dated 22 February 
1926.] 

Real decreto aprobando el Reglamento que se inserta, de régimen electoral, 
para Vocales propietarios y suplentes del Consejo de Trabajo. El 5 de Marzo de 
1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, I, No. 70, p. 1322.) 

[Decree to approve the appended Regulations respecting procedure for the 
election of members and substitute members of the Council of Labour. Dated 
5 March 1926.] 


SWEDEN 


* Lag angaende foérbud i vissa fall mot arbetares anvandande till malningsar- 
bete, vid vilket nyttjas blyfarg. Den 19 februari 1926. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 
1926, No. 21.) 

{Act to provide that in certain cases workers shall not be employed on painting 
work in which lead colours are used. Dated 19 February 1926.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts_kungérelse (No. 10) angaenden fértidspension och avskeder- 
sattning at vissa 6vertaliga civila lontagare vid armén och marinen. Den 15 januari 
1926. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1926, No. 10, p. 11.) 

{Royal Notification respecting premature pensions and gratuities on discharge 
to certain superfluous civilian wage-earning employees in connection with the Army 
and Navy. Dated 15 January 1926.| 


SWITZERLAND 


* Bundesbeschluss betr. die Erwahrung des Ergebnisses der Volksabstimmung 
vom 6. Dezember 1925 tiber den Bundesbeschluss vom 18. Juni 1925 betr. Alters-, 
Hinterlassenen- und Invalidenversicherung (Art. 34 und 41 der Bundesverfassung). 
Vom 19. Februar 1926. (Eidgenéssische Gesetzsammlung, 1926, No. 5, p. 33.) 





Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Internationa! Labour Ofiiee. international Labour Conference. Eighth Session, 
Geneva, May 1926. Report on Simplification of the Inspection of Emigrants on Board 
Ship. Geneva, 1926. 94 pp. 


International Labour Conference. Ninth Session, Geneva, June 1926. 
(a) Report on International Codification of the Rules relating to Seamen’s Articles of 
Agreement. First item on the Agende. Report I. 255 pp. (b) Report on General 
Principles for the Inspection of the Conditions of Work of Seamen. Item II on the 
Agenda. Report II. 116 pp. Geneva, 1926. 


Chambre de commeree internationale. Les progrés de la restauration économique. 
Brochure No. 38. Troisiéme congrés, Bruxelles, 21-27 juin 1925. Paris. 221 pp. 
Studies on the state of public finances in the chief Eurepean countries since 1920 
and on foreign trade and the policy of protection, carried out under the direction 
of Mr. de Chalendar for the information of members of the Committee on Economic 
Reconstruction, third Congress of the International Chamber of Commerce held at 
Brussels, 21-27 June 1925. 


International Union of Wood Workers. Report on Activities during the years 
1922-1925. Report of the sixth ordinary International Wood Workers’ Congress, Brus- 
sels, July 1925. Reports submitted and Appendix. Amsterdam, 1925. 118 pp. 


Internationalen Vereiniqung Sehuh- und Lederindustrie-Arheiter. Protokoll aber 
die Verhandlungen des Dritten Kongresses abgehalten in Paris am 25., 26. und 27. 
September 1925. Nuremberg. 147 pp. 


Proceedings of the third Congress of the International Federation of Shoe and 
Leather Workers held at Paris, 25-27 September 1925. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 

Superannuation Fund Management Board. Third Report, for the year ended 
30 June, 1925. Melbourne, 1926. 22 pp. 9d. 
CANADA 


Department of Mines. Report for the fiscal year ending 31 March, 1925. Ottawa, 
1925. 75 pp. 15 cents. 


Department of Trade and Commerce. Dominion Bureau of Statisties. Demogra- 
phy Branch. Sixth Census of Canada, 1921. Vol. V. Agriculture. Farms, Areas, 
Crops, Animals, Animal Products, ete. Ottawa, 1925. cxvut + 787 pp. $1. 


CHILE 


Ministerio de Higiene, Asistencia, Prevision social y Trabajo. Los Tratados del 
Trabajo. Pasicién de Chile con respecto a ellos. By Jorge Gustavo Sttva. Santiago, 
1926. 30 pp. 
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Mr. Silva, Chief of the international section in the Chilean Ministry of Hygiene, 
Social Assistance and Welfare, and Labour, briefly reviews in this pamphlet the 
development of international labour legislation and examines the international 
labour Conventions ratified by his Government. 


FINLAND 


Tilastollinen Paatoimisto. Vdestésuhteet vuonna 1923. Suomen Virallinen Tilasto 
VI; Vaestétilestoa 62. Helsingfors, Valtioneuvoston Kirjapaino, 1925. 28 pp. 

Statistical report on the population of Finland (distribution, vital statistics, 
emigration, etc.) for 1923, published by the Central Statistical Office in Finnish 
and in Swedish. 


Tilastollisen Piéatoimiston Sosialitilastoilinen Osaste. Tydssdé sattuneet tapa- 
fturmat vuonna 1921. Suomen Virallinen Tilasto XXVI; Tvétilastoa A: 18. Hel- 
singfors, Valtioneuvoston Kirjapaino, 1925. 112 pp. 

Statistics of industrial accidents in Finland occurring during 1921, published in 
Finnish and Swedish by the Central Statistical Office. The volume is in two 
parts; the first and most important is devoted to accidents in industrial establish- 
ments and the second to accidents to seamen. The data are classified according 
to industry, duration of disability, nature and seat of injury, cause of accident, age 
of injured person, district in which the accident occurred, date and time, etc. Since 
1920, in Finnish statistical reports, the accident risk is expressed in terms of both 
frequency rate (number of accidents per thousand full-time workers) and severity 
rate (number of working days lost through industrial accidents per full-time work- 
er); in calculating the latter, the time lost by reason of a fatal accident or perma- 
nent total disability is held to be equivalent to 20 years or 6,000 working days. 
The general result of these computations is interesting. The frequency rate of fatal 
accidents in all industries decreased from 0.8 in 1920 to 0.6 in 1921, while that of 
non-fatal accidents increased from 47.4 to 51.7. The severity rate shows an inverse 
development : the rate of fatal accidents increased from 3.62 in 1920 to 4.13 in 1921, 
while the rate of non-fatal accidents decreased from 8.19 to 7.60. 

Some information is also given relating to the benefits granted under the indus- 
triai accident insurance system. The financial results of compulsory insurance 
against industrial accidents are the subject of another series of statistics. 


GERMANY 


Statistisehes Reichsamt. Bibliographie der Sozialwissenschaflen. Monatshefte. 
XXII. Jahrgang, Heft 1. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1926. 135 pp. 

The publication of this monthly bibliographical review, suspended during the 
war, was resumed in 1919. The review was, however, issued intermittently until 
1925 when it once more appeared at regular intervals. Since the beginning of 
1926 its contents have been re-arranged and important additions have been made. 
Some thousands of books, pamphlets, and articles, etc., on social, economic and 
political questions published in the chief European and American countries are 
listed monthly. A careful arrangement of the matter under ten headings (biblio- 
graphy and press ; history and methodology of social sciences ; sociology ; economic 
and social history and biographies ; demography and geography ; theoretical eco- 
nomy ; political economy ; social policy ; finance ; home and foreign policy), a clear 
typography, and an index of authors published at the end of cach year facilitate 
research. A bibliography of reviews, based on the regular examination of approx- 
imately 4,000 periodicals, is designed to fill the gaps which occurred during the 
years 1920, 1921 and 1924, when publication was suspended. 


BADEN 

Badisehes Ministerium des Innern. Geschdftshericht fir die Jahre 1913-1924. 
2 vol. Karlsruhe, 1926. Vol. I, x1 + 561 pp. ; Vol. II, x + 579 pp. 

The fourteenth section of this important work deals with labour law and labour 
inspection ; the fifteenth with social insurance and pensions ; and the nineteenth 
with social welfare institutions in the State of Baden. 
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GREAT BRIPAIN 


Ministry of Labour. Reporl on an Investigation into Rates of Wages, the Hours of 
Employment and the Degree of Industrial Organisation in the Wholesale and Retail 
Meat Distributive Trade. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 37 pp. 2s. 6d. 


—--- Report on an Investigation into the Rates of Wages, the Hours of Employ- 
ment and the Degree of Industrial Organisation in the Drapery and Allied Trades, 
comprising: (1) The Drapery and the Women’s and Children’s Outfitting Retail 
Distributive Trade ; (2) The Men’s and Boys’ Outfilting and the Bespoke 
Tailoring Retail Distributive Trade ; (3) The Fancy Goods Retail Distributive 
Trade. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 60 pp. ds. 

The purpose of these invesiigations was to ascertain whether there was a case 
for issuing a Statutory Notice of Intention to apply the Trade Boards Acts to the 
trades specified. ‘The enquiries were conducted by officers of the Ministry of Labour 
with the concurrence of employers in the trades. The method of enquiry was that 
of sampling, typical firms being selected so that the results of the investigations 
should be representative. 

The results for the wholesale and retail meal distributive trade show the median 
wage for male workers aged 21 and over to be 66 shillings per week, and for female 
workers aged 21 and over 33 shillings per week. It is estimated that not less than 
12 per cent. and not more than 25 per cent. of workers in the trade are organised. 

In the drapery and allied trades the investigations show the median wage of 
male workers aged 21 and over to be 66 shillings per week, and of female workers 
aged 21 and over, 35 shillings per week. It is estimated that not less than 3 per 
cent. and not more than 10 per cent. of the workers are organised. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Ministry of Finance. Ulster Year Book 1926, Belfast, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1926. xtv + 142 pp. 2s. 6d. 


HUNGARY 


Caisse nationale d’ Assurances ouvriéres. Comple rendu pour 1924 sur lceuvre de 
la prévention des accidents. Statistique des accidents déclarés en 1923 et 1924 et indem- 
nisés en 1921-1923. Budapest, 1925. 150 pp. 

Report of the National Workers’ Insurance Fund on accident prevention for 
1924, and statistics of accidents notified in 1923 and 1924 and of accidents in re- 
spect of which compensation was paid 1921-1923. The report is published in 
Magyar ; the tables are provided with headings in French and in German. 


ITALY 


Ministero dell’ Economia nazionale. Direzione generale del Lavoro e della Pre- 
videnza sociale. Le malatiie da lavoro. By Dr.G. Prospert. Spoleto, 1925. 147 pp. 


After an introductory chapter on industrial diseases and the distinction to be 
established between them and industrial accidents, Dr. Prosperi’s study is devoted 
more especially to the question of insurance against industrial diseases. Legisla- 
tion relating to the subject, the legal and medical aspects of industrial diseases 
considered in connection with insurance, and the financic! burdens involved are 
examined in turn. Finally, the author considers under what conditions a system 
of insurance against industrial diseases should be operated. <A short bibliography 
is included. 


-- Direzione generale della Statistien. lUifieio del Censimento. isuliati 
sommari del censimento della popolazione eseguito il 1° dicembre 1921. VIL. Emilia. 
12 pp. IX. Piemonte. 12 pp. Rome, 1925 and 1926. 


Results of the census of 1 December 1921 for Emilia and Piedmont. 
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JAPAN 


Bureau de Ja Statistique générale. Résumé statistique du mouvement de la popula- 
tion de Vempire du Japon, 1924. Tokyo, 1925. 145 pp. 
Statistical summary relating to the population of Japan in 1924. 


Shakai Kyoku. K6g6 Kanioku Nenpé, Taisho 12 Nen. Tokyo, 1925. 
Annual report on factory inspection for 1923 published by the Japanese Bureau 
of Social Affairs. 


LATVIA 


Zemkopibas Ministrija. Lauksaimnieeibas Departaments. (a) Parskals par Lauk- 
saimneecibas departamenta darbibu 1923-24. budzeta gada. (b) Parskats par Lauk- 
saimneecibas parvaldes darbibu 1924-25. budzeta gada. Riga, 1925 and 1926. 108 pp. 
and 147 pp. 

These reports give a detailed account of the activities of the Latvian Department 
of Agriculture during the years 1923-24 and 1924-25. Latvia is an agricultural 
country in which every branch of rural economy receives Government support. 
Agricultural development has been encouraged through the publication of litera- 
ture on the subject, the institution of agricultural schools and classes, practical 
demonstration and model farms, the grant under certain conditions of agricultural 
machinery and implements, live stock, artificial manure and seed, and, finally, 
through the inspection of machinery and the analysis of manures. 

The Department of Agriculture has devoted special attention to products des- 
tined for export (butter, meat, eggs, etc.) and to the cultivation of agricultural 
products hitherto imported (beetroot, plants having medicinal properties, tobacco, 
etc.). 


LITHUANIA 


Finansu Ministerija. Centralinis Statistikos Biuras. Lietuvos Apgyventos Vietos. 
Pirmojo visuotinojo Lietuvos gyventoju 1923 m. surasymo duomenys. Kovno, 1925. 
vi + 735 pp. 

Results of the census of the population carried out 17 September 1923, arranged 
according to district, commune and locality. 


NETHERLANDS 


Bedrijven, Diensten en Commissien der Gemeente Amsterdam. Verslag van de 
Gemeente- Arbeidsbeurs 1924. Amsterdam. 44 pp. 
Report of the Amsterdam Labour Exchange for 1924. 


RUSSIA 

Gesundheitsfiirsorgeamt des Moskauer Arbeiter-, Seldaten- und Bauernrates. 
Institut Obuch zur Erforschung der Gewerbekrankheiten in Moskau (1923-1925) seine 
Aufgaben, Organisation und Arbeit. Fin kurzer Ueberblick zum internationalen 
Kongress fir Gewerbekrankheiten und Traumatologie zu Amsterdam. Berlin, Buch- 
druckerei Sinaburg und Co. 94 pp. 

A description, by a number of writers, of the object, organisation and work of 
the Moscow Obuch Institute for research into industrial diseases (1923-1925), pre- 
pared for submission to the Amsterdam International Congress on industrial diseases 
and accidents. 


SPAIN 


Departamento de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria. Direceién general de Trabajo 
y Aeeion social. Servicio internacional del Trabajo. Anuario de legislacién social, 
trabajo, accién social, disposiciones varias 1924. Tomo 1. Enero a Junio. Madrid, 
1925. 659 pp. 

Year book of social and labour legislation, social welfare, etc., Part I, January 
to June 1924. 
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SWEDEN 

Socialdepartementet. Uiredning rérande lagstifiningen om arbetstidens begrdns- 
ning i vissa frdmmande lander, av John Norp1n, Ledamot av Arbetsradet. Jdmte 
uppgifter angaende arbetstiden i vissa lander, som sakna allmdn lagstifining rérande 
arbetstidens begrdnsning sammanstdllda inom Socialstyrelsen. Statens offentliga 
utredningar 1926: I. Stockholm, Norstedt, 1926. 211 pp. 


A Government Bill, drafted in such terms as to allow of the ratification of the 
Washington Convention and designed to take the place of the provisional Eight- 
Hour Day Act which expired at the end of 1925, was introduced in the Riksdag 
on 29 January 1926. In connection with this revised legislation on the eight-hour 
day, the Swedish Government last summer instructed Mr. Nordin, member of the 
Labour Council, to visit certain European countries (Belgium, France, Switzerland, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, the Netherlands, Finland, and Norway) with a 
view to obtaining detailed information on existing legislation on working hours and 
its application. The above is Mr. Nordin’s report, together with an account of 
hours of work in certain other countries not covered by the tour, or in which there 
is no general legislation restricting working hours (Canada, Denmark, Great Brit- 
ain, and the United States), and notes on the state of ratification of the Washing- 
ton Convention in various countries. 

The report comprises a series of very lucid surveys of conditions in the separate 
countries. A tabular survey of the general provisions, hours of work on continuous 
processes, overtime for adult and young workers, overtime for preparatory and 
finishing work and in cases of emergency, facilitates comparison between the pres- 
ent Swedish Eight-Hour Day Act and the various national laws examined. 

By no means the least interesting part of each survey is that dealing with 
employers’ and workers’ statements. It shows, among other things, how much 
the observance of the law depends on the strength of the workers’ organisations. 


SWITZERLAND 

BERNE 

Statistisehes Amt. Beitrdge zur Statistik der Stadt Bern. Heft 7. Berne, 1926. 
109 pp. 


Statistical report on housing, school holidays, and the birthrate in Berne for 
1925 ; the figures are compared with those for previous years. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Agriculture. Co-operative Marketing of Cotton. By G.O. GATLIN. 
Bulletin No. 1392. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. 48 pp. 10 cents. 


This bulletin is based on a study of the fifteen large cotton marketing associations 
in the United States with a membership of over 280,000 growers, handling about 
10 per cent. of the crop. The background of the co-operative marketing movement 
and the contemporary organisations are first considered. The author then describes 
the American Cotton Growers’ Exchange, the overhead organisation which serves 
a number of the state associations. Principles and policies, methods and practices, 
costs and prices, are all reviewed. Charts and photographs illustrate the text. 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Census of Manufactures 1923. 
Summary for the United States by Industries, Geographic Divisions, and States. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. 139 pp. 15 cents. 


NEW YORK 


Department of Architecture. Commission of Housing and Regional Planning. 
Report of the Commission of Housing and Regional Planning to Governor Alfred E. 
Smith and to the Legislature of the State of New York, 23 December, 1925. Legisla- 
tive Document (1926) No. 40. Albany, 1926. 110 pp. 


—— —— Report of Commission of Housing and Regional Planning to Gover- 
nor Alfred E. Smith and to the Legislature of the State of New York on Cost of Govern- 
ment, Land Value and Population. With an Analysis of the Cost of Municipal and 
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State Government and the Relation of Population to Cost of Government, Income and 
Land Values in New York State. By Donald H. Davenport. 11 January 1926. 
Albany. 107 pp. 


—— ——— Message from the Governor transmitting Report of the Commission 
of Housing and Regional Planning for Permanent Heusing Relief. Legislative 
Document (1926) No. 66, February 1926. Albany, 78 pp. 


Department of Labour. Division of Industrial Hygiene. Dust Collecting Systems 
adapted for use in connection with the Granite Cutting Industry. By F. H. STEBBINS. 
Special Bulletin No. 128. Albany, 1924. 30 pp. 

The threefold purpose of this bulletin is to set forth the dangers to the worker 
of granite cutting to show how these dangers may be avoided or minimised, 
and, briefly, to describe by means of illustrations and explanatory matter the various 
appliances for dust collecting. The bulletin is devoted solely to dust collecting 
systems and does not include any discussion of respirators or other apparatus. It 
is addressed to employers, engineers and operatives, indicating what has already 
been accomplished and suggesting further possible improvements in organisation 
and technique with a view to bettering present working conditions and reducing 
the occupational risks involved. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. Sicih Annual Report for the fiscal year ending 
30 June 1925. Bismarck, 1925, 11! pp. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Department of Labour and Industry. Bureau of Workmen's Compensation. 
Annual Report 1925. 17 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Afriean International Corporation. Liberia. A report by Robert Ernest Durrant, 
Special Commissioner in West Africa for the African International Corporation 
(1924) I.td., London and Liberia. London, Raphael Tuck and Sons, 1925. 71 pp., 
map. 3s. 6d. net, post free. 

This short study of the commercial possibilities of Liberia by the representative 
of a trading organisation is of interest in view of the scanty amount of information 
which is available concerning that country. It is recognised in the preface that 
the question of the relation of the settlers to the natives will have to be adjusted 
before any programme of economic development can be drawn up. In this connec- 
tion it is important to note the opinion that “ it is as clear in Liberia as it is every- 
where else in the present day that compulsory labour cannot be employed in private 
enterprise ’’. The statement that native labour is scarce and dear is of interest 
in view of the steps recently taken by an American enterprise with a view to the 
cheap production of Liberian rubber on an enormous scale. 


Altea, Conde de. La jornada de trabajo en su aspecto internacional. Conferencia 
dada en la Real Academia de Jurisprudencia v Legislacién y la Sociedad para el 
progreso de la legislacién del trabajo, el dia 14 de marzo de 1925. Publications of 
the Spanish Section of the International Association for Labour Legislation, Series 
II, No. 10. Madrid. 23 pp. 1.25 pesetas. 

Address on the international aspect of the eight-hour day delivered by Count de 
Altea at the Spanish Royal Academy of .furisprudence and Legislation, Madrid, 
14 March 1925. 


Batten, Edward. National Economics for Britain’s Day of Need. The Solution 
of the Unemployment Problem. London, Pitman, 1926. x1 + 217 pp. 5s. 

The plan here put forward for reviving British industry and removing unem- 
ployment is based on the special position of Great Britain with regard to foreign 
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trade. The essential fact is that the food and similar necessities required by the 
population are mainly not produced in the country and have to be imported. 
After a long and detailed analysis of the mechanism of foreign trade, in the course 
of which he discards many current fallacies, the author arrives at the conclusion 
that imports per se are desirable as an addition to the material welfare of the coun- 
try, while exports are merely necessary as a means of obtaining imports. A rise 
in the prices of exports means that imports become cheaper, while a fall in export 
prices means a rise in import prices. The discussion of unemployment centres 
round this difference in the present position of the “ unsheltered ’’ export trades, 
which are severely depressed, and the * sheltered ’’ trades, which are relatively 
active and prosperous. The restoration of the gold standard in 1925 still further 
accentuated this disparity. The gold standard now in force, it is pointed out, is 
not an automatic monetary system, but a means of regulating paper money and 
credit so as to keep gold at a fixed price, 

Mr. Batten’s very ingenious solution for the depression in the export trades is 
the institution of a dual currency system, gold being used solely for international 
payments and a special domestic currency, linked to gold by a varying rate of 
exchange, for home trade. The system is “ essentially the adjustment of Lhe inter- 
nal purchasing power of domestic money to constant parity with the external sell- 
ing price in gold of the exported products of the nationa! industry’. The rate 
at which gold would exchange for domestic currency would be varied according 
to an index number of export prices. Thus, if export prices fell from 100 to 90, 
90 gold would exchange for 100 domestic currency. If, on the other hand, export 
prices rose from 100 to 110, 110 gold would exchange for 100 domestic. The effects 
of any change in world prices would thus be spread evenly over the whole commu- 
nity by an expansion or contraction of. domestic purchasing power, instead of 
concentrating their full force on one section. 

The author claims that his scheme would revive the export Lrades, since the 
exporter’s costs would be largely paid in domestic currency, and he would therefore 
be encouraged to increase output and lower export prices, when his gold receipts 
would have a higher value in domestic currency. At the same time the stabilisa- 
tion of the internal price level would have all the good effects of smoothing out the 


trade cycle. In effect the proposal amounts to stabilising the internal price level, 
not absolutely, but in relation to the external price level. ‘* The internal value in 
domestic currency of the produce of any standard labour hour cannot... be either 
greater or less than the external value in gold at which the produce of a standard 
labour hour is being sold in open competition in the markets of the world. ” 


Baumgartner, E. Die Urgeschichte des freien Deutschen Dorfes. Die Geschichte 
des deutschen Bauern, [. Teil. Salzburg, E. Baumgartner, 1925. 98 pp. 

The first part of a popular history of the free German village, from the earliest 
times to the later Middle Ages, of its division of property and its rights and duties 
in relation to the land. 


Beach, Walter Greenwood. An Introduction to Sociology and Social Problems. 
Edited by William F. Ocsurn, Ph.D. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1925. xiv + 369 pp. 

Professor Beach’s introduction to sociology includes a brief review of problems 
of economics, political science, psychology, education and ethics, their inter- 
relation rendering, in his opinion, a preliminary broad survey essential for the 
guidance of students of any special branch of the social sciences. 

Short bibliographies and questionnaires follow each chapter. 


Bloch, Camille. Bibliographie méthodique de l'histoire économique et sociale de la 
France pendant la guerre. Histoire économique et sociale de la guerre mondiale 
(série francaise). Publications de la Dotation Carnegie pour la paix internationale, 
Section d’économie et d’histoire. Paris, les Presses universitaires de France ; New 
Haven, U.S.A., Yale University Press. xvi + 919 pp. 100 frs. 

Mr. Bloch’s bibliography, published by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, lists the printed documents which may serve to prepare an economic 
and social history of France during the war. 

The arrangement by subject, in main and secondary sections and sub-sections, 
gives at the first glance both the general outline of and the details relating to life 
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in France from 1914 to 1920. A plan of the work given at the beginning of the 
volume should greatly facilitate consultation. The eleven main divisions are as 
follows : legislation during the war; economic life during the war ; national pro- 
duction ; national equipment ; trade ; finance ; social life (general questions, demo- 
graphy, labour, social insurance, assistance, social hygiene, the law relating to 
service and ex-service men and their families) ; local administration, etc. ; colonies ; 
the effects of the war and reconstruction ; devastated and liberated areas. 

The bibliography is comprehensive and should prove a valuable guide to the 
student of social and economic life in France during the war. 


Bowley, A. L. and Hogg, Margaret H. Has Poverty Diminished ? Studies in 
Economics and Political Science, No. 82 in the series of monographs by writers 
connected with the London School of Economics and Political Science. London, 
P. S. King and Son, 1925. vim + 236 pp. 

This volume is a sequel to the book Livelihood and Poverty by Bowley and Bur- 
nett-Hurst, published in 1915. The original enquiry was an investigation into 
the economic conditions of working-class houses in Northampton, Warrington, 
Stanley, Reading and Bolton. A personal investigation was made by means of 
household visits. In 1924 the same towns were covered, but a larger number of 
households was investigated. The results now published give an interesting sur- 
vey of the conditions of working-class life as regards size of family, relation of 
earners to dependants, housing, earning capacity, etc. By investigating the same 
towns by as nearly as possible the same methods, the general effects of the events of 
the past ten years on working-class conditions has been ascertained. The general 
conclusion is that poverty has diminished, owing partly to the fall in the birth rate, 
which means fewer dependent children, and partly to the rise in the wages of un- 
skilled labour. 

A separate chapter gives for each town a vivid picture of social conditions and 
a statistical analysis of the results obtained, while the appendix contains elaborate 
details of the age, sex, constitution and earning strength of each of the 4,000 families 
covered by the enquiry. 


Camera di Commercio e Industria di Roma. Uificio di Statistiea. Indici econo- 
mici 1925. Rome, 1926, 

Statistical report relating to the economic position in 1925, published by the 
Rome Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 


Cohen, Joseph L. L’assicurazione del reddito famigliare, forma di dotazione fami- 
gliare col metodo dell’ assicurazione. Reprinted from Rassegna della Previdenza 
sociale, No. 2, February 1926. Rome. 35 pp. 

Mr. Cohen’s essay, Family Income Insurance: A Scheme of Family Endowment 
by the Method of Insurance, was analysed in the April 1926 number of the Review. 


Dannfelt, H. Juhlin. Apergu sur les institutions agricoles de la Suéde. Second 
edition. Stockholm, Kungl. Boktryckeriet P. A. Norstedt, 1925. 111 pp. 

Mr. Dannfelt’s book, written in French for information purposes abroad, con- 
tains information on all existing institutions and organisations which deal with 
Swedish agriculture, such as public administrative, scientific, and experimental 
services, vocational and extension agricultural education, credit, co-operative, or 
other agricultural institutions with economic or technical purposes. Organisations 
of employers and workers are not mentioned. A few historical notes and a short 
description of its organisation and methods are given for each institution mentioned. 


Debes, Inge. Forbrukerkooperasjonen. 1. Forbrukerkooperasjonens historie. 
Oslo, Norges kooperative landsforening, 1925. 324 pp. 

This work is published with the assistance of the Nansen fund and the Nor- 
wegian Co-operative Union. It gives a clear and interesting account of the origin 
and development of the co-operative movement — more especially of consumers’ 
co-operation — in twenty-five European countries. The account is particularly 
detailed for England, the home of the movement, and such countries as France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Russia, Finland, Denmark and Sweden. As regards Nor- 
way the author gives only. a preliminary study, his intention being to deal with the 
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Norwegian co-operative movement in a second volume. Chapters on the collab- 
oration of the Northern countries, on the International Co-operative Alliance, and 
a well-written general survey of the principles, importance and future of the con- 
sumers’ co-operative movement (from the ‘‘ mad weavers’’’ shop to the world 
exhibition at Ghent) conclude the book, which must be deemed an important 
contribution to Norwegian literature on co-operation. 


Deutsebe Handelskammer in der Schweiz. Die deutschschweizerischen Wirt- 
schafisbeziehungen im Jahre 1925, Jahresbericht. Zurich. 64 pp. 
Year Book of the Chamber of Commerce for German Switzerland, 1925. 


Deutscher Textilarbeiter-Verband. Die Regelung der Arbeitszeii in der Seiden- 
industrie im Herbst 1925. Berlin, Textil-Praxis, Verlagsgesellschaft, 1926. 14 pp. 

Contains brief indications concerning hours of work in the silk industry in various 
countries, compiled from information supplied by the International Labour Office ; 
together with a survey of the provisions dealing with hours of work contained in 
the collective agreements in force in the principal silk centres in Germany. 


Dick, Ernst. The Interest Standard of Currency: An Atlempt. London, Allen 
and Unwin, 1925. 286 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Dunham, Franeis Lee. An Approach lo Social Medicine. Baltimore, The Wil- 
liams and Wilkins Company, 1925. 242 pp. 


Eekert. J., Hartmann, 0. K., and Paul, 0. Handbuch der Reichsversicherung 
1925-1926. Jahrbuch fiir die gesamte Sozialversicherung. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 
1926. 814 pp. 

Prior to the publication of this manual on German legislation relating to social 
insurance, a thorough acquaintance with the various aspects of this important 
subject could be obtained only by consulting the text of a mass of laws and admin- 
istrative reports. The Handbuch by furnishing a comprehensive survey of the 
social insurance movement in Germany supplies a much felt need. The first part, 
which is introductory, gives a general review of the development of social insurance, 


up to the end of 1924. Inthe second the authors examine the amendments made 
in 1925 to the legal provisions relating to the main branches of social insurance. 
In the third they consider the results of the.application of social insurance laws 
down to 1923 and in some cases down to 1924. The remaining chapters supply 
detailed information concerning central, district and local authorities dealing with 
social insurance, social insurance institutions, and organisations for social assistance. 


Fiatho, Octavio. Peut-on bolchéviser ! Amérique? Preface by Boris SouvorRineE. 
Paris, R. Picart, 1926. xxx + 223 pp. 10 frs. 

Mr. Fialho, Brazilian chargé d'affaires in Petrograd during the war, and in 
whose opinion the aim of democracy consists not in class conflict but in a rational 
organisation of labour, considers in this short study what chances of success or 
failure attend bolchevist propaganda in American countries. 


Flexoer, Abraham. Medical Education. A comparative study. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1925. 1x +- 334 pp. 


Foster, W. T., and Catehings, W. Profits. Publications of the Pollak Foundation 
for Economic Research, No. 8. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. 
465 pp. 

This book represents a further development of the theory advanced in two pre- 
vious publications of the Pollak Foundatior — Money, by the same authors, and 
Costs and Profits, by H. B. Hastings. The essential feature of this theory is that 
the recurrent trade depressions from which the whole industrial world suffers 
are traceable in the main to a monetary cause. 

In Profits the first four parts are devoted to a description of the nature and 
function of profits in a modern industrial community, the general conclusion being 
reached that, all things considered, the profit system is the best so far devised. 
The outstanding defect of this system is that from time to time, although labour, 
machines, materials, financial capital, and real demand are present in abundance, 
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effective money demand for goods is lacking, with the consequence that production 
is checked, men are thrown out of work, and the economic and social progress of 
the community in question suffers a setback. 

In Part V the reason for this lack of effective demand is submitted to a search- 
ing analysis. The main conclusion reached is that “ through no fault of any 
one class or any one agency, the established and approved methods of financing 
increased production and accumulating savings prevent the progress which other- 
wise might readily be made toward higher standards of living. The reason is partly 
because the total disbursements of industry in a period of expansion at first yield 
consumers more than enough money, and presently much less than enough money, 
to buy the additional output at the prevailing price-level ; and partly because con- 
sumers, under the necessity of saving, do not spend even as much as they receive. 
The inevitable result is overproduction, or, as we prefer to call the malady, ‘ under- 
consumption ’. ”’ 

The book is liberally supplied with diagrams and statistical tables illustrating 
and exemplifying the arguments advanced. To promote the study of the thesis 
here put forward the Pollak Foundation is offering an award of $5,000 for the best 
adverse criticism of this book received before January 1927. 


Gardner, Mary Sewall. L’/nfirmiére visiteuse. Translated from the English by 
Juliette LEFEBVRE and Dr. R. Sanp. Preface by Alice FitzGrRavv. Paris, les 
Presses universitaires de France, 1926. xxiv + 461 pp. 30 frs. 

Miss Gardner has for some years directed the service of the ** health visitors ’ 
or district nursing organisation in Providence (Rhode Island) and has exercised a 
great influence on the development of such services in the United States. She is 
also acquainted with the problem connected with similar work in Europe,where she 
admirably fulfilled the mission entrusted to her by the American Red Cross after 
the war. This excellent translation of her book should prove of great interest to 
all those who follow the rapid development of public health nursing. The author’s 
object is not to recommend a general application of the methods described in this 
volume, but to make known in other countries what has already been accomplished 
by the * health visitor’ in the United States Special mention may be made of 
the chapter on “* the health visitor in industry ”’ 


Giide, Charles. La lutte contre la cherté et la coopération, Cours sur la coopération 
au Collége de France, décembre 1924-mars 1925. Paris, Association pour l’enseigne- 
ment de la coopération. 228 pp. 


Lectures on co-operation as a means of combating the high cost of living, de- 
livered at the “* Collége de France ’’, December 1924 to March 1925. 


Les associations coopératives agricoles. Cours sur la coopération au Collége 
de France, décembre 192!-mars 1925. Paris, Association pour l’enseignement de 
ja coopération. 210 pp. 

Lectures on agricultural co-operation delivered at the ** College de France”, 
December 1924 to March 1925. 


Hauptverband deutscher Krankenkassen. Jahrbuch der Krankenversicherung 
1924. Berlin, Verlagsgesellschaft deutscher Krankenkassen, 1925. 192 pp. 


The annual report of the German Union of local Health Insurance Funds, which 
groups over 10 million insured persons, reviews not only the activities of the Union 
for the period covered but aiso the health insurance movement in Germany as a 
whole. Anintroductory summary of the legislation on the subject and of the results 
of its application is followed by a description of the organisation of the medical 
service connected with the funds, the relations between the health insurance funds 
and the professional associations of medical men, and dispensary medical relief. 
The standards of social hygiene adopted are outlined by technical advisors to the 
Union, while an account of the equipment and administrative organisation of the 
Union gives a good idea of the scope of its activities. 
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Hess, 0. Das landwirtschajiliche Genossenschaftswesen in der Schweiz. \.and- 
wirtschaftiiche Lehrbucher. Berne, Veriag der Verbandsdruckerei, 1925. 96 pp. 

A small textbook on the law and practice of Swiss agricultural co-operative 
societies, written by a teacher and issued for the use of students in agricultural 
schools, etc. 


Heubner, Dr. W., Forstmann, Dr., and Wollin, K. Die gewerbliche Kohlenoxyd 
vergiftung und ihre Verhiitung. Beihefte zum Zentralblatt fir Gewerbehygiene und 
Unfallverhiitung, Bd. 1, Heft 4, herausgegeben von der Deutschen Gesellschaft 
far Gewerbehygiene. Leipzig, Verlag Chemie, 1926. tv + 56 pp. 2 marks. 

The increasing use of gas containing carbon monoxyde for industrial purposes 
prompted the German Association for Industrial Hygiene to place carbon monoxyde 
poisoning on the agenda of the 1925 session (held at Essen in September). The 
above pamphlet contains the reports submitted and a summary of the discussion 
on the subject. 

In the first part Professor Heubner sets out the scientific data collected regard 
ing carbon monoxyde. Mr. Forstmann then deals with respiratory apparatus and 
gas masks, describing, with the help of photographs and drawings, a number ol 
appliances used in Germany and in other countries. In the second part Mr. Wol 
lin, an engineer, describes recent research in connection with a new type of mask 
or respiratory filter designed as a safeguard against the inhalation of carbon mon 
oxvde. 


industrie- und Handelskammer zu Berlin. Jahresbericht fir 1925. Berlin, H. S. 
Hermann und Co., 1926. 293 pp. 
Year book of the Berlin Chamber of Shdustry and Commerce for 1925. 


Krohn, Dr., Martinek, Dr., and Bauer, Dr. Die Ausdehnung der Unjallversiche- 
rung auf gewerbliche Berufskrankheiten. Arbeit und Gesundheit. Schriftenreihe 
zum Reichsarbeitsblatt, Heft |. Berlin, Verlag des Reichsarbei'sblattes (Reimar 
Hobbing), 1926. 56 pp. 

This study on the extension of the legal provisions relating to compensation 
for industrial accidents to include industrial diseases is the first of a series published 
under the direction of the Medical Department of the German Ministry of Labour 
and devoted to all questions relating to the utilisation of human labour. The prob- 
lem examined is of special interest in view of the application in Germany of the 
Act of 12 May 1925 granting in the case of certain industria! diseases benefits 
similar to those payable in cases of industrial accidents. The legal aspect of the 
problems raised is examined by Dr. Krohn, while Dr. Martinek and Dr. Bauer 
examine the medical questions involved. 


Kuljutusosuuskuntien Keskusliitte.’ Vuosikirja 1924, Helsingfors, 1925. 513 pp. 

Report on the activities of the Central Union of Finnish Co-operative Distribu- 
tive Societies for 1924. The tables included are provided with headings in French, 
English and German. 


Latvijas Lauksaimneecibas Centralbeedriba. Darbibas parskals par laiku no, / 
matija 1924. gada lihdz 1. maijam 1925. gada. Riga, 1925. 314 pp. 

Report of the Latvian Federation of Agriculture for the period 1 May 1924 to 
1 May 1925. ‘This federation, comprising 314 loca! organisations agricultural 
societies, co-operative dairies, etc. —- has been actively engaged for over twenty 
years in furthering agricultural education and encouraging rural production. A 
school of agriculture has been established at Preekule and a rural domestic economy 
school for girls at Kauzminde, and agricultural and domestic economy courses 
have been given at Riga; a meteorological station, model farms, ete. have also 
been instituted. 

The Labour Department of the Federation supplies farmers with agricultural 
labourers. Last year the department sought to obtain official permission to 
import labour from Lithuania and from Vilna. The Government, however, re 
fused to consider this request on the ground that unemployment was still rife in 
Latvia, and that the presence of foreign labour would tend to bring about a fall 
in the wages of the native workers, whose economic position is already far from good. 
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Leaf, Walter. Summary of the Economic Position of Certain European Countries. 
Paris, International Chamber of Commerce, 1925. 19 pp. 


The booklet, which is also published in French, is an address delivered by 
Mr. Leaf, President of the International Chamber of Commerce,'before the Council 
of that Chamber,on 6 November 1925, surveying the industrial and commercial 
position of various countries during 1925, especially in relation to their currency 
positions. 


Lopez Nunez, Alvaro. Marva. Biografia y Bibliografia. Madrid, Imprenta 
Clasica Espafiola, 1926. 71 pp. 


Biography of José Marva y Mayer together with a bibliography of his writings. 


Marx, Karl. Le capital. Translated by J. Motrror, with an introduction to 
the Marxist doctrines by Karl Kautsxy. In 5 volumes. (Euvres complétes de Karl 
Marx. Paris, Alfred Costes, 1926. 


Mayet, Dr. Lucien. Baréme pour I’4valuation sommaire de Vincapacité partielle 
el permanente en matiére d’ accidents du travail. Paris, A. Poinat, 1925. v1 + 127 pp., 
illustr. 


A guide designed for the use of medical practitioners in determining the degree 
of disablement resulting from industrial accidents. 


MeCormieck, Cyrus. Employee Representation as Affecting the Attitude of Labour 
and Business. Production Executives’ Series, No. 33. New York, American Manage- 
ment Association, 1926. 12 pp. : 


Moulin, Gustave. Les réformes du régime des assurances sociales en Allemagne 
depuis la révolution de 1918. Paris, les Presses universitaires de France, 1925. 
xx1 + 376 pp. 


Mr. Moulin examines the effects of the war and of post-war events on the social 
insurance system in Germany, connecting them with the numerous reforms effected 
in this sphere since 1918. After enumerating the principal legislative documents 
relating to social insurance, he recalls the results of the general mobilisation — 
fall in contributions and enhanced risks of insured persons —- and the measures 
taken during and after the war with a view to safeguarding the financial stability 
of socia) insurance institutions and to adjust payments to the cost of living. 

A detailed exposition of the working of the German social insurance system at 
the present day makes this book a valuable contribution to the study of post-war 
social reforms. 


Nationaal Vereeniging voor Vrouwenarheid. Vijf en Twintigste Jaarverslag over 
1925-1926. The Hague. 16 pp. 


Twenty-fifth annua! report (1925-1926) of the Netherlands National Association 
for the placing of women workers and the promotion of their interests. 


National Farmers’ Union. Year Book for 1926. London. 352 pp. Is. 


The Year Book contains the text of the Memorandum on national agricultural 
policy issued by the National Farmers’ Union on 21 May 1925, in response to 
an invitation from the Ministry of Agriculture to express its views on the general 
agricultural situation. The point is clearly put that, if it be the will of the nation 
that farming shall be conducted upon ordinary business lines, the English 
agriculturalist will adapt his enterprise accordingly, i.e. he will increasingly give 
up wheat farming in favour of grass farming which is more profitable to him; but 
if the nation objects on political or other grounds to this action, it must be 
prepared to foot the bill on behalf of the farmer, and to make it worth his while 
to keep his land under grain crops. A statement of the expenditure of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, supplied by the Ministry itself, is also of interest. 


National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers. Statistics of the Iron and 
Steel Industries, 1924. London, 1925. 102 pp. 
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Negro Year Book. An Annual Encyclopaedia of the Negro 1925-1926, Edited by 
Monroe N. Worx. Negro Year Book Publishing Company. Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama, 1925. 544 pp. 

A standard work of reference on all matters relating to the negro. It deals 
chiefly though not exclusively with the negro in the United States of America, and 
contains statistical tables showing the position of the negro in all branches of 
American industry. 


Oitice coopératif belge. Les organismes centraux du mouvement coopératif belge. 
Brussels, 1926. 12 pp. 

Pamphlet giving a brief description of the central organisations of the Belgian 
co-operative movement. 


Peeters, Eugéne. L’organisation syndicale des métallurgistes en Belgique. Pre- 
face by Joseph Bonpas. Brussels, Centrale des métallurgistes de Belgique, 1926. 
304 pp. 

Study on the Belgian Federation of Metal Workers, its history, organisation 
and activities. 


Peters, Dr. Josef. Uhli v Ceskoslovenske republice, 1925. Prague, Prometheus, 
1925. vi + 257 pp. 36 Czech crowns. 

A yearly publication containing statistical data relating to the coal industry 
in Czechoslovakia (production, administration, and trade organisations). Pages 
220-225 give statistics of wages for the years 1921-1923. 


Poisson, Ernest. The Co-operative Republic. Translated from the French by 
W. P. Warkins, B.A. Preface by Henry J. May. Manchester, The Co-operative 
Union, 1925. xvi + 226 pp. 


Report of Dr. A. J. Orenstein, Employers’ Delegate to the Seventh Session (1925) 
of the International Labour Conference. Reprinted from The Social and Industrial 
Review, January 1926. 3 pp. 

Dr. Orenstein represented the organised employers of the Union of South Africa 
at the Seventh Session of the International Labour Conference. 


Roberts, John. Canadian National Railways Co-operative Plan. Production 
Executives’ Series, No. 34. New York, American Management Association, 1926. 
8 pp. 

Describes a scheme of workers’ representation on the Canadian National Rail 
ways, designed to increase the efficiency of railroad labour and promote economy 
in operation, and the incentives which enlisted the co-operation of the workers. 


Sehmeckebier, Laurence F. The Statistical Work of the National Government. 
Publication of the Institute for Government Research, Studies in Administration. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1925. xvi + 574 pp. 

This volume shows what the United States Federal Government has done and 
is doing in the way of collecting and publishing information of a statistical charac- 
ter. It deals not only with the present position, but also with the past, and is 
intended to serve as a guide or source of information to the public in determining 
what statistical information is a¥ailable in the publications of the National Govern- 
ment. 


Seott, J. W. Robertson. The Story of the Women’s Institute Movement. Idbury, 
Kingham Oxon, The Village Press, 1925. xv + 290 pp., illustr. 6s. 6d. 

This book tells in great detail, as far as a faithful investigation of records and a 
sympathetic interest in the movement have made possible, the story of the Women’s 
Institutes in England, Wales and Scotland. As a record of the parts played by 
the first organisers of the movement it will, no doubt, appeal to the 230,000 mem- 
bers of women’s institutes in Great Britain ; the outsider, however, may find it a 
little difficult to disentangle the essentials of the story. The impression left on the 
mind of the reader, notwithstanding, is that of a movement of real value. Cer- 
tainly the movement has been fortunate: it was looked on favourably by the Govern- 
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ment during the war and, later, received further recognition and substantial grants, 
amounting, from 1920 to 1925 inclusive, to £35,356, apart from expenditure by 
the Board of Agriculture of approximately £17,000. The growth of the movement has 
been remarkable ; numbering 12 institutes in 1915, it now includes 3,383 in England 
and Wales and 460 in Scotland, the combined membership in 1925 being 231,960. 

The idea of combining the women in a village or given rural area for purposes 
of mutual help, instruction, discussion, and recreation, originated in Canada, and 
the scheme was introduced into Great Britain from that country. A characteristic 
feature of the work of the institutes is the combination of social and economic 
activities : the revival of handicrafts is actively pursued, but always with 
precautions against unfair competition in the ordinary labour market. 


Seer, Georg. Die Tschechoslowakische Selbstandigenversicherung. Prague, 1925. 
149 pp. 

Commentary on the Czechoslovak law relating to the compulsory insurance of 
economically independent persons against invaiidity and old age. As this faw 
is the first of its kind, Mr. Seer’s book should arouse widespread interest not only 
in Czechoslovakia but also in other countries. 


Semaines sociales de France. La crise de lautorité. Compte rendu in extenso des 
cours et conférences de la X Vile session tenue & Lyon en 1924. Chronique sociale de 
France. Paris, J. Gabalda ; Lyon, E. Vitte, 1925. 61 pp. 15 frs. 

Contains the addresses delivered and papers submitted al the Catholic * social 
week "’ held at Lyons in July, 1925. The discussion centres round social evils and 
unrest attributed to the decline or the abuse of authority in various spheres. 


Social Insurance in its National and International Aspects and in Relation to 
the Work of the International Labour Organisation of the League of Nations. The 
Report of a Conference organised by the League of Nations Union and held at the 
London School of Economics, 23-26 November, 1925. London, Faber and Gwyer, 
1926. x + 248 pp. 5s. 

In this book are collected the proceedings of the first public conference held 
in Great Britain on social insurance. The speeches delivered by well-known experts 
on each branch of social insurance are fully reported. The subjects discussed on 
successive days were: the Contributory Pensions Act; the unification of social 
insurance ; health insurance ; workmen’s compensation ; unemployment insurance ; 
the international aspects of social insurance ; and family endowment. The thirty 
or more papers read thus covered a very wide area and represent the views on each 
subiect from several standpoints. The report is indispensable to those desirous 
of following the latest tendencies of British social insurance legislation. 


Soucasné otazky sociadlniho pojisteni. Edited by Dr. Evzen Stern. Prague, 
Socialni Sluzby, 1926. 182 pp. 


Dr. Stern, of the Czechoslovak Ministry of Social Welfare, deputy member of 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, has brought together 
in this volume some twenty-five articles on the problems connected with social 
insurance and the impending application of a social insurance system in Czecho- 
slovakia by writers eminently qualified to deal with the subject. The reader is 
supplied with information not only regarding the sprinciples on which social insur- 
ance legislation in Czechoslovakia is based, but also regarding the social and 
financial results obtained or anticipated. He is also shown the importance at- 
tached to social insurance by industrialists, artisans, agriculturalists, and wage earn- 
ers. The international aspect of social insurance is considered in an interesting 
article by Dr. Stern entitled : ** The International Labour Organisation and Social 
Insurance ” 


Stassen, Dr. La prévoyance sociale, la medecine et l’ hygiéne industrielles dans les 
grands charbonnages belges. Reprint from the Revue d’hygiéne, Vol. XVLVII, 
No. 11, Nov. 1925. Pp. 930-949. -Paris, Masson et Cie. 

Article on the medical and industrial hygiene services and social welfare in the 
coal mining districts in Belgium. 
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The History and Prospects of the Social Sciences. Edited, with an introduction, 
by Harry Elmer Barnes. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1925. xxi + 534 pp. 


Thurow, H. Charles Fourier. Dersozietdre Reformplan. Mit einem Biide Fouriers 
und einer Planskizze des Phalansteriums. Pioniere und Theoretiker des genos 
senschaftswesens, Band III. Basle. Verband schweizerischer Konsumvereine, 1925 
216 pp. 

Although provided with an historical and critical introduction, Mr. Thurow’s 
work cannot be classified among the numerous studies, in various European lan 
guages, which have explained or commented on Fourier’s doctrine. A methodical 
arrangement of extracts, carefully selected and translated and provided with the 
necessary references, is designed to familiarise the German reader with Fourier’s 
works and thought. ' 


Trades Union Congress and Labour Party. Labour Year Book 1926. \.ondon, 
labour Publications Department. 462 + xxiv pp. 3s. 6d. 


Union suisse des sociétés de consommation. Rapports ef comples concernant lac 
tivité des organes de Union en 1925, Basle, 1926. 93 pp. 

Report and financial statement concerning the activities of the Union of Swiss 
Co-operative Distributive Societies and its affiliated organisations for 1925. 


United Patternmakers’ Assoeiation. Fifiy-fourth Annual Report and Statement 
of Accounts, December 1924 to December 1925. London, 1926. 80 pp. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE OFFICE 


Frangoudis, G. 8S. L’ Heilénisme en lutte contre Il’ Orient et U Occident. Les traités 
de Sévres et de Lausanne. Appel au nations libérales. Athens, Imprimerie Franco- 
Hellénique, 1925. 292 pp. 25 frs. 

Serge. Vietor. Lénine 1917. La pensée et l’action de Lénine depuis son départ de 
Suisse jusqu’a la prise du pouvoir. Faits et documents No. 2. Paris, Librairie du 


Travail, 1925. 70 pp. 2 frs. 


Sehoenaich, Dr. von. Lebende Bilder aus Sowjet-Russland. WUalberstadt. 
H. Meyer, 1925. 106 pp. 


Tayerle, Rudolf. Odborové hnuti a ochranné zaknodarstvi delnické v Europe. 
Prague, “‘ Zar ’’, 1907. 98 pp. 


Trotsky, Léon. Lénine. Paris, Librairie du Travail, 1925. 229 pp. 8 frs 
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ERRATA 


1926, Vol. XII. 


No. 2, February, The Frankfort Academy of Labour and the Problem 
of Workers’ Education : p. 166, lines 14-16 should read as follows : 
... branches of knowledge but as steps towards that real and living 
knowledge which influences character and action. 
The aim in view is explained to each new group of students. Success, 
in fact,... 


No. 3, March, Pre-Apprenticeship and Vocational Guidance in France : 

P. 344, 1. 18 of italic introduction, for “ nearly sixty ” read over sizty. 

P, 347, 1. 10 from foot of page, for “ Mr. Lemont ’’ read Mr. Lomont. 

P. 349, 1. 16, for “ practical trades schools ” read practical schools 
and trade schools. 

P. 350, 1. 4, delete the words “ To quote the opinion of yet another 
employer ”’. 

P. 355, 1. 2, for “ nearly 60” read over 60. 


No. 5, May, Desertion and the Freedom of the Seaman : 
P. 650, |. 2, from below, for *‘ Consolado *’ read Consolato. 
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